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CHAPTER I. 

mSTCTfC TEKPERANCBi &C. 



<*Temperaiiee. that Tirtae without pride, and fofUine wMmniI anvy, giTOi 
indolence (heahnfulnom} of body, and tranquillity of mind; the beat guaiman 
«f youth, and iuI>port or iM age.*'-^7ViRpM*a Etsays, 

III an extended sense, temperance is synonymous with 
moderation, and mav be recommended as a duty every 
man owes to himself in the exercise of all his anections 
and passions ; and is here closely allied to prudeocei which 
forbids the undue gratification of any desire whatever. 
In a reotricted sense, it is that virtue which guards against 
those injuries our health is exposed to, by an excessive in- 
dulgence of our appetites in eating and drinking. Nature 
lavs us under an obligation to eat and drink for tne support 
of our bodily frame ; and has endowed us with faculties 
and powers to choose and prepare that diet which is most 
salutiiry and agreeable to our tastes : the great danger we 
are exposed to is, that of consulting the latter quality 
rather than the former ; and hence of being tempted to 
exceed the due measure requisite for subsistence. 

Intemperance in eating and drinking loads the vessels 
with a nMundancy of juices, increases the rapidity of the 
circulation, until a plethora corrupt the humours, and either 
carries off the miserable victims, by inflammatory dis- 
orders, in the prime of life, or sows the seeds of chroni- 
cal infirmities, that accelerate the incapacities and dis- 
tresses of old age before the natural term. All the aigu- 
roents that are brought against suicide, whether by sword, 
pistol, or poison, hcnd good in some degree against intem- 
perance. Who does not know, that the oftener a buildine^ 
IS shocked, the sooner it will fall; the more violence used 
to a delicate machine, the sooner it will be destroyed ; 
and no machine is so exquisitely delicate as the human 
body. 
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The priDcipal vices repressed by temperance are ci-.. 
Uneneyf^ and excctxet in eatinff ana dtmking : if there he 
any morey they flow from one or other ofthese causes. 
It would, at present^ lead us to too great a length, to con- 
sider this Tirtue fully in both points of riew. To the last, 
then, as more appropriate to our particular subject, we 
shall chiefly coimne what further remarks we may have 
to ofier on dietetic temperance. 

'^Wine,'^ says an^ eminent author, '^raises the imagina- 
tion, but depresses the judgment. H^ that resigns his 
reason is guilty of every thing ^he is liable to in Sie ab- 
sence of it. X drunken man is the greatest monster in 
human nature, and the most despicable character in human 
society ; this vice has very fatal effects on the mind, ihe 
body, and fortune of the person who is devoted to it ; as 
to^ne mind, it discovers every flaw in it, and makes every 
latent seed spiout oij^t in the soul ; itnidds fury to the pas- 
sions, and force to (he objects that are apt to inflame them. 
Wine often turns the good-natured man into an idiot, and 
the cholerie man into an assassin ; it gives bitterness to 
' resentment, makes vanity insupportable, and displays every 
tittle spot of the soul' in its utmost deformity^" 

Seneca says ** that drunkenness does not produce, but 
discoirers faults." Experience teaches us the contrary: 
wine shows a man out of himself, and infuses into the mma 
Qualities to which it is a strainer in its m<»e sober moments. 
Some men are induced to dnnk excessively, as a cure for 
sorrow, and a relief from misfortune ; but they deceive 
' themselves : wine can only sharpen and imbitter misery. 
Temperance is our guard against a thousand unseen Ills... 
If this virtue restrain not our natural inclinations, they wil! 
soon exceed all bounds of reason and of prudence. The 
Grecian philosophers ranked temperance among the high- 
est of all Christian virtues. It is undoubtedly a preserva- 
tive against numerous diseases ; an enemy to passion, and 
a security against the dire eflects of excessive vices and 
immoderate desires. And every man of reflection is 
aware, that by keeping this vi&^ilant sentinel always on 
duty, we are armed and secured against that tremendous 
^ host of foes which perpetually hover round the" unguarded 
^.victims of intemperance. And, besides checking those 
1 irregular passions which may be said to reside in the soul, 
there are others that dwell m the senses, equally capable 
of destroying the body, particularly an inordinate indul- 
gence in indolence, sleeping, eatii^, drinking, and many 
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other things in their nature not only innocent in 1 . ^ , 
but indispensably neoessaiy under due regulation ; whkhf 
yety by tbeir abuse, becoiAe the fetal instniinents of our 
destruction. Our |^reat ethic poet has summed v^ the 
whole veiy sententiously, when he tells U8» 

Know, ftll the good that indivldualt find. 
OrGod mud N«ture veant to meet manilBd, 
J^eaaon** wbole pleasure, all the Joya of aeofB 
Lie in three words. Health, Peace, and CompelenBa. 
B«t health consists with temperance alone; 
And peace, fhir Virtue, peace Is all thy Mm. 

Temperance, as has been observed, ia closely allied to 
justice— -justice to ourselves, because a conduct that iqjuree 
our health and endangers our lives, violates that duty a 
man owes to himself :-^ustice to others, because we owe 
a duty to the community at large, of which we are mem- 
bera, as well as to our more intimate connexions: aU 
which sustain an injunr wijen we are disabled from fulfil- 
ling our obligations. >Iere then appears the necessity of 
temperance ; and hence arises the great duty of parents, 
not only to j)ractise it themselves, but to train up and 
habituate their children to it, since they are accountable 
ibr the health, morals, and happiness of their ofipriog* 



CHAPTER IL 

OH THE nUMMICTIOro OF THK BARLT WBTIUtt OK 

DIET, ilC. 

MoDBEH writers on diet hav^ added fcit little to llie 
store of general inibrmatnii^ The beat of tbem are mtie 
theorists and inexperK'nced speculators, and for the awBl 
pait servile ooprisls, detailing fiom month to month what 
oas been vulgariy known fiir centuries. Moses* who m$j 
be eaid to be the first, and perhaps the only <wiginal wiiter 
on dietetics, in his history of toe world, points out to tti 
die different extensions which man baa aucoeaslvely gif«n 
to aKmentaiy matter, in a vieiy rational thouvh father 
trr^pilar manner— obeying the law of necessity, but yield* 
iBg too eaiily to the. attraction of pleasure ; feeding upon 
the fnilts which tbe trees lavished upon them in a liapfif 
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climatey then upon herbs and grain which, he obtained 
(ix)m a soil more ni^gardlT, as r^ards the price of hxs 
labour; miFk from hi$ cattle, and at last upon their flesh 
itself; again, causir^ Tegetable juices to ferment, and ex- 
tracting the liquor, which reanimates atl his exhausted 
forces, though the abu2<Me of it inebriates him, and deprives 
him of his reason; he shows us the length of human life, 
diminishing in proportion as new wants have been disco- 
vered; and ti^ necessity of seeking his support from 
among one or the other kmgdoms of nature, and among a 
great number of different substances becoming more 
uigent, at the same time that his vitality diminishes ; he 
shows us his constitution, once deteriorated by his faults, 
perpetuating in his race an hereditary weaknes:5, and the 
excesses of fathers sealing destruction upon their posterity. 
In fine, (he longevity of certain hermits who, returning to 
a vegetable life, and the most scrupulous sobriety, have ex* 
ceeded the ordinary term of human life, and the famous 
and often quoted history of Cornaro, seems to demonstrate 
to us that, really, by exceeding the<bounds of actual want, 
and by giving way to pleasure, man has evidently contri- 
buted to abridge the miration of his life. 

Nature has attached pleasure to want ; but one of those 
guides lead almost always (arther than the other. Reason 
was given to us to make them agree ; but the man who 
has once yielded to the seductive influence of pleasure^ is 
i)pt very apt to be correct in the measure of his reason ; he 
has quitted the tree of life : this once done, he is no longef 
permitted to cull its fruits. 

The emblems of Egypt, where Moses had been brought 
up and instructed, and the fables of Greece, present us 
witb the fame origins,, and always the most simple vege- 
table regimen, characteristic of oie first ages of the world ; 
different preparatives aflerward altering the simplicity of 
the first food and iDen» at length attempSng the life of ani* 
oialsi to ced( in their devoured merabers me support of b» 
own. 

» AcGOidiog to Mackeniie,* the following is the order iri 
which the. various arttdes made use of as food for man* 
succeeded each other in Ibe fint ages : ^fiidUfgramjherhii 
hreadfmilkJukfJUd^wmef and bear* Tfce letter, accord: 
iai^ to HeiodokiSy was invented by tbe Egyp^as, and ti 
9Min8 already to have been pointed out by noBeSy siocei; 

• OhCoCPpeMrvliifHciMk * 
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' in aeverat passages in Leviticus (x. 9,) and in Numbers 
(vu 3)r their legislator speaks .of inebriating liquorst dif- 
terent from wine, and which are ezptcss^d in tne Greek 
text of the Septuagint, by the woni ^iX^*^* ^^e root of 
which is Hebrew, and imports to tndfriate. To these 
aliments must be added butter, honey, olive oil, eggs, and 
cheese. 

These, first inventions were speedily followed by more 
refined preparations, according as sensuality became 

. awakened, or as want compelled to proportion the resist- 
ance of the aliments to the already weakened and dimi* 
nished activity of the organs. It is thus that Hippocrates, 
with a learned and exact hand, points out to us, in his 
treatise on primitive medicine, the histoir of the successive 
perfections with regard to food, and shows us man, 
instructed as much by pain as pleasure, to choose, prepare^ 
and metamorphose the substances which serve him for 
nourishment ; thus discovering, by his own experience, 
the first elements of health and medicine. To be brief, by 
admitting, with Moses, the hereditary weakness of the 
bodies of men by the abuse of enjoyments, it is conceived 
that a nourishment, salutary at first, becomes afterward 
too gross for enervated organs : it is then that the sense of 
the evil finds out the measure and modifications of the 
regimen ; for, says Hippocrates, youwiiifMd neither mech 
fwre, balance^ nor cedcutation to 'a^iieh you ran mare mtfely 
epjdy than to lft« very sensations whiofi :he hcdy expen* 
tnets.* What becomes now of our {nodeiti system-* 
nongers, and diet inventors ? 

If these sensations had been sufliclent for the establish* 
ment of dietetic rules, there had been no necessity for the 
interference of art. /br, on the authority already oiioted^ 
where none art ignorant, and aU instructed, either throt^ 
Cfutom or want, the title of artist can be afplied to no one. 
Nevertheless, tiie wants and infinnities of men increasing, 
and tradition growii^ insufficient to collect and hand them 
down, art has formed itself, and become necessary. 
Hippoerate% in proof of >his reality, quotes the example of 
the gymnastic physicians, who, every day, he says, make 
fresh ohservatiens npon the mealts and. drinks whi^ are 
capaUe ofaff&rduiff more strength and vigour to the body 
• BuP we sittdy ^diet had, even before the time of Hip 
pocratesy been carried to a great extent ; for Hcfioilolut 

• Lib. c eUkL V rn H u tii i en , wd. «vt 
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obterm of the EcyptiaiMy Ito AowW nmmHtedd^dU 
grtaieU number ijfJueoMt procetdea from ike akuu ef 
jfifodt they took care every numth to eonsecraie tkree nicon- 
she daw to make tkem$eiveB vooiit»and cleanse tbemselveif 
with clusters, to pursue and seize health.* This custom 
of emetics was used among the Romans, rather as a means 
of favourirjg gluttony than to preserve health ; and it 
appears, in several passages of Hippocrates, that during 
his time, the Greeks occasionally resorted to mild means, 
in order to excite vomiting, and to clear out the stomach. 
.But Herodotus, a judicious and observing man, alter having 
noticed that the Egyptians were the most healthy people 
of Africa, attributes their advantage less to these customs 
than to the uniform temperature of the climate they inha- 
bited, '* where,'* says he, '* the seasons are not subject to 
any vicissitudes," Notwithstanding all this, and although 
the regimen of Pythagoras, and the institutions of Lycar* 
gus, had preceded, by a great number of years, the age of 
Hippocrates and Plato ; although Iccus, a physician of 
Tarentum, had some yeara before recoitimenaea the union 
of gymnastics with the most sober r^iuien, to preserve 
heautb ; although he had acquired sufficient reputation a^ 
to have applied to him the proverbial expression ^ifkaui^t 
mwlf in allusion to its simplicity ; Plato, bo^vever, does not 
less on this account attribute to Herodotus the invention of 
medical gymnastics, aixl Hippocrates assigns to himaelf 
the honour of having determined with exactitude the pio- 
portions of regimen, either for a state of health or disease. 
This appeara in his first and second books * ofAe regimem 
^mM in healthf* and in that entitled * ofrtfimen tn ae^Ue 
dieeaset,^ In tbe latter^ Hippocrates, in his own woida, 
mtf that the andenii fume written nothing on diei troHk^ 
of being mentioned^ and thef/ kaive paeted over Ikie tmpor* 
UmU amcle in eiience. In bis fint book on diet, he bq;^ 
by exposing how much the labours of tbe ancienb on this 
sul^ject have left behind them untouched ; and at the cod 
of this preamble : / wiU make known that vAidi none of 
tkote mtho have preceded me even undertook to demonetrate. 
He afterward more particularly attributes to himself the 
merit of bavii« determined the times and s^gne which pn* 
code deraiigea heaith» and the means of preventing the 
coBie9uencei by respective pn^portiom of feed and 
exeicise. 
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TIm degvrt and jodkioiis C^lsos, in the fifst book of hk 
woik% treats of the rerimen of strong, healthy, and robost 
peopfey and aAerwardlays down suitable rules to people 
of a weak and infirm constitution; and lastij, those aic* 
tated by the seasons, or which are useful under difierent 
ciRumstances of life. In the first chapter he lays down 
two remarkable rules, which it would be well for those to 
whom they are directed to oteerve. His general rule is, 
that the healthy and well-fbrmed man oi^t not to confine 
himseLf to any inyariable law — a very wise ' precept, and 
from which a proposition resulls worthy of remark, which 
some authors hare very unseasonably censured, from not 
having considered the spirit of it generally. It is this : — 
Modd plus justo, modo non ampHvs astumtre; sometimes 
to exceed the just measure of necessity, sometimes to 
restrict oneself to that measure. This is Indeed the true 
meaning of the word justo, Sebigius has paid no atten- 
tion to it, when he reproached Celsus with beir^ the 
aposde of eluttons and drunkards. He is certain that the 
smct and defined law of want, is not made for those who 
eigoy robust health, but for those only who are under the 
necessity of watching rigorously over themselves; and 
Sanctonus has said nothing which Celsus has not himself 
said in the following chapter, when Be made this reflec- 
tion :* CM seiUentia non ommlms iutta est. 

The precepts of Celsus are princi{Milly directed to legi* 
neo, and the choice of foods and drinks, the use of baths, 
the proportions and mutual relations of meals and labour ; 
00 dietetics, vomits (syrmabm), and gymnastic exercises. 

Among other writerson aliment, from the time of Hip- 
pociates down to Galen, may be added Xenocrates, who 
lived under the vei^ of Tit>erius, and who wrote a treatise 
on fish, included in the treatise of Photius ; but whfeh 
oootains few useful things. Dioscorides, who lived under 
Neivk has inserted in his work, amon^ the medicaments of 
which the principal part consists, different articles upon 
feod and condiments, and their properties : it is particu- 
lariy in the second and fifth books, where these articles 
are feund, the general merit of which is, at best, of a 
slender nature. It is not amonfip the hygienic authors, that 
Coslius Apiciot roust be classed, altlxx]i;h he has made a 
ooHecticn of cuKiiafy receipts of his time. He lived under 
tlm reign of Trajan: but Pliny, the natoralisty wlw lived 
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^der Vespasian and Titus, b^s left a nabitial history of 

alimentary substances, the properties attributed to tbeniy 
and the customs of the Romans at that time, which leaves 
curiosity scarcely any thine more to wish for; and the 
charms of his style, tiie 'phiK>sophical and profound reflec- 
tions, with which his work abounds, compensate for the 
errors of credulity, with which he is but justly too often 
reproached. 

Galen, the most illustrious man after Hippocrates, has 
left three books on the properties of Jhod: — one, on the 
iiliments which form good or bad Juices ; one, on aUeanaiing 
regimen; another, on the exercise, called the little ball, a 
kind of game analogous to that of tennis. 

To proportion the rules of health to the different circum- 
stances in which individuals "may be placed, Galen divides 
people into three genera] classes : in the first, he places 
those who are naturally healthy, vigorous, and masters, in 
consequence of their circumstances, of the time and care ne- 
cessary to be devoted to their health. In the second, those of 
a feeble and delicate constitution. The third class, con- 
tains those to whom indispensable business, public or pri- 
vate, does not permit them to eat, drink, or exercise them- 
selves, at regular hours. 

The most distinguished works of the latter period, on the 
subject of the preservation of health, through the medium 
of a well-regulated diet, are thatof Cornaro,on the advan- 
tages of sobriety, and that of Mercurialis on the Gymnas* 
tics of the Ancients : to which also may.be added, Cban** 
cellor Bacon's treatise, entitled HiHoria Vita et Mortis, 

Cornaro claims considerable attention, because his book 
i» the result of his own experience ; because he proves, 
that man, by stud>^ing himself, and having strength of mind 
enougt to place himself above the 8eductiQn& of pleasure, 
only to follow tlie laws of reason and neoessitr, may hxing 
hts constitution to perfection, and re^^stablidb bis oigans, 
which have been weakened by intemperance ; because be 
teaches us — what we are not sufficieotly acquainted with, 
— the difference there is between tbe measure of want, and 
that of pleasure — ^how much we are the dupjBS of our own 
sensations — ^above all, since the art of di^uiflja|^ the g^fts 
of nature has created artificial wants and faciitioas appe- 
tites ; and has called by the name of kunfer eretj senti* 
laent that is not ck)ggea with satiety— io fine, tbe histoiy 
of Cornaro may be placed among the number of beautiful 
vxpi^riments which have bean jnaik^ wkh a vkir.lo.asoer 



tarn the fiiity of health through the aiedium of diet ; coiv 
sequentTjy it has contributed most to establish tjbe prio- 
riples, and to concur in the progress of tl)e art. 

Leonard Lessius, a celebrated Jesuit, who lired about 
the end of the sixteenth century, before the death of Cor- 
naro, struck with the force and beauty of his example, 
wrote a work on the same subject, which he closes with 
a list of all the men known, whose sobriety of life has led 
them l)eyond the ordinary limits of human life. His book 
is entitled Hygiasticon^ seu vera ratio valetudints bonm. 

But Lessius is not the only individual whom Cornaro's 
example induced to write on the preservation of health ; 
Thomas Philologus, of Ravenna, had already written 
a treatise, entitled D€ Vita^ Ultra annos centum et viginti 
propagandd— Venice, 1553. He quotes a time, when at 
Venice, he had seen several of its senators, a hundred 
years of ^e, show themselves in public, surrounded by 
those marks of respect and veneration due to their patri- 
archal age, their digoities, and their virtues ; and be attri- 
hutes to debauchery and intemperance the paucity of 
similar examples, fie was the first who declaimed against 
thurcbyards for the interment of dead bodies in towL^. 

Caraao, a man to whom nothing was wanting, but as 
much judgment as h^ possessed wit and learning, has also 
. written four books on the preservation of health. In the 
4hree first he treats of aliments, in tlie fourth of old age : 
(he example of Coroaro is the object of his admiration, ana 
the basis of his precepts ; he censures Galen, and adduces 
as a proof for the justness of his feproaches, that this cele« 
hrated physician died himself at the age of seventy-five. 
Another proof of the deficiency of the justness of his extra- 
ordinaiy mind is, that he Goodeniiis exercise as prejudicial 
lo health ; and that, by comparing the longevity of trees 
to the ordinary duration of animal life, be attributes the 
long life of the first to their immobility. 

In the last class we must not omit, among the prodtie« 
tions of this affe, the treatise in six books upon symnastics, 
of Jerome Mercurial is. The three first of these books 
treat of the diffeient ol^cts relative to exercises, and of 
the different kinds of exercise in use ainon^ the ancients ; 
the three last, of the. effects of ttioae exercises, and their 
utility ia fortifying the hodj and preaerving health. It is 
. difficult to combine in one indiviaual more erudition, and' 
a better judgment^ than ia to be met wHh in this author : 
llailer, o^Tenhelcss, D^proachest hm vtkk hmog too paitlal 
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to the Micknts ; and fliat h^ bar not cttily said any i\aag 
•absoltttely as regards the exercise In use among the 
moderns, but that he has even censuied ridiqg amon^ the 
inconveniences hurtful to health ; doubtless, says Haller, 
because this exercise was not among the number of those 
in which the ancients delighted. 

It is towards the end of the period pf which we are now 
speaking, that the treatise written by Bacon, entitled His* 
toria VUfz et Mortis^ must be plaoed. His object is to find 
out the causes of natural death, and thereby to discover 
the means of prolonging, as much as possible, the ordinary 
term of human life. 

The livii^ man is continually losing, and continually 
repairing, the loss he sustains. In other words, the con- 
stituent parts of the living body are continually on the 
decay, and a variety of causes are incessantly cariying 
them off; several of its organs are constantly engaged in 
separating humours which pass off loaded with a part of 
its substance, consumed by the uniting action of air aiid 
caloric; while internal friction', by a pulsatoiy motion, 
detaches its particles. In this manner the animal machine 
is continually being destroyed; and, perhaps, at distant 
periods of life, it (foes not contain a single particle of the 
same constituent parts. But this reparative faculty be- 
comes exhausted, and man dies. To aiminish the activity 
of the causes which dissipate, attenuate, and destroy, to* 
^maintain the faculty which repairs, to soften and render 
pliable the parts whose inclination is opposed to the effects 
of the reparative faculty, would be the means of prolongir^ 
human life as much as the organization of our bodies 
would permit. It was on these simple ideas that the illus- 
trious Bacon established plans of investigation worthy o^ 
meditation, and which may still, in our own time, furnish 
great and important subjects for reflection. 

Bacon, in the greater part of the subjects which he has 
treated, has raiely put bis own hand to the work : where, 
he has not always showed extensive views, plans, or 
research, fertile in consequences, a great divestment ot 
prejudices and kleas accredited by habft, a continual call 
to experience, a constant application to stick to nature, and 
to her alone smt sviide. He was truly a great man, and 
placed, in the oraer of time, between the revival of letters 
and that of the first progress of the physical sciences, he 
seems lo have made his appeafaUce to put an end at once 
to Iha faarteo adnimtioii n wbieh ttie ancients were held/ 
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ind to cause the study of nature to succeed that oTbooks, * 
and to add to the riches reconquered by the patient scni- 
talors of antiquity, the still more fertflb products of an 
active observation, and an indefatigable experience. 

At this time the cinculation of tbe^Iood was not dis- 
covered ; tbejr had notJeamed to weigh the air, nor was any 
thing concerning the phenomena of the barometer known ; 
the thermometer was not invented* and tbie means of experi- 
ment, imperfect and incorrect, only left (or curious man to 
study nature, and appreciate its puenomena, the chance of 
hitting upon them, without any appearance of the pqwer 
to ubmit them to observation ancf calculation. 

Sanctorius made his appearance, and already he had 
conceived the first idea ot a thermometer : that of a 'fixed 
point, from whence its gradation might commence, and 
liom the application of this instrument to the examination 
of febrile, neat. But that which rendered his name 
immortal was, the fine series df experiments which he 
made upon the insensible perspiration, which he conceived 
to exist, with as much genius, as he employed patience to 
istecute it. He was the first who thought of comparing 
with the food taken in, the quantity oT excrenientitioos 
matter evacuated, and to make a comparative estimate of 
them by weight, by weighing his own body under different 
cireumstances relative to evacuations and meals ; by which 
means, he correctly ascejrtained the quantity which escaped 
through the medium of insensible perspiration* 

Sanctorius does not give the detail of his experiments. 
He only presents their results, which do not all appear 
exact, as nave since been demonstrated by. more recent 
experimenters. 

With respect to the prog^ss of public heal^ in die 
theory of diet, there necessarily results from the improved 
knowledge of man, and from that of the thiitt^ whose influ- 
ence he may have experienced, knowle(%e worthy oi 
farther cultivation. 

Arbuthnot, and other authors, have produced very exten- 
sive works on diet, in which. If we except the first men- 
tioned, there is more display of learning tnan real physical 
knowledge ; such, for instance, are the treatises of risanellit 
Nonnius, Melchior Sebiz : they are all, nevertheless, vahi- 
able, as uniting^ in one point of view, the labours of the 
ancients, and in making their doctrine ^well known. 
Others, such as thatof Arbuthnot, with less prolix Iftaming^ 

present explanations top often wide of the truth, chemical 

2# ^ 
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knowledge of his time, and pailiculariy analyses hjBte: 
there is» nerertheless, a pbliosopbical order in tbeniy and 
well-regulated practical observations^ which bespeak a 
wise and judicious mind. Chemistry, however, at lengdi, 
bj developing mfire simple means of analysis, facilitated 
still more the examination of animal and vegetable bodies, 
and tbe comparison of their distinctive qualities. It was 
then that a if that was capable of being correctly made 
known on the peculiar nature of alimentaiy substarites, on 
the varieties of aliment they contain, on the nature of mu- 
cous bodies, considered as mucilaginous, in saccharine sub- 
stances, in fermentable juices, gelatinous n»atterj animal as 
well as vegetable, has been collected with equal judgment 
and learning, by the celebrated Lorry, in his treatise on 
diet, 

Cullen, at the commencement of his Matieria Medica,ha8 
likewise bestowed some excellent considerations upon dif- 
ferent parts of alimentaiy matter. 

It would be an unpardonable omission here not to men- 
tion, among the number of men whose works have emi- 
nently contributed to tbe perfection oi eating and drinking, 
the name of Parmcntier, whose labours, constantly direct^ 
to the public ^ood, have made known the nature and use 
of many nutritive substances, particularly those of the fari- 
naceous kind, and rescued from unmerited contempt one 
of the most abundant and useful articles of food, and which « 
constitutes not only a general blessing to the, poor of all 
countries, but a nutritive and wholesome source of depen- 
dence during times of scarcity, — we allude to tbe potato. 

fiotany, by the correctness of its descriptions, has taught 
us to distinguish useful aliment and agreeable seasoning, 
from the destructive poison, in a class ofaliments too much 
sought after; and the observatiops of Paulet and BulIianL 
on mushrooms and poisonous plants, ought not to be passed 
over without honourable mention. Nor should we forget 
to associate with these industrious and meritorious names, 
thos^ who, by their labours, have enlightened their fellow- 
citizens, by warning them against the dangers bv whicli ' 
they are too often threatened, and which have called forth 
prohibitory laws against tbe use of vessels and utensils of 
copper and lead, under circumsiaiices where those culinaiy 
^ticles are liable to be attacked by the alimentary matter 
which they are destined to contain, and thus be tbe means 
of conveying destructive genus into the system, under the 
dc^eitAilextemal appearance of a salubrious nourishment, ^ 
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and that of an agreeable fluid. The essaysx>f Xarier, on 
this subject, have attracted particular attention from the 
medical chemists, byjnultiplying the means of recognising 
and destroying a perfidious enemy. The recent expert* 
ments of the French and other chemists, have taught us 
also the limits that ought to be observed between the use* 
fut and destnictlve properties of vegetable, mineral, and 
aaimal substances, not only as regards their medical, but 
likewise their dieteticabproperties. 

And lastly, the eye ofthe anatomist directs itself succes- 
sively over every animal, and compartn^ their structure 
with, that of man, places upon a parallel all the systems 
which compose the apparatus of their life. From man 
even to the zoophytes, Cuvier, the French naturalist, has 
investigated and oeveloped the structure of the viscera, 
the dispositions of the nervous and muscular systems. He 
demonstrates in what order of animals the nutritive liquid 
circulates by the contractile power of the heart and arte- 
ries, and is carried from the centre to the extremities and 
the surfaces, in order to be returned afterward towards 
the centre : in others, the same liquid, only stagnated in 
the interval of the viscera, appears to be stationary, and 
bathes the parts which it cannot nourish by moistening 
them. In the one and the other, he unfolds the structure 
of the organs by which the atmospherical fluid or ambient 
air, is made suoservient to the mechanism of actual respi- 
ration ; he «hows us the universality of the respiratory 
{unction, superior even to that of the circulatii^ one, and 
conse^uentrly with nutrition. Thus, the. first ob)ect*of the 
organization of living beings— the support of life — is seen, 
ivbich, however simple or complicated its mechanism may 
be, always reduces itself to a single problem — ^that of 
placing in one perpetual relation the ambient fluid with 
the alimentary juice. 



/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF DIXTIHO Aim COOKERTy REFERAIBUB TO BOTH 
ANCIENTS AND MODERNS, &€• 

The first author we read of who .sug|<teted dieting^ m 
the cure of diseases was Asclepiades. He rejected ti^ 
use of medicaments altogether, and reduced the cure of 
every disease to the regulation of diet, as r^arded ^uan- 
tihryi|uality, and the seasoning of me^^ts. The physicians 
of his time, so far only disagreed with him that they 
thought that diet assisted physic, and that physic assisted 
diet. *^ Upon these grounds," says an old writer^ ** they 
command, forbid, curse, and discommend the meats and 
drinks that God has created, framing rules of diet difficult 
to be observed ; . and those morsels which they forbid 
others to taste of, they themselves altc^ether neglect, or 
contemn. For should they live according to their own 
rules, they would run not a small hazard of their health ; 
and should they permit their patients to live after their 
own examples, they would altogether lose their profits."* 

Of these diet-mongers, St. Ambrose writes : ** The pre* 
cepU of physic are contrary to divine living; for they call 
men from jatUngf vajftr um not to wakh^'eeduce umfijam 
opportuniitet of viedUation. TJiey who give them$ehes up 
to phyncians^ deny thenuelves to tfienuehet.^l And St Ber- 
nard, upon the Cfanticles, thus asserts : ^ Hipocrates and . 
Socrates teach how to save souls in health in this worlds 
Christ and his disciples how to lose um : which of the two 
will you^have to be your master? He makes himself 
noted, that in his disputations teaches how sijch a thing 
hurts the eyes, this the head, that the stomach; pulse 
windf , cheese offends the stomach, milk hqrts the head, 
drinking water is hurtful to the lungs : whence it happens, 
that in all the rivers, fields, |^rdens, and markets, there is 
scarcely to be found anything fitting for a man to eat." 
But let us admit these words of St. Ambrose and St. Ber- 
nard to be only addressed to the monks, for whom, periiaps, 

* Hennr Coroettnf Agrippa, Knisbt,eoiinwllor to CharlM V^ Emp* Cknn 
1M4. 
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it was not so necessary to take so much cave of their healths, 
as of their professionSyaDd that a' variety of dishes and feasts 
may not be unlawful for some men to use ; the first the art 
of dieting^ performs, the second the art of cookeiy, being the 
dressing and ordering of victuals. For which reason Plato 
calls it the Flatteress of Phytic ; and it is accounted by 
many a part of medical dietetics; though Pliny and Seneca, 
and a mob of other ancient physicians, confess that mani- 
fold diseases proceed from tne variety of costly food. 

With respect to the quantity of food, leaving the nature 
of it out of the question, it ougnt, however, to be observed, 
that, when the stomach is weak, it is particularly desirable 
that it be small in quantity, nutritive, and easy of diges- 
tion. Whatever, therefore, may be the opinions of the 
ancient physicians, and the speculations oT the modem 
indiguterSf there are peculiarities of constitution and gas- 
tionomical sensations, which individuals are much better 
acquainted with than any of the learned members of the 
body medical of the present day. It is, indeed, well 
known, that substances, apoarently unfitting, frequently 
agree wit5 the stomach, by aigesting well, and even tnm- 
<|uilltziiig the instable state ofthis oigan, merely because 
toey are suitable to the cravings or sensations which It had 
previously experienced. Nor are there instances wantiqg 
1^ changes of^diet having produced a quiet and healtbjr 
state of the stomach, where medicine has been ineffectual. 
These occurrenoes, however, ought by no means to excite 
surprise, since dkpestion, and the consequent Iranquillitjr 
nf the stomach, (fepend upon a prppNer ouantity of healthy 
mtric juice* being secreted, and mixed up with the food. 
These seeretions are most likely io be prcSiuced by what- 
ever agreeably excites ; as it may also be obstmcted by 
whatever has a contrary tendem^. It may, therefore, m 
Wdtb whfle for the activ« gouimand to (ememberi that^ 

•* The M«4hF liMiiM dimiwlit, the lOBiWfato BMl^ 
Ne'erieked the «M of Mm or of pUL** 

To be brief, the rales for diet in a state of heaMi. att 
dnis summed up by one of the most popular men of the 
day,t and it ieq|iiifes little iijgenuity of reasoning to see at 
once the propriety of obeying them. ^ We smnild pio* 
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portion tbe quantity of food to Jbe powers of the stomach ; 
adapt its quaufty to the feelings of toe organ, and take it at 
regular intervals. To this we would add, that, eating as 
tbe appetite may dictate, without over-distendins^ the 
stomach, is a mode of diet preferred by many, whether at 
regular or irregular intervals, and is by no means a bad 
plan. And so far do we agree with ancient practice, that 
refined 'and wire-drawn systems of feeding are as unnatural 
as the fear of death, which often proves mortal, and which 
sets people on methods to save their lives, which infallibly 
destroy them. This is a reflection made by some histo- 
rians upoii observing that more are killed in a flight than, 
in a battle ; and may be applied to those multitudes of 
imas:]nary nervous and sick people, who sicken by the 
very means of health, who ruin their constitutions by 
physic* and throw themselves into the arms of death, by 
endeavouring to escape the 'grim king:* — a method not 
only dangerous, but beneath the dignity and practice of a 
tationat bein^. To consult the preservation of life, is the 
only end of it ; to make olir health our business ; to 
engage in no action that is not a part of a regimen or a 
course of physic, are purposes so abject, mean, and un* 
worthy of human nature, that a generous «ou] would rather 
die than submit to them. Besides that, a continual anxiety 
for life vitiates and corrodes all its enjoyments, and cast5 
a melancholy and lugubrious gloom over the whole face 
of nature; a&it is impossible we should take pleasure or 
delight in any thing we are every moment afraid of Josii^. 
**By these observations, it is not meant to attach blame 
to any one for taking a proper care of health— a blessing 
sooner lost than recovered ; on the contrary, as cheerful 
ness of mind, and capacity for business are, id a great 
measure, the effects of a well-tempered constitution, a man* 
cannot take too mu'ch pains to cultivate and preserve it ; and 
this care, which we are prompted to, not only by common 
sense, but tnr duty and instinct, should never en^ge us in 
groundless fears, melancholy apprehensions, and imaginary 
evils, which are natural to every man who is more anxious 
to live than to know how to live. In short, the preserva- 
tion of life should orily be a secondary colisideration, and 
the observation of it iour principal aim. If we have this 
frame of mind, we shall take tbe best means to preserve 
life, without beii^ over solicitous about (be event; and 
shall arrive at that point of felicity which Martial has 
mentioned as the perfection of happiness— namely, of 
neither fearing oor wishing for death.^^ 
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TBS ART OF COOKCRT, AND SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT COOKS. 

" The art of cookery is very useful," says Henry Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, ** if not dishonest." For which reason, 
Tery ^at and most temperate persons have been induced 
to write of cookery, and dressing: of meat. 

Among the Greek kitcheners, or cooks, may be enume- 
rated, Pantaleon, Methecus, Epiricus, Zophon, £gesippus, 
Pausonias, Epenetus, Hyraclides, Syracusanus,Tyndaricus, 
Secyonius, Synnonactides, Chius, and Glaucus Locrensis. 
Among the Romans, Cato, Varro, Columella, Apicius ; — 
and amon^ those of a' more modern jdate, Platina. 

The Asiatics were so intemperate^and luxurious' in their 
feeding, that they were known by the surname of gluttons, 
then called Asota, Pliny informs us, that after the con- 
auest of Asia, foreign luxuiy first entered into Rome, and 
that then the Roman people began to make sumptuous 
banquets. Then was a cook a most useful slave amoqg 
the ancients, and began to be much esteemed and valued ; 
all bespattered with broths, and beffrimmed with the soot 
of bis pots, his platters, dishes, pestles and mortars, he was 
welcomed out of the kitchen into the schools : and that 
which before was accounted but a vile and nauseous 
slavery, was afterwards honoured as an art ; the chief ob- 
ject ot which was only to forage every where lor pro- 
vocatives of appetite, and to stiSy all manoer of dainties 
to satisfy a mtet protound gluttony. 

** If ot long the flood Indleft the ftee of eaith, 
. And kMt mankind received n eeeond Miili, 
. Era luxury rote, with aiekneii to hef tmta. 

And aU the frifhiful fkmily of mIb : 

Natnra^f epure wants fonook, tbe homdv board, 

Witfi niad pioAition aee each table alor'd ! 

bventlon taboar*d to dcbaneh the tieat, 

And whet the Jaded appeUte to eat : 

Inlazleatinf wlnee heoeeflNlh, begda 

T* toflaaie the blood, not eheer the heart of I 



Ainong tbe luxuries of the table in greatest request^ 
€kllius quotes out of Vairo^ the peacock from Samo8> the 
Pbiygpan turkey, cranes horn Melos, Ambracian kids, tbe 
Tartestan mulfet, tmuts from Persenumtium, Tarentioe 
OTSters, crabs from CbkMt, Tatian nuts, Egyptian dates, 
Iwrian cbesnuts ; alt wliich institutkMS of bills of fare 
were invented lor tbe wicked wantonness of luxuiy and 
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glttttonjr. 3ut the ^017 and lame of this act, ApickiSt 
above all others, claimed, for himself; ao much so, that* 
according" to Septimus Floras, there was a certaiOvSect of 
cooks caUed Apicians, propaeated, as it were, in imitatiotj 
of (he philosopbersy-Tof wEoin Seneca has written as 
foUows: — ^Apicius lived in an afi^e, who in that city, out 
of which philosophy was banished, as corrupters of youth, 
professing the art of cookeiy, hath infected our aee, 
rliny also styled him the the gulf or BcBrtxtkrum of all 
youtn. So many subjects of taste, so many provocatives 
of luxury, so many varieties of dainties, were at lenj^th 
inventecf and discovered by these disciples of Apicius, 
that it was ultimately deemed requisite to restrain the pro* 
fiision-and prodigality of the kitchen. Hence those ancient 
sumptuary laws and edicts against riot, viz. the Archian, 
Faniiian, Didian, Lecinian, Cornelian, and the laws of 
Lepidus, and Antius Kestio.* Also, Lucius Flaccus and 
hit collea^es put Durenius out of the Senate, because, 
hein|( a tribune of the people, he went about to abrogate 
a law made against the excessive prodigality of feasts» In 
defence of which, mark the daring of Durenius, who 
ascended the rostram in their defence ! ** These are bri* 
dies," said he, ** put into your mouths, most noble senakn:^ 
ID nowise to be endured : ye are bound and fettered wilb 
the bitter chains of servitude. For there is a law made, 
that commands us to be fraral : let us, thercibre, ahfoesate 
the command, deformed with the rust of p^astly antiquitj^ : 
for to what purpose have we the libert;|r iT it be not lawnil 
fiur them that will to kill themselves with luxury f' 

There were many other edicts, which, subsequently, 
were all abolished ; so that 00 Kge has been more imlulgent 
to gluttony, than the one we now live in, all over the 
Work! : a man may eat till be burst, and of the most costly 
fiue, provided he pay for it, without any one calling him 
in question. The liberty of the belly, like the liberty of 
the press, and trial by jury, is, to Englishmen In particular, 
the veritable iNiMiim'vtte; If he have it not, be dies. 
^ It was for this cause," savs Musonius, and afW him, 
Jerome, ** that we travel by land and aea, tofiick ivm# oiiJ 
eoMiy eakn to pour down our guUeii.^^ So many tavMBSf: 
10 many ale-bouses and eating-houses among us, wbete 
meA ere destniyed>by glutloiiy, dnmkennew, and haaauf^ 
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l!bat, nrnav times, to tbe defriment of the commonwealib^ 
they conaraime whole patrimonies, that the splendid ban^ 
auets of the Asiots, Milesians^ Sybarites, TarentfAesr-of 
sandanapalus, Xerxes, Claudius, Vitellius, Helioeab^us, 
Gallenus, and the rest of those anctents, whom hisloiy re-^ 
dords to have exceeded all other nations and persons, iti 
(he pleasures of the kitchen, are out mere sordid, nid^, 
ilnd rustic junkettings, compared with the sumptuous feasts 
df the present day. A neat, econofnical, and handsome 
entertainment, will not serve its purpose now, unless there 
he an abundance, even to create loathing, and liodors 
enough to fuddle even Hercules himself^ who used to arink 
Otit ot the same vessel in which he was carried ; and meat, 
itoore than would satisfy Milo the Crotonian, or Aureiianus 
Phago ; the former used to eat thirty loaves at a meal, be- 
sides meat ; the other, at the table of Aurelian, devoured 
a whole boar, a hundred loaves, a wether, and a sucking 
pig^. " These things," says Agrippa, " are* now customary 
at out great countiy public feasts, and dedications of tern* 
pies* I ou would swear they were celebrating Orgia to 
Bacchus, they are so contaminated with madness, quarrel* 
Jing, bloodshed, and all the impieties attendin^^ gluttony 
and drunkenness. You may there behold the banquet of 
the centaurs, whence none return without a broken pate. 
Thus we find Ovid describing the voracity of En- 
sichthon :— 

<* Without delRy, wbfttWRf what emh, what air, 
Affords at his commands, they straight prepare ; 
Yet at fuH tattles iia cornplaius of liunger, 
And for a fteastof fbasis'he calls, hi anger. 
What a whole city or a lord suiH>>iM, 

For the content of one will not sufiice. ^ 

The more his guts devour, the more he craves^ 
As rivers are exhaosted by tbe wares, 
While the insatiate sea, and Uiirsty svids, 
Drink up the floods, still rolling from the lands ; 
Or, as the fire no nourishment refuses. 
Burns all that comes, but neither picks nor c h p oa ci^ 
And still the more 'tis fed, it feeds the more : 
Thus Erisichthon's profane chops devour 
Alt Bortsof food ; in him food Is the cause ' 
.■ Of hunger; and he Ml employ Jjisjawa 
To whet his appetite.*' 

Amoi^ the Greeks ind Romans, there were a sort ox 
people called wrestlers, men of most gluttonous and vora- 
cious appetites ; but their infamy was at length outvied 
and surpassed by consular, mag^istrates and emperprs. 
For Albinus, who formerly ruled in CTauI, devoured at one 
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Slipper ,ooe bundled peaches, ten melons, fiO^ laige green 
fi^ and three hnodred oysters. And Maximus, the em* 
peror, who succeeded Alexander Memmeas, consumed 
forty pounds of flesh in one day« and drank'an amphora of 
wine, containing forty-eight quarts. Geta, the emperoTy 
was also a prodigious epicure, cajusing his dishes to be 
brought in alphal^tically, and would continue feeding ibr 
three days together. Now, what greater impiety, when 
God and nature has provided meats and drinks, to preserve 
our health, and strengthen nature, than to al^use them by. 
various artifices for pleasure, and to devour them beyond' 
the capacity of human nature ? thereby contracting innu- 
merable diseases, verifying the words .of Musoniu»^ 
^ That masters are less strong, less heakhy, less able to 
endure labour than servants ; countrymen more strong than 
those who are bred in the city, those that feed meanly 
than those who feed daintily ; and that, &;eneralfy, the 
latter live longer than the former. Nor are there any otbes 

{>ersons more troubled with gouts, dropsies, colics, and the 
ike, than those who, contemning simple diet, live upon 
prepared dainties.:" 

** Hence goqt and atone afiUct tbe human race 
Hence laay jaundice with her saffron &ce ; 
I'ahqr, with shaking head and tott*ring knees, 
And bkiated dropsy, Uie stanch aot*8 disease ; 
Consumption, pale, with keen but liollow eye, 
And sharpened feature, Bhow*d that death was nigh. 
Tiie feeble offipring curse their crazy sires. 
And, taintfMi from his birth, the youih expires.*' 

Of this opinion is Celsus : — ^ The most profitable diet 
for man," says he, '^ is simple ; multiplicity of tastes is 
l)estiferous ; and all spiced meats are unprofitable, for two 
causes : more being consumed in consequence of its pala* 
tability, and less concocted, that is, carried into the system, 
than ought to be. Therefore, many ^lave and wise men 
have utterly^sondemned this kind of indulgence as highly 
pernicious. But as for those who, under pretence of reli- 
gion, neither hate pleasing their palates, nor luxuiy, use 
only some sorts of meats ; thus bj abstainii^ from flesh, 
thej fill and feast themselves with all sorts of fish, and 
swiU themselves with wine: to whkh they bring their 
lips, teeth, tongues, and bellies armed, but not their 
))ockets; these are certainly worse than the Epicureans 
themselves.'^ 

As with the appetite, so it is with sleep; a man may 
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acquire ft habit of dispeming witb this l^stoimtiire principie 
to a grater extent than it would be possible for otbefs to 
dO| without the risk of materially mjuritiff the |;c»eral 
health. The same holds ebod as rerards bard-dnnkers ; 
many of whom enjoy excellent health, unless when stuiti* 
fied under the influence of the deliMliTe potion. . This 
tnethodtu hibendiy which we do not by any means recom- 
mend, is only to he acquired by habrt. iSome con6rmed 
drunkards are known to live to a ^at age— many ol 
-whom revel in a singTe debauch, wMi impunity, that 
would go a great way to ruin, if not kiH, mei» of ordinary 
constitutions. Men arrived at tliis pitifUl climax of drkik- 
Ihg, who, ITke fftll Bonificee^ aS the saying is, eat, drink. 
and sleep, if not upon ale, on ** bhe rtttn," " heavy welf 
or poisonous port, the pabulum on which they live, would, 
"Were they deprived of their favourite beverage, soon 
I'* kick the bucket." 

- £ating and drirlkrr^ are so intimately connected, that 
ivhat is referrible to the one is equally applicable to the 
t)tfaer. People of ap})aren(ly equal temperaments and 
h^hits of life differ so widely in their consumptive powers, 
that one shall devour every thin^ that comes tiefore him 
in the shape of a comestilne, while another shall be sati9^ 
^ed with a very moderate portion even-of what are termed 
choice viands. 

As to the pleasures of the table, nothir^ can be more 
Tecommended in their use, than sobriety and moderation, 
for health's sake ; and in their choice and quality of pre- 
paration, the taste of the nation one lives in, or has been 
accustomed to, may be judged ^ood and rational. There 
is no posisibifity of being an arbiter in such a case ; so that 
all persons may enjoy the •* emditus /octw" of Petronius, 
"by consullinff only their own fancy and palate. 

While on the subject of cookery, it would be Ihsemaiesbi 
gainst our gustatoiy nerves were we to omit the pnysf- 
x:ian-cook, and the apothecary-cook, or scullion. We do 
not go so far as to believe thai the whole operative part of 
lieanng is bnilt upon no other foundation than fallacious 
t!Xperiments, or that it is a mere comecturai art. Neither 
do we mean to say tbaf there is always more danger in 
the physician and physic, than in the disease^ although 
Hippocrates himself, that great master of hts art, does net 
deny it to t)e both difficult and fallacious; and Avicen 
says, that the patient's confidence in the physician fre- 
quently prevails more than the physic itsen. Galen als(^ 



9ttmwp that it Is veiy difficult to fiod a medicament that 
.does very much gooOy but easy to find many that do no 
l^ood at all. Be all this as it may have been; but the 
impioyed state of medical science, since the discovery of 
the circulation, and other important functions, unknown to 
the ancients, place these considerations in another point of 
view than they previously stood in. However, nature is 
the best guide and director ; and those who assist her die* 
tatesy wimout attempting to control, whether be be physi- 
cian or philosopl^r, yim best study the welfare of the 
olnect before him. 

JNone can be more respectable than clen^men, physi- 
cians, and men of the law, when the^ discharge honestly 
the duties incumbent on their respective offices' and cha- 
racter. The first, are the interpreters and representatives 
of the Deity-«-the second, by affording aid to sufferioflr 
humanity, become its protectors and guardian ar^ls ; ana 
wb^t omcQ can be more dignified or important than that 
of the magistrate, who protects the widow and the orphan^ 
and guai^ by beneficial laws, their fortunes, their honour, 
and tneir lives ? But the magistrates, the physicians, and 
the priests of Synopolis were not altogether of unblemished 
characters. Misogug, who succeeded Daaroth in the 
throne^ set before^ them an example of clemency, of which 
they had much need. In his turn, he gave a lesson to the 
physicians, which tended no less to the benefit of his sub- 
jects. He recollected that one of those sons of Hermes, 
when formerly called to prescribe fpr himself in a danger- 
ous illness, had pronounced a long and unintelli|^ible 
harangue on the nature of his distemper, instead of giviiu^ 
him directions for hb cure ; and, since that period, he had 
placed litde confidence in the gentlemen of the faculty. 

The physicians of Synopolis were no better than those 
of Babylon. Eeypt being naturally an unwholesome 
country, swarmed with physicians : but the health of the 
inhabitants was not a whit tfetter^reserved on that account ; 
on the contrary, those sons of Esculapius destroyed their 
• poor countrymen by thousands. Misogug began by for> 
bidding the one half of those gentry to practise, at the 
same time reserving to himself 4he power of calling the 
/Others to a strict account whenever he should think proper 
He it was who conferred the degree of doctor, and exa 
mined those who had been formerly graduated, on the 
different modes of treating their patients. 

A venerable old man appeared one (xiorning before his 
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tribunal ; and Misogu? inquired what were his theoiy and 
practice of medicine ? He expected from the man a pro* 
lound display of erudition, mixed up with the jargon of 
his art, and already, in imas^ination, felt himself fatigued 
and disgusted at his loi^ aoa jeamed references. The old 
man, tremblings, told him, in a few words, that he could, 
neither read nor write, and >[et bad been so happy as never 
to occasion tlie death of a single person during the whole 
course of his life. ^ Good heavens !*^ exclaimed Misqi^, 
with amazement, '^you have long practised medicine, ajxL 
faave not occasioned one death ! — what a wonder ! — ^pray 
then, who are you, and what are the secrets or prescrip- 
tions which you make use of ?" " They are very simple,'' 
replied the old man ; ** I never prescribe either puii^es or 
blood»letting, and the only medicines which I prescnbe to 
my i)atients, are oxy mel, j uleps, and exercise. When they 
are in a convalescent state, I nourish them with pilaw ; 
and when their health is fully re-established, I require of 
them never to rise from table with a cloyed and overloaded 
stomach, but to finish their repasts before their- buQger b 
fully satisfied." 

** Go," said Misogug to him, ** you have more skill than 
all your brethren put together. From this moment I 
amK>int ycu my chief physician, and I invite you to eat 
pilaw with me this very evening. Pilaw is a light and 
wholesome food, much used at Babylon : I am veiy food 
of it, and still more so of you." 

^ Pilaw consisted of boiled xice, dressed with good butter 
or mutton fat. It was much used over all the east, and the 
teixHrant old man had thought proper to introduce it in 
EejpU The king decreed that every body should take 
pilaw, instead of the doctor's drugs, ana caused the apothe> 
caries' shops to be shut up, and had soon veiy lew sick 
subjects in all Synopolis. 

Misogug carried his precautions still farther. The 
waters of (be Nile^ being sometimes stagnated, and putre- 
fied, in the canals by which they were conveyed through 
the city, diffused a noisome and noxious smell. He caused 
tlie canals to be carefully cleaned and repaired ; he gave 
further orders, that evcrv citizen should bum, dailjr, in the 
different apartments of bis house, cephi, an exquisite aro- 
matic, which possesses the virtue of purifying the air; and 
the city soon came to have all the oelicious fragrance of 
an orange grovet or some perfumed aibour. 

3* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIT8TOM8 OF THE HOMANS IN EATIKO AllO DKOKOfO^ 

£yery countiy has some peculiar modes, di£ferent from 
each other, in the mamier of lying down, and taking those 
thiQgs which are necessary for the support of the niiman 
body. The Turics, for instance, feed in the sitting position. 
The ancient Jews ]ay doi\'n for the same purpose, on 
couches expressly made. The people of Europe com- 
monly eat sitting at tables. Bjit our design here is only to 
describe the manner in which the Romans went through 
the same commensal ceremonies ; and in doing so we shall 
e3Cplain the meaning of the authors who speak of their ban- 
queting and feasts.* 

The place where the Romans used to eat was named 
ccaiactjumf from catia, a supper, as our dining-room from 
the word dinner; because toeir supper was their chief 
mea],t as the dinner is ours. It was also styled tridiniunif 
from three beds,} which were placed round a little table, 
standing in the middle. Before supper they common!^ 
washeO' their hands and face, chanffed their clothes^ and 
took off their shoes, that they might not spoil the beds. 
When the table was furnished the master of the feast com- 
pelled all those who were invited to sit or lie down, bv 
pulling^ their garments with some kind of Tiolence, whidn 
was interpret an expression of kindness, and a sign ot 
being wefcome ;§ whereas, if this action ^was perfonned 
with indifferem^, and without eaniestness, it was a sign 
that the master of the house did not care much for the 
company of such a guest. Such as came of their owr« 
accoid, without invitatkNi, to supper, were named mufCtfy 
(iies,) or tunbrm {shades or sftoaours). 

* JntMiuhm to the Boom or Latfai word for bnakftit: F md hm, fo^ 
dtaMT uktni abouA nooa: Mmreudot r lunch or boaver: Gbim, a nipper, in 
the eveDiaf , Gm«««««M9 to properly a diinkln^after sapper, a catom much 
wed In Rone. 

t The Bwn ale but ooce-a^y at nipper, aeldom twtoe,.bat aerer more; 
Childrea vnd women three times. 

t The plaee where these stood was near the top of the house. 

% PtmmUm snftt mUU^ to mak» wtlooioe; vis tmigen vssims K Mi«» 
anke a OMB welcome. 
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The guests conimonly lie upon the bed».leaiiiiieapoB 
their left elbow,* with their upper part raised up. xbera 
were two or three on eveiy bed ; the one at the upper endf 
the next with his head leanir^ od the other's breast, tbm 
third in the same manner.f At public feasts, where nuuvf 
hundreds were invited, capacious couches were made, ana 
accommodated to four or five persons at a table. Thus 
prepared to eat, they ornamented their heads with gar- 
lanas of roses, and other pleasant flowers, to refredi tibe 
brain, and preserve it from the ill consliequences of excess 
of drinking, and the powerful operation of the wine. Tor 
this purpa<ie they also bound their heads with fiJlets of 
wool and linen, and to arrest the circulation of the blood 
in the veins of the temples, which, as they supposed, coin 
veyed to the brain evil vapours, which disturb it. They 
sometimes used the leaves of colewort, when they were 
resolved to drink much; for as a learned herbalist has 
noticed, there is no greater enemy to wine, or to the ope- 
ration of it, than colewort and cabbage. The supping 
room was usually adorned with trophies and noble relics 
of their predecessors, as the other part of the house named 
Atrium^ was with their images. 

, " Vel tibi Medorum pugnaces Ire per hodCen, 
Atqac ordarc tuam fbca per anna domum." 

Hungry fellows, who were nimble at their meat, were 
said to have calcecUos denies. 

At all stately sujppers, there were thr^e services or 
parts I the first was called gustaiio^ anUcena^ or promvim,X 
It was composed of such dishes as whetted the appetite, 
and orepared the stomach for more solid and corroborating 
vianas. The fruits most in season were then served up, 
with eggs, salad, oysters, asparagus, &c. The seconcl 
course was named cttnay because it constituted the prin- 
cipal part of the supper, the principal dish of which was 
called eapiU ccmce^ or fundamentum coituB^ as the first tlie 
proemium, and the last the ^Uogue, For the last were 
reserved all kinds of fruits, cream, but particularly apples, 
as they did eggs in the first.§ Their suppers were so 

* Ez Ciibito remanete preaio. vBbr. lib. i). 

t The middle waa the place of honour ; tt celmu medio eantptehu tn tig' 
mintt* Cvear. Lucian, lib. I. Aceumhebat uxor ts grtmio wtariti. Bee 
OyU, lib. i. Amor. Eleg. 4. Salt waa placed upon the table to nactUy m 
WoU aa to Mason the meatti Amob. lib. 2. 

t Quia dabiaiiir mae Mulnun, amiqui non nU molao primaia ilt«B Kdii- 
Mtnt. Boein. lib. 5. cap. SS. 

^ Hence the prorerb eb #v# ad mofo, ftom the beginning to the end; 
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oiclei^d that there was a convenient time between -each 
, couise, for agreeable conversation. * v 

At such seasons^ it was not lawful to mention any disas- 
trous or calamitous circumstance ; because there is nothiqg 
that assists digestion so much as mirth, nor is there a 
greater impediment to the ri^ht use of meats, than melan- 
choly or sadness. Thej^, therefore, banished from the 
table all melancholy subjects, as well as such things as 
miffbt excite them. 

DMring the flourishing state of the empire, the Romans 
were very expensive in their suppers. Vitellius, according 
to Suetonius, had a supper, where two thousand rare and 
foreign fishes were presented upon the table, with other 
strange birds, brought from the Straits of Gibraltar, by 
galleys, sent on purpose to transport them to Rome.'* And 
that they might not overload their stomachs with coarse 
kinds of fooid, and neglect others more pungent and 
agreeable to the palate, it was sometimes the custom, 
on the supper being introduced, to give eveiy one a little 
note of the names^ of the several dishes prepared for 

them.t 

There were several officers appointed to superintend at 
feasts, named moffister scribendij opsoniiy diritntor, scissor 
dUronomantSf anof carpior. Structor opsonii, was the gar- 
nisher of the feast, who ornamented tne dishes with all 
manner of flowers and pleasant gamishings. 

It appears that the carvers and gamishers were instructed 
how to behaVe and conduct themselves in the observance 
of the table ceremonies, by persons who made it their 
business to instruct such as would be taught. And at 
every feast there was a portion cut but for Mercury 
{Mercur^ son vocahatur), whose image was placed at the 
entrance of many houses.} And that they might del^ht 
the ear with ^atefi!il sounds, as well as the taste with 
dainty meats, it was customary to have a concert of music. 

* Tboagh the Bomans censured laxnry and gluttony, tbey nerertheleii 
Indi^ped in lioth. Gluttons were surnanied JMnt. 

t Hence, doolicleia, tlie origin of the carud moMtr, of tbe Frmeli leetau- 
rateuTB, anid tbe bill of tue of our English hotels, &c. 

X Mereuiy, in addition to his otii«'callipgs. was also the god of merchants^ 
■hepherds, and dreamt. He was painted unoer the character of an ingeniooa 
man ; because, say they, those bom when this star predominates are very in- 
geniocis. His statues were placed in the highways, to which Uie first mifta 
were ollbred. Mercury and Minerva were wcMshipped together In the same 
temple : and the Greeks placed liis image over tlie doOr of their housea, 
because, as he was lUEewise tbe god ut thieves, he was beat able tnpraiesl 
them fh)m thfl violence of tliese dq>re^|aiori. 
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Some of (beir iostmnienta w«ie named hydiaulflp, a word. 
conjectured by many to imply that water contributed to 
the sound ; though it rather supposed that they were a 
kind of instruments used at sea» to encourage men to fifj^t, 
or to drown the noise of dying soldiers. Trumpets are 
derived from the Romans. 

S^ortula was the name given to a basket, out of which 
meat was given to the people ; it is taken for an imperfect 
meal by some authors, whereas coBna recta was perfect 
supper, and also ccsna dttbiOf in which there were so 
many dishes, that the guests scarcely knew which of them 
to choose. 

At their feasts^ they had beautiful girls and boys to 
amuse them. The girls from Cadiz, in Spain, were famous 
at Rome for the vivacity and sportful humour, which they 
displayed at great banquets. At such times they made 
use of various sorts of drinking vessels. It was a common 
custom to have a horn, enriched with silver or gold ; but 
their ordinaiy drinking vessels were made of the earth of 
the Island of Samos, of the beech and olive trees, silver, 
gold, precious stones, and dead men's skuHs. This last 
kind of drinking vessel was in use, particularly among the 
Scythians, and the barbarous nations. For when they had 
'destroyed their enemies, they cleaned their skulls, tipt 
them with silver, and used them to drink out of. Indeed, 
these elegant pieces of a Roman sideboard were as 
common as» Scotchmen's mtdls made from the "crumpled 
horns of their cattle." 

The names for the ordinary drinking vessels were coitccs 
plerotif or pinnatif or aleUi^ cups with ears. TrtH/a, or 
truelUiy was a deep and large cup, proper for husbandmen. 
PhiaUiy was a smaller one ; cymbium, was shaped like a 
ship ; scyphus, was another sort of drinking vessel, which 
came from Greece, &c. Murrhina pocula, were of Por- 
celaine ; and Fliny says, *'that Pompey was* the first that 
brought them to Kome out of Parthia."* 

Several sorts of wine were in great request at Rome, 
some of which they perfumed with the smoke of aromatic 
herbs, to render them more palatable ; though this practice 
was not esteemed wholesome by Pliny. 

" Nune mihi fiunosum vcteriti properte falernQin 
CoiWilJB, et chto lolvite Tincla cado.** 

It would appear, however, that by means of. smoke, the 

* Lib. 37, eap. S. And Troper. lib. 4. 
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Romam preserved their wine good for a rreat length of 
time : for some authcNRS speafe of wine a hundred years 
old, uough ID all probahili^ it might be the qge of the 
▼etoel ii&i contained it. The vinum albanum (white 
wine, a kind of Fronti^iac, Vi/g. lib. 5,) was very famoai 
at Rome, and equally m request as the vin de la ^Cuidad 
was formerly at Pans.* 

From the Romans is derived the custom of drinking 
healths, which at first was used as a kind of invocation 
i proper to their gods and emperors, whose names were 
^ frequently introduced among their cups, with many good 
wishes. At the conclusion of their meetinfi;s they <fiank 
the cup of their good, genius, which was the same with 
that oiJvpiUr Stnpitaior^ otherwise called Poculum boni 
Dei, This custom was aJso prevalent anoong the Greeks.! 



I EARLT LUZURT OF THE ENGLISB. 

In the thirteenth year of his reign, aAer his return from 
an excursion into Normandy, Rufus reared that spacious 
edifice, known by the name of 'Westminster Hall, which 
to this day boasts a superiority, with respect to size, over 
every other room in £uFope of a similar construction. 
This was the theatre of royal revelry, and here Rufus 
^eld a magnificent feast on the Whitsuntide afler it was 
completed. Vast, however, as the fabric was, it did not 
equal the idea» of the extravagant monarch ; for, on it 
beine observed to him by one of his courtiers, that the 
builaing was too lai^e ibr.the purposes of its construction, 
the king answered, '' This hatie is not begge enough by 
. one hajf} and is but a bed-chamber, in comparison of thaf 
1 minde to make.'^ Stowe adds, ^ A diligent searcher 
mjeht yet find out the foundation of the hall, which he 
hadde proposed to build, stretching &ora the river Thames 
even to the common biffhwav." 

The luxury of the table, auring the succeeding reign^ 
from Rufus to tbe end of Henry III., seems to have 
increased tp a pitch of extreme excess ; for in the thirty- 
fourth .year of this monarch, the legislature was under 

! 

• CoUad if a little canton near ManeiUea, Uiat f lekh moat ezoellent wine. 
It coal, at tbe time to which we are aUudinf , twenty aliiUInn per quart. 

t. Hence tbe verfmf gtm^M of tbe Engliab ; tbe evuf d^tirUr of the Prencb; 
^^i/t\ilfi 4Hh. w itriik of the aena of Caledonia. 
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the necessity of exerting Rs controlling power; lind» on 
common occasions, more than two dishes of meat were 
forbidden to be pinoduced at one meal** 

It waft about this period that the peacock became a 
favourite dish at the tables of the ereat, where it was 
served up with many solemnities, in the thirteenth, it 
was sufficiently esteemed, to be made the prize of the 
conqueror at the game of quintain :* and it continued to 
be a dish in request till the end of the iast century. 

Hollinffshedt has given us a curious anecdote of Pope 
Julius III., — that di^race to the Romish See — an eeregious 
glutton and epicure, whose favourite dish was the Pea- 
cock : — ** At another liixje, he^ sifting at dinner, pointii^ 
to a peacocke; upon his table, which he had not touchea, 
"'keepe,' said he, 'this cold peacocke for.me against sup- 
per, and let me sup in the garden, for I shall have ghests.' 
So when supper earner and among the hot peacockes he 
saw not his cold peacocke brought to his table, the Pope, 
after his wonted manner, most horribly blaspheming God, 
fell into an extreme rage, &c. Whereupon, one of his 
cardinals sitting by desired him, saeing, 'Let not your 
Holiness, I pray you, be so moved with a matter of so 
small weight.' Then this Julius, the Pope, answering 
again, * What,' said he, * if God was so angiy for one 
. apple, that he cast our first parents out of Paradise for the 
sinne, why may not I^ being his vicar, be angry then for a 
peacocke, sithers a peacocke is greater than ah apple V " 

It is not our province here to comment on the gluttony 
of the ancient clergy, though the impbus attempt at wjc 
of ** God's vicar general upon earth," is upfortuhately but 
too true a picture of the msrnners of the times. 

We may be so far an epicurean as to believe that Pro- 
vidence designed a full and perfect use of all its bounties 
to his^ creature, man : 

" For heav'n is paid, when man receives ; 
*T' enioy is to obey.'* 

Else, wherefore, with an unwithdrawing hand did he cre- 
ate them ? It is the abuse of these which constitutes the 
crime ; and which, in general, bears its punishment in the 
very commission of it. 

* El eodem tempore Juvottee Londinenra statuto pavore pro bravis, ad 
aladhim quod qulnum vultarlter dleetur, vires proprlas et equorum cunuii 
sunt expert!. Matt. Paris, Edit- Watts, p. 744. 
- T Cbroii.p.ll9e,a40. 



" To the lat« retel, and pratracted fraat, 

. Wild dreuM mciSMed, iDd diaoMieiwd rest.'' 

Such as indulge the gratificaticm of any a{>p«tite to 
cess, are far beloTy^the brutes ; and to debar ourselrps of 
any enjoyment ivi^jp the bounds of innoGenee and*reasfn), 
is ^ to live like Nature's bastards^ not her sons*" £venr 
personals particular pircumstances ought to Bx the hounas 
of their self-indVilgence ; for there are many gratifications 
which would be criminal in one, that mieht De ooth reason* 
able and innocent in another person who has a large fortune. 

The Hotel of St. Paul, built by Charles V., was, as is 
specified in his edict of ^354, intended to be the hotel of 
l^reat diversions. Like all the royal liOuses of those times, 
it had lai|;e towers; such additaments^beiiig thought to^ 
give an air of domination and majesty to the building.' 
The gardens, instead of yews and lindens, v^/e planted 
with apple, pear, and cheny trees, and vines, U^des beds 
of rosemary and lavender, pease and beans, and yeiy lai^^e 
arbours or bowers.* The inner courts were lined with 
pigeon*houses, and full of poultry, which the king's tenants 
were obliged to send, and here (hey were fattened for his 
table, and those of his household. 

The beams and joists in the principal apartments weK 
decorated with ten fleur de lys, gilt. All the windows 
had iron bars, with a wire lattice, to keep the pigeons 
from entering and dirtying the rooms. The glazine was 
like that of our ancient churches, painted with coats ofarms» 
emblems, and saints. The seats were joint-stools, forms, 
and benches ; the king had armed chairs, with red leather 
and silk fringes. The beds were called couches, when 
ten or twelve feet square, and those of only six feet square 
€ouchettes; these large dimensions suited a custom wbfcb 
for a long time subsisted in France, that guests particularly 
valued, were kept all night, and in the same bed with the 
master of the house. 

Charles V. used to dine about eleven, supped at sev^n ; 
and all the court were usually in bed by nme in winter^ 
and ten in summer. 

*<The Queen," says Christina Pilan, '^agreeable to aa 
old and laudable custom, for preventing any idle or loose 
thought at table, had a learned man, who, during the meal». 
related the actions, or made an eulogium on some deceased 
person, especially of one eminent in piety." 

It wais m the reign of Charles that the mode of embla-^ 
wooing apparel arose ; the women wore their husband's^ " 
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iield on the fight aide of their gowns, and their own on 
e left. This faiishion lasted near a<;entui7. 
The fdlowing extracts from a file df records, tf P^^tq 
have beloiK^ed to one Hamlet Clarke, an attorn^ or -a 
court of record in Londen, in 1611 and 1612—9 aqdr^O of « 
James I^^ We shall giye 4he whole of it, though sevj^l oi * 
*'the f^^ins do not strictly come within our d3servations. 
Which ate principally corifined to the victualling-office, and 
things tiierewith connected : — 



. EXTRACTS. 






ImpFimls, one instrument called a viola de Gambo, with 

the Btringes and one strike, with strings to play upon it. — txXs, -•*' 
Item, three hundred one quarterne, and seventeen 

poundes, nett waigbte, of hard wax zzxJL xv«. — 

* Itfem, one payre of raysed silver hai^ers and girdles of '. 
rugged purle ••^ — ■zvijjt' -« 

' * Item, one payr« of girdle aiid hangers, of silyer purie • 

and coloured- silke.....*...r x'^ — xiU. UJiid. 

* Item, one payre of girdle and hangers, upon white • 

sattane .' — xilj». — 

Item, seaven and thirtye greate elephante teeth, waighing 

eightc and twenty huudlred two quarters and seaven 

pou^d. At vijZ. z«. per hundred •> ocx^jip iiij«. ^iijti. 

Item, twb hundred and fifteen dryed neat?' tongues, at . . 

ziiij</. the tongue — '. • xvj2. i^s. vjtf. 

Item, thirtye gammons of Westphalia bacon, iy«. and 

^ Jttij<<. the gammon vt — -• 

ttem, two payr^ of fine mixed worsted hose, at vj«. per 

payre.. — adij». — 

Item, two payre of coarse mizt worsted horse, at iijs. ^Ok 

per payre — vj#. iiyrf- 

Item, foure pipes of white wine . > xx/. — — 

-Item, seven hogsheads of Orleance white wine «vlj<. x«. ' — ^ 

Item, xxiilj tye yardes of purple satten, at xj«. per yanie ziijZ. iii)«. — 
Item, one bagge of hopp^. No. 5. waighing iiic xxiii lb. 

'* wai^te, at xxig^. per hundred lijZ. xiij«. — 

Item, Seven dozen of silk gaiters, at xiii^. per dozen. . . vijl. xi^. — 

Item, one fanne of feathers « not vafMed. 

Item, one fanne of feathers, with a silver Handle ...*... mot vahled. 

Item, a jacke, with a weight of iron, and a jacke rope - 

andwheels •• — 3clj». — 

Item, two rolls of tobacco, waighing three score poundes, 

at U«- and vj(i. per pounde vy/. xs, — 

Item, one irolle of tobacco, wayinge twenty and nine 

pcHindes, at vij«. per pounde *>.• sj<* zij'. 

Item, a white stone horse — xl*. 

Item; a bay stone horse • — xl«. 

Item, a duo stone liorse.. — x». 

Item, a white geldinge '- zb. 

Item, a Mack geldinge — - x». 

Item, a greye geldinge , / — u. 

Rem, thne dung cartes iijf. — 

Iteoi, the oaroesses for the said horses and geldioges.*. — zz*. 

Smn Total, zJ2. z«. 
ftan, tfiree bnttea, and one Iratte and iij. qvarters of a 
kotte of Sbeny sacke JDtri. xv*. 

• QiMnr.— WliatantlieMi 
4 
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LARDER OF HENRY VIII. 

The following articles for the l^er, are from the fiag- 
ment .t)f a MS. volume, or commopplace book, .of some 

EersoQ probably holding an officiarsituation In the house- 
old of Heniy the Eighth. 

" M d. jrt ys acra^d by compomeasioM tluct the fenowthyppe of the puUos 
shall B'^e tUb KTn|ii nkjestey wytbe thes kinds of pultrey stuffe foUzyng, ob 
the pryce aiLhereafta aperythe : — , 

8waimeB,'thepece.. w 

Cranes' ) 

Bustards Sthepece^ • Uyr 

Storks ) 
Hurneaeweys ) 

ghowelerds vthepece xri^tf. ■ 
yiters > 

Peookks, old, the pece f Us 

Pechykks, the pace , ziiijrf 

Capons, of gr. [growth] of the best, the pece xxd 

Capons, good, Uie pece lAV^ 

Capons, the pece ▼iU^ 

Heanes, of gr^ Uie pece <.— y^id 

Beaves and figifta, the pece ,,......,..',.., xijd 

Guiles, the pece «* xflrf 

Meuz, the pece - «••• vlrf ^ 

Grene Gesse, from Easter tyll Mydspmer, ye pece , tQi2 

Gesse, grete, from Mydsomer tell Staroftyde, ye pece viijil - 

Goodwytt, the pece xijd 

Dotteiells, the doescn iljs. iii](< 

Qaayles, the dozen iiijd 

Sparro wes, the do^en iiid 

regjrons, thedoasen ^. viiUcf^" 

R^ietts, socars, the dozen xyli^d 

Connys, tell hallentyd, the dozen ut 

Wynter Conys, from hallontyd tyl shroftyd, the ctozen 0** ^ 

Mallards, thedosen ^^4 

Teellefl, the dQsen tjs 

Wqieons, the dozen ' tuj^ 

Wodcoks, the dozen t *...» ilils 

Plovers, grey, the dozen ii]« 

Bastarde Plovers, thedozen.. vj«. lj<f 

Maries, the dozen zviiM 

Larks, Hhe dozen * i^rf 

Henne spyti, the dozen < . zvtQd 

Buntynn, the dozen '. .' VHM 

Greale Byrds, the doaen ' yjd 

Eggs, from Ester to Mygbelmas xy]<< 

Eggs, from Mygbelmas tell Esler xxi' 

Bolter, swete, firom Ester tyll Halkmtyd, the powDde Qtf 

. Butter, swete, from HaBontyd tyll Ester, the pownde iQtf 
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C0B1OV8 BIU. or FARKr 

The Ibllowiitf is a true copy of the ori^pna) lodged m 
toe Tower of London. 

Geoige Nevily brother to the great Earl of Wl^rwick, at 
his instalment into his Archbishopric of Toik, in the year 
'1470, made a feast for the nobility, gentry, and cl^rgyi 
wherein he spent— 

300 quaneri of wheat 400 hermiet 

300 too of ale SOO pheasants 

104 tod of wine 500 partridf es 

1 ton of spic'd win« 4000 woodcocks 
80 fkt oxen 400 plovers 

a wild baUfl 100 curlews 

300 pigs 100 quaib 

1004 wethers 1000 eggets 

300 hogs SOO recs 

300 calves 4000 buclEs and does, and roebucks 
3000 geese 155 hot venison pasties 

3000 capons 1000 dishes of jellies 

100 peacocks 4000 cold venison passes 

900 ccaaes • SOOO hot custards 

900 kids 4000 cold custarcb 
9000 chickens 400 tarts 

4000 pifeons 300 pikes 

4000 rabbits 300 breams 

• J9^ bitternf 8 seals 
4000 duclcs* 4 porpoises. 

At this feast the Earl of Warwick was steward ; the 
Earl of Bedford treasurer ; the Lord Hastings comptroller ; 
with many noble officers, servitors. — ICMM) cooks.— 42 

• kitcheners. — BIS scullions. 

The following ^rice^ provisions in Lbndon, 280 years 
ago, during the reign oFElizabeth, are extracted from an 
old household account for the years 1594 and 5 : — 

iS. s. d. 
Paid 90th March^ for 1041b8. of butter, received out of Oloacester- 

shire, whereof lOlbs. at 3i, and the rest at 3d ^.... 1. 6 8 

Salt for the said butter 6 

Carriage for the butter from Bristol to London 4 6 

Paid, 99th of March, for a ibre quarter of Iamb, with the head .... S 9 

Foracapon ..- .« 19 

Klnesioiieof beef at 18d. the stone •.* • 13 6 

A quart of If almsey ^ 8 

For 41b. of soap 10 

Paid, April 3d, for a lamb r 5 

Adoawnof pigeon*..... ^. 0. 9 4 

FM98eggs • 7 

Paid, Amil 6th, for three pecks of fine floQi .« 9 6 

Toaskwof veal *•••. • 8a 

For a calf *s bead • « 10 

>For a pint of ckupet wine 9 

Apeckof oysters, July 31st • • < 

Hatfapittk of filberts, August 19 •«...« H 

Billf •ooadKdof «notes»F«b.lMi,UBft ••..•••.••••.•••..»••• 1^0^ 
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xorars uHinnED bt the cohniiutior or covuti^Tt 

rOB. TBE EKTERTUntENT OF JAMM.n.) lit HIS PROOUH 
THROUGH THAT TOWN 1687. ~ . ' 

{FVom Alt CbrponUion ReeorJi.") 
. On the lat of S^ember, 168T, Kins JamM IF. came to ' 
Cbye'alTV. The next mornii^ the Mayor and Aldennen 
altended bia^Maiesty from hi9 lodgings to the cross, and 
tbcDce Ibniugh Trinity church unto St. Michael% where 
be touched about 300 persons for the evil ; then had a 
stately breakfast and banquet at St. Mary's ball, at the- 
city's charge, and was attended thence to his )odging;s,- 
where he took borse, being attended by the mavor and 
aldermen on Gorseback, as far as Baggenton bridge,' the 
several companies, with their streamei-S, slandii^ on bolfa 
'aides on his Majesty passit^ by. Most of the nobility and 
gentry of lbe*ounlry waited on t^e kii^ when al Coventry ; 
and such numbers of people flocked m, tbal, standing at 
the window of front rooras, cost i3d. 
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Ur. BepUniiu Bolt, Maior, lorinsel 
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KJni'i«wk in V * 

CHycook , S 8 « 

Staxud Fleldln, for mBkJDK ■ iHKh lo hi* BbijeHy S T a ' 

F<>rliiirntpoileil,bonoiv«ilorMr>. 8DilUi,SM[-Rn« S 1) II 

TheAUkmoiithBlweimoWofcMlerloUivilelitui....; 3 U B . 

Bcvual nHnpuilalbrwtltliiE on UK KlBf 3J a t 

AhkmiMi WelMler, A>T neM 3 8 

Alderman BndjLvy, for corn -.--■■■ ,---<..--..-...-- 3 s 

His KijeOy-s cleik of Ibe markel . . . 

The K&i'a IrumpFtf ra 

KliUiatd.Homott, for carbine the ell 



Hl8U>)t 

Lbomott, for carrylnt the cltr itreaE 
r bBtaiTi m, forMt, fonl, and wtw 
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visils, were olijecled to in Queen 
ilated to impoverish her weallhieat 
if her high favour ; and her moat 
I, the pompous caslle of her own 
;ed as one of the strongest proo£j 
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How different with King Heniy Vll. Wbeiieyer this 
prince chanced to be at anj of his subjects' houses, or to 
pass more meals than one, he that would take upon him to 
discbai^e of bis diet, or of his officers and household, he 
would be marvellouslj offended with it, saying, " what 
private subject dare undertake a prince's chaige, or kK>k 
mto the secret of bis expense ?" 

Hasted informs us, that a gentleman of the name of 
Northwood entertained King Henry V. on his triumphant 
return from^France, at the Red Lion inn, at Sittingbourne ; 
and though the entertainment was plentiful, and befitting 
the royalty of his guest, yet such was the difference of the 
times, that the whole expense amc^unted only to nine shil- 
lings and ninepence ; wme being then sold at twopence a 
pint, and other articles in proportion. 

There are some old English dishes so celebrated, and 
even well relished at the present day, that the inventors 
of them have been handed down to grateful posterity, in 
themes no. less laudatory and encomiastic than those which 
are wont to carry down the stream of time the martial ex- 
ploits of our great captains and statesmen. Among these 
may be noticed the following epicurean effusion to the 
Rev. Mr. Pegge, editor of the " Forme of Cuny,*** &c 

M(Mt worthy Sir ! how J revere 

Your name and vary'd ehanaeter .! 

Whether yclad in cable vest, 

You do the office of the ]»ieit, 

And Chriitian mysteries unfold, 

Producing dilQge both new and (M: 

(Ae Chriathaa drawn the cliaracter 
. Of the good scribe and householder,) 

While all our listening flock rejoice, 

For well tbcnr know their shepherd's Yoicei 

Or whether I your merits view. 

As scholar and as critic too ! 

With wliat talents you ex^ln, 

Or learning, sacied or prolane, t 

Alike yrcaa in modern page, 

Of relics of ranotcst age I 

You range the fields of science o*er, 

And' each neglected nook explore: . 

Nor satisfied to share the toil 
- Of bringing iMHne the gen*ral spoil, 

Unweary'dyou repeat your round, 

To try what xleanings may be found ; 

And many a haodfoi you present 

Of fragmenm rare and choice coolent ; 

Which but for industry your own 

Had lain unnoticed and unknown. 
Hall owe more, Sir! May beallh attMMi 

On you— and Brander, your good friend, 

* Gentleman's Bfag. 1788. 
4* 
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Wbo with Joioc ktBdMM ImvvMmMiM 
To teachtts how viir itehefs ilm'4 .* 
All in ** the forme of Cany** tohL 
As i»*d In Richard's* dajs of oM, 
Whea Curry, as to then waa stjrrd, 
With wise avitmimU wt e»mfiPd, 

Even for servtoes like these, 
If y choicest mule* and poUgt* 
Attend your board and Maker PegfO, 
Cro whom I humbly make my leg,) 
Oh! that It were in Curry*8 powers, 
To lengthen out a life like yours ; 
I *m sure i *d search with anxious care^ . 
From end to end the bill of fare ;t 
« Hnppity, if possible, the mess 

Wherein the secret lay to guess. 

And should I miss it, I would try 
How I might beat its place supply, 
And strive your appetite to please; 
With stranger meats or *ottletiei.X 
Besides, a cuUus there siiould be, • 
That s{ieclal diith called mawmenee.$ 
(The capons broion^ and /«aiitr— these 
With my own fingers I would tey«« 
And for the free* and sugar too, 
It should be white, I prrmiiae you.) 
Lampreys likewise in Ga/yatyM, 
> And ypochras skonld be your wine, 
The veel or moUon «s you like, 
I would myself to gobeUM strike; 
And though I could not find (br use 
The powder fort or powder douMB^ 
I *d take good care tliat every dish 
Wasspic'd or sugar'd to your wish ; 
Like Rlehatd*s cook* were he alive. 
And you should eat and still survive. 

Eulogb similar to the above were not confined alone to 
the mail who invented a dish ; they were more frequently 
bestowed on the eatable substance itself. The roast beef 
and plum pudding—^* O, the roast beef of old England !"— 
have been whistled and sung since the days of pudding: 
making and beef roasting have been known in this thrice 
happy isle ; nor have Scotia's sons forgotten the praise due 
to their oaten cake, crowdie, and ''bannocks o' barley- 
meal ;" the haggis, a well-known Scotch dish, the contents 
of which are embedied in a sheep's paunch, and consist in 
the original plain and undi^^ised iorm of oatmeal, suet, 
and onions, salt and pepper^ being the only condimenUi. 
So favourite and long-standing a dish is the haggis witli 
our northern brethren, that thoi^i its celebrity has long 
been the topic of national commendation, it did not become 
the burden of poetic song till the immortal Burns selected 

* Richard IL t TaUe of contents. 

X The dessert. % An invigorating hroch; 
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k at a subject not unvrortfagr of his "« wood notes wild*'* 
He, however, has done it such aii&ple justice, that we can- 
"not lefiise it a place among our befij^-geien^ articles 01 
gastiooomic eminence :— » 

Fair fk* your honest sonsie (tee. 
Great cliieAaiii o' the puddtaif-nnet 
Aboon Uiem a* yetak your place, 

Pauncb, tripe, or thairm. 
Wed are ye wwiliy o* a grace 

Ailang'smyarm. 

Tbe groaning trencher there ye fill, 
Tour hurdiee Uke a distant hiH, 
Your pin wou*d help to mend a inU, 

in time o* need ; 
While thro* your pores the dews dintil^ 

Like amber bend. 

Bis kni re» see nwtic labour dight, 
An* cut you up with ready slight, 
Touchinir your gushing entrails bright, 

Like onlc ditch; 
And then, O what a xlorious sight, 

W,arm-reecKin rich. 

Then horn for horn they stretch and strive^ 
Deil tak* the hinmost, on they drive, 
Till a* their swaii'd ky tes bely ve 

Are bent like drums ; 
Tlwii auld gademan, maist like to ry ve, 

Bethankitt bums. 

fc there that o'er hto French ra^o**. 
Or also that wad staw a sow, 
Ur fricassee wad gar her spew, 

Wi* perfect sconner ; 
Looks down wi* sneering scomfli* view, 

Onsicadhmerl 

Poor devil ! see hhn owre his trash, 
As feckless as a withered rash, 
His spindle shank a good whip lash. 

His nieve a nit ; 
Thro* Moody flood or field to dash, 

O how unni ! 

But mark the T«stio*v.r»^«?j , . 
The trembling earth resounds his tread, 
Clap to his walie nieve a blade, 

^ HeMlmakU whistle; 

An* Isn, an* arms, an* lieads will sneg, 
x-a^ ^LIkotapso*thisUe. 

Te powers wha mnk mankind your care, 
Anddish them out their blH o* flue, 
Auld Scotland wants nae stinking ware 

That janps hi lugglea: 
But, If ye wlrii her gratefu* pray*r, 

Giahera Av/M.' 

For simplicity in its compilation, the Scotch hams is no 
to be surpassed by any nalionsd dish in modern Europe • 
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and though not rety inviting to those south of theTwe^ 
y^U in tl^ mouth and estimation of a thonHirb-bred Gale* 
donian, it would not be surrendered to the less digestibk 
plum-pudding of the Christmas festivibr* To a Scotf 
epicure, the haggis has delights equal to toe roost luxurious 
dish of ancient Home. It is capable of refinement, and 
Tvhen ^ well made' bj the hands of a bonnie Scots lassie* 
wha kens her domestic duties, it need never blush to show 
its '' honest sonsie face," on any table within the British 
dominions. 

Aft^r this, and the preceding poetical effusion in praise 
of curry, we deem ll a favourable opportunity to lay before 
our readers a receipt to make the latter famous epicurean 
dbh, and with which, to add to its zest, we have been 
favoured by the inventor himself, who is be^^ond all praise 
for the excellence of the composition ; which must ever 
stamp him as a veritable and worthy disciple of Apicius :— 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE CURR7 OF MR. ARNOT, OF 

GREENWICH. 

** TV make XT cukkt.— Take the heart oT a cabbafe, that Is, the very fauide, 
and nothing but the inside, pulling off air the leaves tiil it is about the size of 
an egg; chop this very fine ; two apples in thin sUoes ; tba Jnke of one lemon ; 
half a tea-spoonful of blacic peppNeir; one tea-spoonful of Cayenne pepper: 
one large table spoonful of my curry powder;*— Mix these ingredients well 
together. — Now take six onions, that have been chopped fine and fried brown ; , 
a gariick-head, about the size of a nutmeg, chopped very fine ; two ounces of 
fresh butter ; two table-spoonfuls of flour ; and one pint of strong beef or 
mutton gravy, and when these articles are bt)inng, add the former ii^;redienli 
mixed, and let the whole I>e well stewed up together ; If not hot enough, add 
Cayenne pepper; and now, add a fowl that has been roasted, and nicely cut 
np, or a rabbit, or some lean chops of pork or mutton, or a lobster, or the re* 
mains of yesterday's boiled cairshead, or any tiling else you may fancy, and 
you must have an exquisite curry fit for kings to partake c€; mark, that In this 
way you may curry any thing— old shoes would even be delicious, some ohl 
oil-cloth, or stair-carpet, not to be found fault with—Cgiovei, if much worn, 
are too nch) .F>Oh ! sendU up warm— ft warm-water dishis worth a diadem P* 

"Well, now for the rice — ^it should be put in water^ 
(which Water should be frequently changedV and should 
remain in the water half an hour at least ; this both clears 
it and soaks it ; — ^have your saucepan full of water (the 
larger the better), and when it boils rapidly, souse the 
rice in ; it will be done in ten or fifteen minutes — strain it 

« Curry powder, t» be teught ai Apothecaries' haU, or at some hlgli-eMt 
dmggisu:— 

Turmerkk Souncci 

Coriander seed 4 

Cdramlnsoed S 

F(Bn:;;reek seed ,,,,., 9 

•lb IWMpftrainly powdered and finety mixed: 
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iato ^ dish— wipe the sauoepan diy— return the dnMoed 
z^e into the saucepan, and put it on a gentle fire for a few 
WiDutes, with a towel over, it^-every grain wiU be sepa* 
Eftte-'^and do not cover the dish." 

Conceiving that we ought not to be behind the ancient) 
ia gratitude to the ingenious refinera of any thii^ beloi^io c 
to the tl^partement ae Vestomac, we invite our leaders to 
join chOTiis with us in the following 

IMPROMPTU. 

Muse, sing Um bmui who did to Pftris go, 

That be might twte their aoups. and muduoogm know 

But fling flUU louder, and in boMer strabi. 

The Han from Parii, wlio retunied again 

Totafliethiaeuny; . * « • 

CmteradenuU, 



CHAPTER V. 

DE EB GULINARIA— AND, FIRST, OF THE COOK mua^ j^ 

« Tbia fkvourM artiat ev»ry fancy tries, 
To make in vBrions f^ree, disbee riee ; 
While dirty Kulliomi, with theh-greaty flmu 
Dive in luxurious sauces to the wrists.'* 

CooKERr, we are told, has an influence- upon men*s 

actions; even in the h^best stations of human life. The 

great phiiosopher Pythagoras, in his golden verses, shows 

nioiaeif to be extremely nice in eating, when he lays it 

down as one of his chief principles of ^morality, to abstain 

from beans. The noblest foundations lof honour, justice. 

aid integrity, were found to be concealed in turnips, as 

appears by the great Roman dictator, Cincinnatus, who 

went from the ploi^h to take the command of the Roman 

army ; and having been victorious, returned to bis cottage : 

for When the Samnite ambassadors went thither to him 

.with a laige bribe, and found him cooking^ a meal of 

, turmps, thty immediateJy went back with the followine 

^ reply— ^* that it was impossible for them to pi^ail up<m 

one who could be contented with such a supper." 

In short, there are no honourable appellations, which 
may not be applied to cooks i and it appears that, through 
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the whole race of Char]einsigne> the great cook of the 
palace wa9 one of the prime ministers of state* and con* 
dactor of armies— «) true, indeed, is the maxim of Panlot 
iCmiliuSy after his glorious expedition into Greece, when 
he was to entertain the Roman people ; namel^> ^ that 
there Was equal sitill required to bring; an army mto the 
field, and to set forth a mag^nificent entertainment, since- 
the one was, as far as possible, to annoy your enemy, and 
the other to please your friend." 
To be bnef— all who have not a due regard for the 

LEARNED, l.\OUSTAIOt/S, MORAL, tTPRIGHT, and WARLIKB 

profession of Cookery, ** may they live,'* says a veiy sin- 
gular authority, whom we here quote,* '^as the ancient 
inhabitants of Puerte T^enturOj one of the Canaiy Islands, 
where they were so barbarous as to make the most con- 
temptible person to be their butcher ; they had likewise 
their meat served up raw, because they had no fire to dress 
it ; and I take this to be a condition bad enough of all 
conscience." Again, in his praise of the sublime art of 
cookery, the same autliority exclaims, ** I hope to live to 
see the day when every mistress of a family shall call up 
the children and servants, with ' Come, Miss Betty, how 
much have you got off of your art of cookery V * Where 
did you leave off. Miss Isabel V * Miss Katey, are you no 
farther than King Henry and the Miller ?' * Yes, Madam, 
1 am come to— 

Hifl name shall be enroird 
In Esteoait*fl book, whose gridiron *• fcam'd of gold.* 

*Pray, mother^ is that our Master Estcourt?' 'Well, 
child, if you mind this, you shan't be put to ^our assem- 
bly's catechism oext Saturday.' What a glorloin sight it 
will be, and how becoitiing a ereat familv,(osee the butler, 
outleamifig the steward, and the pains-taking scullery-maid 
exertinff her memory far beyond the mumping liOuB^ 
keeper?* 

However, seriaUmf the chief business of the cock beings 
to please the palate and the eye, and to render food easy 
of digestion, for the purposes of nutrition, which is to , 
supply the continual waste of the animal body, these 
objects are best acoomplishedby the simplest pipoess ; f<Kr— 

•* Where plenmireslii the eye ind palate meet, < 

Thatcook haa md*r^ hie work fiNB|ileie: 

* The Art of Cookerv In imitation of Borace*t Art of Poetry, itiitb 
Imtn lo Dr. LiMer, and others; by Edin. King, M. D. 
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m$ ilory i^t Uke Sir Loia«i knighthood tikM, 
ImiDorttf mad^ as KU-cat by hit plea.*' 

UDfortunately for maidctnd, many of the most salubrious 
kiteotions of food destined for the support of the human 
rhce are too frequently neg^lected. The sophistications 
mtioduced by modem cookery are frequently carried to 
the most extravagant pitch; and it seems almost to be 
fixgotteOy that it in by wholesome and plainly cooked 
aliments that our j^wth attains its proper period of per- 
fectioRr^that our limbs are stnen^bened-^that those organs 
destined to the perfection of the senses are reanimated— 
alid that it is from the juices contained in our food that the 
dniive texturr of our frail' machine is formed. 
^- NotwtCfastandir^ the h\^ culinary eulogia paid to cooks, 
it would appear they hate never been so tortunate^ like 
the generality of mankind, as to please every body, or to 
maintain their credit every where. We are informed by 
Flfliy» the- eminent Roman historian, that in ancient days 
a cook was considered a base knave; but he is now a 

Sett man, in high request, a companion for a prince, and 
e rival of a gentleman, and his skill now ranks among 
die finest arts, and most noble sciences ; l)ut ventre mini 
Itriii he still wears bis brains in his belly 

** Happy the man that has each fortune try'd/ 

' To whom iihe much has given and much deny'd, 

ViTith abotinence all idieaU* be seeSf 

And can regale hiinaelf with toast and cheese. 
• ♦ ♦ • « 

Drinic hearty draughts of ale fVom ptain bmwn bowls, 
And snatch the hooiely raahot from the eoals." 

This is plain, wholesome, and substantial living; and a* 
mode in which all. rational creatures ought to live. When 
It is recollected that it is to the chyle, which proceeds 
from our food» we are indebted for our blood, flesh, nerves, 
organs^ jand that all our senses owe their existence aad 
sensibility to the blood, is it not, then, a matter of some 
surprise, and of considerable regret, that so much pains 
should be taken to sophisticate the staff of life, by every 
art and invention that gourmands can suggest ? 

, ' " Where invention labours to debauch the treat, 

And wtatt the jaded appeUte to eau" 

To return once more to apii-kead; let us see in what 
sstimation cooks were held by the Romans. The loSs of 
these useful men were consecrated to posterity \ with the 
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Romans, it appears, that they participated in the honours 
fendered to the great men of the empire ; from the de- 
struction of which, and during a number of centuries, they 
only seemed to receive psJiicular encouragement frem 
some roasters who knew bow to appreciate their talents ; 
histoiy, at least, furnishes us with almost nothing respecting, 
them ; it is true, that on many other subjects our old chro- 
nicles are equally silent^ But now we return again, as 
forgterly, publicly to praise these culinaiy artiste ; and it 
IS with pleasure we here give two letters which compara- 
tively have not been lon^ written, upon the author of those 
two excellent pies which constitute the delight of both 
worlds, the celebrated Courtois of Perigord, wnose thread 
of life the fates cut too soon in the cultivation of an art 
which he practised with distinction and honour* 

Ignoeecnda quldem Ktavnt ti I gu oite w manes. 

« 

'< Whoever," says Bruyere, '' excels in an art* and gives 
it all the perfection of wnich it is capable, retires from it^ 
in some measure, and becomes equal with that which is* 
the most noble and exalted." 

^Caesar thought like Bruyere; be even went farther ; 
and this great man, who would rather have been the first 
in a village, than the second in Rome, if it had been ne- 
cessary, would likewise have preferred being the first cook 
than the second captain of the universe. 

^ It will perhaps be seen that my object being to pay 
an eulogium to an illustrious pie^maker of the 18th cen> 
tuiy, it is going a little back, to come to the time of 
Cflesar and ^ruyere ; but there is .so little philosophy in 
this reputed eminent philosophical age, that it is ibll of 
prejudices, so that it is still much better to contend against 
its effects by authority than by reason. 

^ It is doubtless to these prejudices that we are to attri- 
bute the silence which has been observed ^relative to the 
loss we have just experienced of this ^at man, whose 
works were relished throughout the universe--in a word, 
of Courtois, the illustrious author of the Pengbrd pies. 
He is dead! and no one has come to throw fiowers upon 
his tomb: and oblivion seems already to hay% taken pos- 
session ot his name ! How many great men -unknown, for 
the want of a Homer ! It is not for me to be ^thc; Homer 
v^ho OQ^ht to eternalize the memoiy of Courtois; but,'in 
the absence of talents, I will be more zealous than my 
f(0ll6w-dtizens, for the glory of this famous artist. ' 1 will 
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be more grateful than tliey for the enjojmenU which he 
furnished me with ; 1 will lecommeDd bim to posterity ; I 
will endeavour to cany thither his name ; 

*^* Et, ■! de rioasirje wPenKpottt lo Qrix, 

J'ai du moins Tlioaneur de Tavoir entreprto.^ 

^ If Perigord be indebted for a mat part of its fame to 
the tru£9^es it produces, it must be acKnowledged, that 
both Perigord and truffles owe the greatest part of their 
celebrity to the talents of Courlois. It was himself who 
made them worth what they are ; — it was he who dis» 
covered new relations between heterogeneous substances,, 
who found a thousand learned and incculent combinations, 
which exalted their merit, which submitted them to a 
practical analysis infinitely superior to the roost celebrated 
chemist of Europe ; it was Courtois who invented the art 
of making pies transportable under the Eauator and to the 
Poles, and made with such exact nicety, that (hey always 
went on improving { and their point ot perfection exactly 
corresponded with the moment of their arrival at the ex- 
tremities of the globe. Like those statues, which, seen 
close at hand, are hideous, become more beautiful in pro- 
portion as you recede from them, and which, at a given 
point, are master-pieces of sculpture. In my opinion the 
discovery of the incorruptible and imperishable pies, is, at 
least, equal to that o{ water-proof cloth. 

** O thou I whose charming^ verses in thy poem on gas- 
tronomy celebrate so well the enjoyment which a good 
meal procures, resume thy lyre, and sing our hero! Second 
him, all ye who know the value of a ^ood dinner, and of a 
delicious viande ! Let gratitude inspire you, O ye whose 
wit, talents, and merits would never have succeeded in 
the worlS, and who owe your rank, education, and fortune, 
to a timely-placed Perigord pie ! ' 

** Courtois perhaps might be celebrated for his civil and 
aiiministrative virtues ; ne was long a municipal officer ; 
he was a member of the National Guard ; but I leave 
these concerns to others. Arma togamgue canant alii, 

*' * Pour moi, de lea pAl^ conservant la m^molre, 
Cost 4 ce tiire aeul que je chante sa gloire.' . 

(Signed) " Apicius.' ' 
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Second Letter, 



**Tq repair an iDJuiy^ even an mvduntaiy one, is the 
dutyof eveiy honest man. It was not my intention, while 
scattering a few odoriferous flowers over the tomb of the 
famous pie-maker (Courtois) of Perigord, to strew the 
successful path of Madelaine Pressac, nis daughter, with 
thorns. Some people, whose sensibility lies principally 
in the stomach, nave participated in my regrets for the 
death of this celebrated man, and have ielt them the more 
acutely^ imagining that the secret of making good pies 
was buried with meir author. Let, however, the modem 
Apicii console themselves ; — ^man passes away ; but the 
pies remain. For a length of time the confidant and joint 
labourer of her father. Mademoiselle Pressac was funda- 
mentally acquainted with that part of culinary chemistry, 
which draws such wonderful benefit from truffles and 
partridges ; by adding to th^ knowledge of Courtois himself 
all the delicacy whicn distinguishes her own sex, she will 
yet excel in his business ; for, on this important point, I am 
fond of adopting the. doctrine of perfectibility. 

** * Croire tout d^eouvert eA une erreur profonde, 
CTett pcendrt rborizon pour les bomes du monde !* 

(Signed) " Apiciuf ." 

The process of cookery, notwithstanding the mat 
number of receipts, are but kw. In some the chief object 
is to extricate the fluid or soluble parts of the substance 
cooked ; in others, to alter the nature of the substance 
itself, and often to combine both purposes. As, however, 
we do not purpose to lay down any general instructions 
on this subiect, presuming that our convives will always 
find their (tinners ready cooked to their hand, in a style 
that will by no means bring discredit ^on the AmphitnoD 
or master of the house ; and as it is not unffequeo^ 
more dilBucult to find an appetite than a dinner, a few worn 
on the stomach and appetite may not here be irrelevant^ 
served up. 
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tHAPTER n. 

STOMACH Jan> APPSTITB. 

f The stomach has frequently a great deal more laid to 
Its charge than it is guilty of; for it is just as tractable as 
any other part of the system when wefl used, and is oftep 
oonsiderabif more indulgent. It certainly possesses the 
most exquisite sympathy, and is feelingly alive to all the 
injuries inflicted, on any of its dependencies ; but that it 
is either a pudding-bae* intended to be filled, or like, a 
pair of saddle-bags, built for stowage, and to be crammect 
as full as it can hold, is a mistaKen, and oAen a fatal 
notion. 

The stomach then, anatomically and physiologically con^ 
sidered, for the want of a better simile, may not inappro- 
priately be likened to a pair of Sc^ch bagpipes, wnich, 
having an entrance and an exit for the necessary quantity 
of air they ought to receive and contain, without being 
distended beyond their natural elasticity, it submits to tte 
functions it has lo perform with ease and harmony. In 
like manner, the stomach has its conducting tube f oesopha- 
gus) for the aliment it is destined to hold and digest; so 
also has it its common sewer or drain (the intestinal canal) 
through which all superfluous matter is carried away. By 
this succesion of changes the health and strength of the 
animal economy is mamtained. 

Appetites are often capricious when left to the iroaeina- 
tion ; ' and the stomach, when accustomed to artificial 
stimuli, plays such fantastic tricks ** before high Heaven," 
as not unfrequently make ev«n gourmands themselves^ 
weep. 

According 'to gastronomers, there are three sorts of appe- 
tite ; two of which come more immiediately under the 
consideration of the gourmand r— 

1. That which we feel upon an emjuty stomach : a sen- 
sation so iraoerious, that it does not quibble much with tb« 
quality ef tne food offered to. it,jbut whichy at the si^t of 
a ragout, nisices the month water. 

^ 8m jl40 «r « dever Mtfl^ work br Dir 8MreM0iH on Ifenrous 
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2. That which is felt when, sitting down to a dinner 
without being hungrj, we taste some succulent dish, which 
realizes the proverb, " appetite comes by eatine ;" and 
which may be compared to a husband whose luKewamv 
neart grows more kmdly on the first caresses of his wife. 

3. That appetite 'excited by some delusive viand, which 
makes its appearance towards the end of a meal, when, 
the stomach already Satisfied, the temperate man is about 
to retire without reluctance. This may be typified by the 
gross desires of libertinaee, which, although illusory, or 
feeding only in the mind, give rise nevertheless to some 
real pleasures. 

A Knowledge of stomachical metaphysics ought to 
direct a skilful cook how to prepare the nrst, secoml, and 
third courses ; the last of which usually consists of a ridj* 
culous variety of wines, liquors, fruits, confectionary, &C.9 
to feed the eye, to overcome the stomach, paralyze diges- 
tion, and seduce children of a lai^er growth, to sacrifice 
the health and comfort of several days, for the infantine, 
though no less gourmand, pleasure of tickling their palates 
with these new-fangled lollypops. 

The stomach, nevertheless, tnough the main-spring of. 
our system, ou^ht not unnecessarily to engage more of our 
attention than is requisite to the due performance of its 
necessaiy functions, and the maintenance of health, any 
more than it ought not, by any means, to become a mere 
matter of secondary importance ; because, if it be not 
sufficiently wound up to warm the heart and support the 
circulation, the whole business of life will be inenectually 
performed ; we can neither think with precision, sleep with 
tranquillity, walk with vigour, or sit down with comfort^ 
if there be any thing wrong iti the victualling office. Bat 
let no roan make so far a '^god of his guts," as to give 
them precedence over other equally paramount duties 
which lie owes alike to himself and society. 

Every convive will best know how to regulate his dppe* 
tite, by the quality and quantity of the food his stomach is 
calculated to bear. The best rule is to leave oflf with an 
appetite ; and the bon vivarU will always prefer hilari^ 
from winp, than heaviness from repletion. 

'If yarie^ of food be at all necessaiy, it is from the mu- 
tual advantages which veffetable and animal food have inr 
correcting each other. Whatever this variety maj consist 
of, it does not appear that' any inconvenience arises froai 
their mixturei or difficulty of assimilation, provided a 
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moderate quantity be taken at a time ; and the quantity of 
-nutriment in each, is either absolute or relative — ^absolute^ 
as regards the quantity it really contains, sufficient powers 
beiog given to extract it ; — relative, with respect to the 
assimilating powers of those who use it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CULINARr TECHNICALITIES. 

' It may happen in this as in all works of art, that there 
may be terms not sufficiently intelligible to common 
readers. The reader may not have a just idea of the 
import of the word Amphttrion^ convive^ ParadU^ he 
The first implies the host, or father of 'the feast; or, in 
other words, the person who invites ; and convive, or 
guests the person invited. The last, orPareutite, we shall 
give 9ome further explanation of as we proceed ; in the 
mean time, suffice it to say, that in plain English, at the 
present day, it means neither more nor less uan what is 
genemlly understood by the word 9pungtr. or hanger-qrif 
a penonage at times not very easily afirontea, ahd of whom, 
at all times, it is not easy either to dispense with or to 
shake off. To be brief, we find such a being"^ nowhere 
bettei described than in the following lines :-^ 

MTtieve ar^flome peraoiiBfloexoeMiTe rado, 
That to your priv&te table they *ll Intrude. 
In vain you fly-j in vain pretend to fast, 
Tom like a fox, they *H catch you at the laaL 
You must, since bars and doors are no defence, 
Even quit your house as in a pestilence. 
Be quick, nay, very qufok, or be 'H approacli, 
Alia as yoA 're seanp'rtng, stop you in your coaelk 
Then think of all your stns, and you wlu see, 
How right your guilt and punishment ap«e ; 
Perhaps no tender pity could prevail, 
But you would tbrow some debtor into JaU. 
Now mark the cflbet of this prevailing cane, 
YoA are detained by KHneching that is woiw. 
Weire It in my election, I should choose. 
To meet « rav^n^us »«(/*, #r bear got loo4» : . 
He Ml eat and ulfc, and talking stul will eat, 
No quarter from the Parasite you 11 get ; . 
Hut, itiktf a ZmcA, well fix'd he Ml Buck what *■ Rood, 
And never part till satisfY'd with bloo^ " 

6* 
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AirCIEirT ITAMES OF MSHES. 

The reader may not have a just idea oismoUed mutton f 
alluded to in Dr. King's art of CookeiTy" which is a sheep 
roasted in its' wool, to save the trouble of taking off the 
skin^ to which he alludes in the following lines :- 

" The greatest part of cooks 

Searching for truth, are cousen'd by its looks. 
One wouid have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults fresh'd^ from th* eggs in batter fry'd : 
Others, to riiow the greatness of their soul, 
Will have your mutton avooVd and oxen whole. 
To vaiy the same things some think is art, 
By l&rmng of hog*s feet and Bacon tart, 
. The taste is now to that perfection brought. 
That care, when wanting skill, creates the fault.* 
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BacoD and filbert tarts are something unusual in this age 
of refined eating and drinking ; but since sproui tarts and 
pistaddo tarts are one and the same thin^,* those who have 
a desire for them may easily know where to find them. 
As for grouty it is an old Danish dish, and claimed as an 
honour to the ancient family of Leigh. A dwarf pie was 
prepared for King James the first. When Jefiery, his dwarf, 
rose out of one armed with his' sword and buckler. 
Though marinated Jish, htppocraSf and amhig%ies\ are 
known to all who exercise we culinary art in any exten- 
sive d^ree ; yet terrenes are not so usual. These consist 
of a silver vessel filled with the most costly dainties, afler 
the manner of an olio. A surprised is likewise a dish not 
veiy common, which, promising litUe from its first appear- 
ance, when open, abounds with all sorts of variety; which 
cannot better be compared than .to the fifth _act ot*a 
comedy. 

, * Vide SalnBOB*a Ftanily DfcUonaiy 

t ** When straighten'd in your time and senramt few 

You Ml rightly then compose an ambigtie ; 

WbeTO'uit uid seeood eoucse, and your dOMrt, 

AU la one sin^-table have their part; 

From such a vast eoofusion 'tis delightt 

To find the Jarring-elements unite 

Aaknitm a atnicliin grateful to the aight*' 

OtkCitSTx 
1 1* Meat foK'dtoo mpeb, tmtoacib'd at taUellM, 

Few care for carving trifles in disguise, 

Or tiitt ftntaatic diab, aome caU nofrite,'* 

,Op.Clt 
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Lest MaiOisOi vinegar/^ Tha]iessin,t and Botnt should 
be takeo f(^ dishes^ l^ it known that the 6nt was a gen- 
tleman with a scollopped coat, that the second was one of 
the most ancient bards amon^ the Britons, and the lasty one 
of the most learned critics of his time. 

Cooks, as well as poets, are ambitious to have all their 
words nicely chosen, and properly adapted ; and no doubt 
they would feel the same regfret to hear them mangled by 
persons of some rank and quality — ^for instance, were they 
(cooks) to hear a person say, — Pray cut up Ihat ffoo$e : 
help me to some of that ckiclcenj hen, or capon, or half thai 
plover; instead of using the proper terms — Break ihai 
goose, push that chicken, spoil ^kat hen, sauce thai capon^ 
snince that plover. If people are so much out in commoi^ 
things, how much more would they be with bitterns, 
herons, cranes, and peacocks ? But it is in vain for its to. 
complain of the faults and errors of the world, unless wsk 
lend a nelping hand to retrieve them. 

^CENE FROM THE COMCDV CALLED *^ ThE LaWYER'^ 

Fortune, or Love in a Hollow Tree." 

This old comedy has its peculiar embellishments ; and 
as it is a poem carefully framed according to the nicest 
rules of tne art of cookery, it may be acceptable, in thii 
view, to many of our niodern bons-vivans. 

The play opens with a scene of good housewifery^, 
where Favourite, the housekeeper, makes the following 
complaint to the lady Bonona : — 

" Fav, Tbe last mutton killed was leaui Madam ; sbould not aome fat aheeo 
be brought in 1 

Bon. What say you, Z,eCacr«, to it 1 

X.«t. This is the worst time of the year for sheep ; .the fresh grass makes 
'em fall away, and Uiey begin to taste of the wool ; they must be spared 
awhile, and Favourite must cast to spend some salt meat and flsh : I |^Ope \^ 
shall have some calves-feet shortly." 

* " New things produco new words, and thus Montetb 

Has by cbe vessel sav'd his name from death.'* 

Op. Cit. 
t " Our Ckmhrian fathers, sparing in their food. 

First broil'd their hunted goals on bars of wood, 

Sharp hunger was their seasoning, or they took 

Such salt as issu'd from the native rock. 

Their sailading was never far to seek. 

The poig'nant water-grass, or aav*ry leek ; 

Until the British bards adorned this Isle, 

And taught them how to roast and how to bofl : 

Then TAaZt«««tii rose and sweedv strung 

The British harp, instructing white he suQg.'* 

Art of Cookery, p. 85. ^ 
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What can be more ^reeabk to the art of coofceiy» 
where the author sajfr-- 

** But tho* iiMr«dfe1w not too nicety act, 
* Tet I anotDer*! appetite may wbet ; 

May teach blm when to imy, when aeaaon past, 

Wliat*e stale, what'setioloe, what's plentiful, what wasted 

AnAjead bim through the varioua maze of taste.** 

In the second act, Valentine, Mrs. Bonona's son, the 
consummate character of the play, having, in the first act^ 
lost his hawk, and consequently his way, benighted, and 
lost, and seeing;^ a light in a distant house, comes to the 
thrifty widow Furiosa's, (which is exactly accordinff to 
the rule, a prince who in a forest rides astray I)— where 
he finds the old gentlewoman carding, the fair Florida^ 
her daughter, woiSing on a parchment, while the maid is 
spinning. Peg reaches a cnair ; sack is called for : and, 
in the mean time, the good old gentlewoman complains so 
of rogues, that she can scarce keep a goose cnt a turkey in 
safety for them. Then Florida enters with a little white 
bottle, about a pint, and an old fashioned eJass, which she 
fills and gives her mother, who drinks to Valentine, he 4o 
Florida, she to him again, and he to Fiiriosa, who sets it 
down on the table. 

After a short time, the old lady cries out, ** Well, 'tis my 
bed-time, but my daughter will show you the way to yours, 
for I know you would willingly be in it.'* This was 
extremely kind ! Now, on her retiring, behold the great 
judgment of the poet ; she bein^ an old gentlewoman that 
went to bed, he suits the following regale according to the 
age of the person. Had boys been put to bed, it had 
been proper to have laid the ^oose to the fire ; but here it 
is otherwise ; for, after some intermediate discourse, he is 
invited to a repast, when he modestly excuses himself 
with — ** Tndi/f Maaam, I have no stomach to any meat^ but 
' to comply wdh you. You have^ Madam, entertained me 
with all that i$ desirable already.^^ The lady tells bim a 
cold supper is better than none : so he sits at the table, 
offers to eat, but can't. Certainly Horace t:ouId not have 
prepared himself more exactly, for (according to the^rule, 
a roidffw has cold piCf) thougb Valentine, being love-sick, 
and could not eat, yet it was his fault and not the poet's. 
But when Valentine is to return that civility, and to inyite 
Madam Furiosa, and Madam Florida, with other good com- 
pany, to his mother the hospitable lady BcNuuoa's, (who^ 
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by tfa$ by, had called for two bottles of wine for Latitat^ 
lier attorney,) then affluence and dainties are to appear — 

** Maagoea, potaigo, cfaamplgiioii, eaviaM. 

And Mrs. Favourite, the housekeeper, makes the foHowing 
important inquiries : — 

** Fm. MifltraM ! shall I |Nit aay onuhroonia, mangoca, or baiabooBa, into 
tiw salad 1 
Bon. Yea ; I prithee, the best thou hast. 
tke. fiballl use ketehap, or anchovies, in the gravy 1 
ir^m. What you wiU." 

But, however magnificent the dinner might be, yet Mrs 
Bonona, as the manner of some persons is, makes her ex 
cuse for it with ''Well, gentlemen, can ye spare a little 
time to take a short dinner ? I promise you it shan't be 
long." It is very probable, though the author does not 
male any of the guests give a relation of it, that Valentine, 
belhg a sportsman, might furnish the table with game and 
wild fowl. There was at least One pheasant in the house, 
of which Valentine told his mother the morning before. 
^ Madam, I had a good flight of a pheasant cock, that, 
after my hawk seized, made head as if he would have 
fought, out my hawk plum'd him presently." 

Now, it is not reasonable to suppose that Valentine, 
lying abroad that night, the old gentlewoman, under that 
concern, would have any stomach to it for her own supper. 
However, to see the fate of things — ^ihere is nothing per- 
manent, for one Mrs. Candia, making (though infiocently,) 
a present of a hawk to Valentine, Florida, his mistress, be- 
comes jealous, resolves to leave him and run away with 
an odd sort of a fellow, one Major Sly. Valentine, to ap» 
pease her, sends a message to her bv a boy, who tells her, 
" His master, to show the trouble ne took by her misap- 
prehension, had sent her some visible tokens, the hawk 
torn to pieces with his own hands ;" and then pulls out of 
the basKet the wings and legs of a fowl. So we see the 
poor bird demolished, and all nopes of wild fowl destroyed 
for the future : and happy were it did its misfortunes stop 
here. ^ But the cruel beauty refusing to be appeaseo, 
Valentine takes a sudden resolution, which he communi- 
cates to Letacre, the steward, ta bnuh off^ and quit hifl 
habitation.^ However this turned out, whether Letacre 
did not believe hb youi^ master to be sincere, and Valen- 
tine, just before, having threatened to kick the housekeeper 
fot being too fond of him, and his boy being a greenhorn. 
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and inekperienced in travelling, ^ saems they made bvd 
slender provision for their expedition ; for there is but one 
scene interposed before we find distressed Valentine ip' 
the most misenble condition that the joint arts of poetrff 
and cookery are able to represent him. There is a scene' 
of the gJtesAest horror, and most moving; to compassion o£ 
anjrthinff to be seen among the modems ; Talks of no pyra» 
nuds (^jbwlf or bisks ofJUk^ is nothing to it ; for here we see 
an innocent person, unless punished for his mother's and 
housekeeper's extravagance, as was stated before, in their 
mushrooms, mangoes, oamboons, ketchup, and anchovies, 
reduced to the extremity of eating his hrtad wWiout cheOe, 
and faaviog no other dfrink than rxxjUer. For he and his 
boy, with two saddles on his back, and a wallet, find 
themselves in a walk of confused trees^ where an owl 
hoots, a bear and leopard stalk across the desert at a dis* 
tance, and yet they venture in, where Valentine addresses 
his boy in the foUowing lines, which would draw tears 
from any thing that is not marble : — 

" Hang ap thy wallet on that tree, 
And creep thou in this hollow place with me. 
Let's here repose our wearied limbs till they more wearied be. 

Boy. There's nothing left in the wallet but one piece of cheese-'-what shall 
we do for bread T 

FaL. When we have slept, we will seek out 
Some roots that shall supply that doubt. 

£oy. But no drink, Master ? 

Fti. Under that rock a spring I see, 

Wliich shall relieve thy thhrst and me." 

Thus the act concludes ; and it is dismal for the audi- 
ence to consider how Valentine, and the poor boy, who it 
seems had a coming stomach, should continue there all the 
time the music was playing and longer. But to ease 
them of their pain, by an invention which the poets call 
catastrophe, Valentine, though with a long beard, and 
veiT weak with fasting, is reconciled to Florida, who, 
embracing him, says, ^ I doubt I have offended him too 
much, bat I ^1 attend him home, cherish him with cordials, 
make him broths, anoint his limbs, and be a nurse, a tender 
nurse to him." Nor do blessings come alone ; for the eood 
mother, havii^ refreshed him with warm baths, and xept 
him tenderly m the house, orders Favourite, with repeated 
iii}uiictioii& to get the best entertainment she ever provided 
•—to ooosicUr what she has, and what she wants — and to 
get all ready in a few hours ; and the whole is wound up 
with a dance and a wedding 



There is, ^e believe, sdiircely any thing more of a 
piece, than this comedy. Some persons may admire ywt 
meagre tragedies ; but give us a play v?here there is a 
prospect otgood mea^ or of good wine, stirring in every 
act of it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COOKERY AND POETRY. 

We have already observed, that cooks^ like poets, are 
fond oiflofwery materials : and that they like to harmonize 
thehr subjects in the most glov^ing language and phrases, 
not often diverted of simile and metaphorical beauty. 
Neither do M^e find that it proceeds fipm any enmity of the 
cooks, but rather it is the fault of their masters, that poets 
are not so well acquainted with ^ood eating as otherwise 
they might be, were they oftener invited to dinner. This, 
however, we will be bound to say, even in the presence of 
Mr. Southey, or any other poet laureat who has preceded 
him, that a good dinner is brother to a good poem ; with 
the single exception that between four and five o'clock the 
former is more substantial. 

A supper has been known to make the most diverting 
part of a comedy. Mr. Betterton, in The Libertine, has 
sat veiy gravely with the leg of a chicken, and Jacomo has 
been seen very merry, eating heartily of peas and buttered 
eggs, under the table. The host, in The ViUain, who car- 
ries tables, stools, furniture, and provisions all about him, 
gives great content to the spectators, when, from the crown 
of his hat, he produces his cold capon ; so Amaryllis, or, 
rather, Parthenope, in The Rehearsal, with her wine in 
her spear, and her pie in her helmet ; and the cook that 
slobbers his beard with sack posset, in The Man^s the 
Master, have made the most diverting part of the action. 
These embellishments we have receiveci from an imitation 
of the ancient poets. Horace, in his Satires, makes Mecse- 
nas vciy merry with the recollection of the unusual enter- 
tainments and dishes ^iVen him by Nasidienusj and with 
his railleiy upon garlic, in his third Epode. The supper 
of Petromus, with all its machines and contrivances, gives 
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US the most lively description of Nero^s luxuiy. JuTenal 
spends a whole Satire about the price and dressing of a 
simple fish, with the judgment of the Roman Senate coih 
teralns it. Thus, whether serious or Jocose, good eatiof 
is- made the subject and ingredient of poeticd entertain* 
ments. 

Amoi^ poets, it is agreed that episodes are to be inter- 
woven in their poems with the greatest nicety of art ; and 
it is the same with a good table, where a very good epi- 
sode has been made, ^if we tsibj so term it,) by sendmg 
out the leg of a goose or the gizzard of a tuney to be 
broiled ; thoueh it is known that critics, who generally are 
blessed with the very best of stomachs, have been offended 
that the unity of actioi) has been so far broken ; and yet, 
ias in our plays, so at our common tables, many episodes 
are allowed, as slicine of cucumbers,' dressing of salads, 
seasoning the inside of a sirloin of beef, breaking lobsters' 
daws, stewing wild ducks, toasting of cheese, legs of larks, 
and other materials of a comestible nature. 

A poet, who, by proper expressions and pleasing images, 
is to lead us into the knowledge of necessaiy truth, may 
delude his audience extremely, and indeed liarbaiously, 
unless he possess some knowledge of the art of cookery, 
and the progress of it. For instance, would it not sound 
ridiculous to hear Alexander the Great commanding his 
canon to be mounted, and ordering red-hot bullets to be 
tthrown out of his mortar pieces ? Equally the same would 
it be when Statira, talking of tapestry hangings, which, all 

tie learned know, wer^, many years after her death, first 
uittf up in the hall of Kin^ Attalus? What audience 
coald endure to hear Falstan complain of having dirtied 
'iai stockings, or Anne Boleyn calling for her coach, when 
every schoolboy, who has read an subridgment of the his- 
tory of his own country^ knows that Qjjeen Elizabeth was 
the first that had her -coach, or wore silk stockings ; ^ 
{^either can a poet put hops in an Englishman's dnnk, 
before heresy made its appearance among us ; nor can he 
serve them with a dish of carps before that time. As well 
iniffht he give Kin^ James the first asparagus on his arrival 
tn London, which, it is well known, was not brought into 
England till many years after this event ; or make Owen 
Tudor present. Qpeen Catherine wilh a sugar loaf, when It 
would have been as easy to have presented her with a 
diadem of equal magnitude, &c. . 
.' 9° ^^ contrary, however, it would Aow^^the reading of 
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a poet to some advantage, were he to ]>ut a turkey cock 
or hen upon ai table in a tragedy : and it would ble even 
now advisable in Hamlet^ insteadf of the painted truffles 
used, and in all probability would give more satisfaction to 
the acton ; for, it is reported by Diodorus Sicnlus, that 
the sisters of Meleager or Diomedes, mourning for their 
orotber, were turned into hen turkeys, from whence pro- 
ceeds their stateliness of ^ait, reserve in conversation, and 
melancholy in the tone oi their voice, as well as in all their 
actions. But this would be the most improper meat in the 
world for a comedy, seeing that melancholy and distress 
require a different sort of diet, as well as language ; and 
a fair lady has been known to say, that if by any accident 
she found herself upon a strangle road, and driven to great 
necessity, she believed she might for once be able to sup 
upon sack posset and a fat capon. ' 

To conclude — our greatest dramalico-poetic author, Mr. 
Dryden, has made the mysteries of cookery subservient to 
his art, in the prologues to two of his plays, one a tragedy, 
and the other a comedy, in which he has sh6wn his greatest 
skill, and proved himself most successful, namely, in hb 
comedy ot All/or Love : — 

** Fops mav have leave to level all they can, 
Aa piginiea would be glad to top a man ; 
Half wita are fleae, m little and so litht, 
We scarce could know they live bat that (bey lute 
But ae the rich, when tir*d with daily feasts, 
For change become their next noor tenant's guests : 
JMak hearty draughts of ale from plain brown bowls, 
And snatch the homely rasher from the coals : 
80 you, recoming from much better cheer, 
For once may venture to do penance here ; 
And since that plenteous autumn now is past, 
Whose grapes and peaches have indulged your taste 
Take in good part uom our poor poet's board, 
Buoii simvdra ftults as winter can affbrd." 

How fops and fleas should come together cannot wel 
be accounted: but no doubt his ale, rasher, grapes^ 

r aches, and snrivelled apples might pit, box, ana galleiy 
well enough. 

His prologue to Sir Martin MaraU. is* such a piece 6i 
exquisite poettyy that we cannot resist giving that also :— 

** Fbols, wMch each man meets in his dish each day, - 
Are yet the great regalias of a play ; 
In which to poets vou Iwt Just appMr 
To praise Hiiablgliil viilch tost ihsBio dear. 
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Fo|» in tbe.iDWB more eatfly will ptM, 

One story makes a itatiiUMe Mi ; 

But Bueh in plays must bo much tlUckeftomi, 

Lilce yelics of eggs, a dozen beat to one. 

Ofaeeiying poets all tbelr walks invade, 

As men watcli woodcocks gliding througll a glaik; , 

And when they have enough for comedy, 

They 'stow their several bodies in H pie. 

The poet 's but the cook to fashion it, 

For, gallants, you yourselves have found- the wit ; 

To bid you welcome Would your bounty wrong, 

None welcome tlKwe who bring tlieir elieer* ato^i** 

The ima^e here is so extremely lively, that one may 
almost think they see the whole audience with a dish of 
buttered eggs in one hand, and a woodcock pie in the 
other. 

Cooks seem to have been persons ot* consequence in thti 
households of our princes. Witness the manor of Ading^- 
ton, given by the Conqueror to his cook, and still held by 
the service of presenting the king at his coronation with a 
dish of plum water gruel, called Jie la grovie^ for the 
makine of which there is the recipe preserved in some of 
the public offices. The dress is likewise stated : it is a 
laced hih and apron. Though that part of the ceremony 
on the installation of Knights of the Bath, where the 
master cook threatens to cut off the spurs of any knight 
who shall misbehave, seems rather to degrade the office^ 
The master cook is, we also believe, the executioner for 
cutting off the hand of any person who shall strike another 
within the verge of the court. 

In some extracts from the books of account in the chest 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Sandwich, A. D. 1596, 
among the expenses of entertaining the Mayor with a din* 
ner upon St. Bartholomew's day, is the following item : — 

" For turnyoge the spytte, iiij<<. 
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Ye deities, who rule the forests, woods, vales, and foun« 
tains, I am so weak, thin, miserable, and emaciated a beii^, 
that, notwithstanding it be enjoined by my religion, I 
scarcely dare offer up my prayer and converse with ye ; 
for with difficulty I can persuade myself that, from the 
recesses of your sylvan caves, ye would deign to listen to 

* Some critics read tt 't^uur 
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inj^ little saueakiiig Toicey and pay daily attentmiy in the 
midst of the groves and njmphs-by which ye are sur- 
rounded, to a beincr who does not stand h%her than I&v4 
feet and ao inch. 1 have, nevertheless, sometimes proudly 
flattered myself that ye have vouchsafed to notice me, par^ 
ticuJarly since 1 have placed myself in the ranks of men 
who M>eak ^ language of the godtf for .thus it has been 
agreed upon to call poetiy, which, indeed, is a sublime 
lar^uage, because, in the composition of it, sonorous words 
and extraordinaiy turns of phrases are employed ; but 1 
think that ye have never used a similar lang^uage. On the 
other hand, when I reflect that ye never payed any heed 
to the gfreat crowd of men who lived upon the earth— to 
my brother poets, Hesiodj Homer, Vii]^ii, Tasso, Comeille, 
and Racine, who spoke the language \n question a hundred 
times better than I do, 1 feel at once confused and hum- 
bled. But should ye, in your great greatness, deign to take 

' some interest in my insignificant, hungry, and helj^less con- 
dition, I beg ye never, to a certain point, to deprive me ot 
common sense, although it be said that such a qualification 
is not absolutely necessary in the starvii^ trade which I 
have the misfortune to follow. Grant me such a command 
of ideas and words, beef-steaks, mutton-chops, and caper 
sauce, that I may have no occasion to hunt, day and night, 
with a hungry belly, for hemistiches and lack of rhymes^ 
without, often, being able to find good ones, which is the 
very reason that I am often more unfortunate than if I were 
actually working in the mines, quarries, and plantations. 
I beg of ye to inspire me from time to time with some new 
subjects, ibat I may. not be obliged to fag in the paths pre- 
viously trodden and rendered threadbare by others ; and 
that 1 may cease to repeat, as I have often done, and con- 
tinue to do, even to disgust, that which has been said, 
whistled, and Sung, a thousand times before* Give me 
strength patiently to support the calamities of poetic life ; 
the malignity, but more frequently the ignorance and bom- 
bast of b^d critics, as well as the severity and truth of just 
ones — the fall and other accidents which people of my pre- 
carious calling are heir to. Grant also that I may neither 
become inflated with pride, nor crack my skin with joyt 
on the least triumph, I may obtain. Grant also that the 
intestine war, so long carried on, under the superintend- 
ence of j£k>lus, between m^ little guts and kige ones, 
may cease ; and that the wrinkles and collapsed sides ot 

' my stomach may be shaken out and distended with «oiii# 
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of ike eood things of this life^ of which it has long atld 
patient^ been deprived. 

Ye rural deities, the friends of poets, authors, and beg* 
gars, I amjiow going to sleep— -let me crave your pardon 
for that mj whole day's work amounts only to a score 
of heroics or Alexandrines, which I have read to eveiy 
one I met^^which certainly annoyed them not a little, at 
least so I thought. I wish I had a more profitabje occupa^ 
tion, that I might * live and lauffh like other folks,' though 
1 feel 1 never could find in my heart to renounce' my little 
talent, which is, indeed, not only with me, but witH my 
brother rhapsodists also, an incurable disease. I implore, 
ye not to damn me for this, any more than my brethren, 
sons of Apollo, who, in truth, in this nether wond, are suf* 
fering the pains and penalties of purgatory by Ihe uneasi* 
ness they occasion themselves on the Macadamized streets 
of London, smooth as they are, on their way to immor- 
tally. Grant them, in the mean time, as well as myself, 
the means of living quietly upon the earth, where we are 
almost always scouted, badly lodged, hunj^ry, naked, and 
little better than wandering vagabonds, like our chief the ' 
divine Homer, (there be goes Tanth his eye otU !) who had 
the misfortune, with all these ills, to be blind into the bar* 

Sain. Pardon me, should I even do twenty foolish thit^, 
aily, in speaking emphatically odnriue^ Tmsdom, hutnO' 
nUyi beneficeiwe, and greatness of mind^ and other veiy 
magnificent thir^, which I seldom make use of, unless for 
rhyming, and, above all, for the sake of my belly. 
. Grant me, over and above all these blessings, a quiet, 
sound, and refreshing sleep : and prevent me from dream- 
ing as 1 continually dp, till roused with the mulligrubs^ 
alraut the nine maids, the three graces, Venus, Cupid, 
Minerva, Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, Hebe, Ganymede, Diana, 
Pan, the Diyades, and Hamadryades, the fawns, wood- 
nymphs, zephyrs, Aurora, the sie^e of Troy, Scamandrai 
the Greeks, Romans, &c. all things of which I am obliged, 
fpom time to time, to speak in my poems. Turn me away 
from false gods, which o^eti lead me astray ^m the true 
ones, as l-only think of ye when I do not dream ; aJthou«;h 
1 firmly depend upon immortality, not only in.my quality 
as a poet, but in that of my faith as. a Christia^n. JLKe th^ 
flpentfe and refreshing breezes of a summer-mom, waft me», 
I beseech ye, among the savouiy zephyrs of a cook's-shqpy' 
and tliat, while I inhale the ^teful odours arising from the 
•Icam of rounds of beef boiled, ribs of ditto roasted, lega 



"♦' 
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and shoulders of mutton, in varied foims, MMedy iur- 
prised^ a la Tarc^ ht^ikedt karricoedi or rcigooed, 1 may be 
allowed to dip, be it onl^ a sop, into the more substantia) 
parts of them without being confined to the mere fumes of 
the holocauste. Vouchsafe, I entreat ye, to find me food 
for my rhymes, and rhymes for my food, thp.t, while I am 
sii^ipg for the one, I may not be whistling for the other ; 
but that both may come, spontaneously and without effort, 
to cheer my solitaiy, sombre, and musing life ; and that I 
still may live to increase in favour wiih Parnassus, and 
ever be a welcome guest at eveiy man's table, to sing your 
praises in strains of grateful melody, enough to captivate 
ahostof Ami>hytrions, whose favour apd piptection may 1 
constantly enjoy, to secure me from the worst of all the ills 
in lile, a hungry bellt/y without a friend to take me by the 
hand, to ask me jlo dinner, is the humble, but not hopeless, 
prayer of 

Timothy Wildhotc. 
Grub-street,* A. 2). 1829. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ACCOUNT OF A CURIOUS BOOK. 

The fpllowinfi: curious extracts of letters from Dr. King' 
.to Dr. Lister and others, will, doubtless, amuse our readers. 

" I have just now met with a surprising happiness, a 
' friend, that has seen two of Dr. Lister's works, one be 

' * Mention Is often made of Grub-street writera and 6mb-fltreet publications ; 

but the terms are little understood ; though by many they are supposed to imply 
,that the writer writes or wrote for grub, as the puMisher publishes, or has 

published, for a ^ant, stiff, of Uie same material. The following historical 
'ihct, however, will set alUhis to right : — " During the usurpation, a prodigious 
* number of seditious and libellous- pamphlets and papers, tending to exaspeiatQ 
. the people, and increase the confiision in which the nation was involved, were 

from time to time published. The authors of tfiese were, for the most part, 
' men whose indigent circumstances compelied them to live in the most obseote 
wpnrtsof the town— Grab-street (as now) abounded with mean and old houa^ 

ijrhich were let out in lodgings, at low rents, to persons of this description. 

Whose occupation was tiie publishing anonymous treason and slander. Onet>t 

the original inhabitants of this street was Fox the Martyrologist, wbo, during 

his abMie there, wrote his Acts and Monuments. It was also rendered famoon 
' by havingbeen the dwelling-place of Henry Welby, a gentleman, of whom itis 
, llMated. in a printed narrative, that 1^ lived there forty years without bciiui 

JfeeH or any.*^— vSiffc<f«tM, JUitcel. «/ Dr. Jo&ii49» and otkert^ 

6» 
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Bncdnis FluDtaiUibus et Marims ExercitatiOf an cxercHa- 
tioo of sea and river shell'-fish. ^ In which,' he isays, ' some 
of the chiefest rarities are the jgizzle and spermatic vends 
of a sMtU, delineated by a microscope^ the omentum or 
caul of Its throat, its Fallopian tube, and its sv^rocean 
testicle, which are things, Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, Fer- 
nelius, and Harvey, were never masters of. The other 
curiosity is the admirable piece of Ccelius Apicius, de 
Opsoniis sive condtmentis sive arte coquinaria liori decenif 
being ten books of soups and sauces, and the art of 
cookeiy, as it is excellently printed for the doctor, who, 
in this important affair, is not sufficiently communicative.' " 

This curious book is thus further described by the same 
band. 

" I some days ago met with an old acquaintance, of whom 
I inquired if he had seen the book concerning soups and 
dauces ? He told me he had, but that be had but a very 
slight view of it, the person who was master of it not 
being willing to part with so valuable a rarity out of his 
closetl I desired him to give me^some account of it. He 
says that it is a very handsome octavo, for, ever since the 
days of Ogilvv, good paper, and good print, and fine cuts, 
make a book become ingenious and brighten up an author 
strangely.'^ That there is a copious index ; ana at the end 
a catalogue of all the doctor's works, concerning cockles, 
English beetles, snails, spiders, that get up into the air, 
and throw 41S down cobwebs ; a monster vomited up by a 
baker, and such like ; which, if carefully perused, would 
wonderfully improve us. There is, it seems, no manuscript 
of it in England, nor any other country that can be heanf 
of; so that this impression is from one Humelber^ius, whc^ 
as my friend says, he does not believe continued it himself 
because' the things are so very much out of his way. that 
it is not probable any learned man would set himself serli 
ously to work to invent them. He tells me of this ingeniou^ 
remark made by the editor, that whatever manuscripts 
jhere might have been, they must have been extremely vidouk 
and corrupt, as bevig writ out by the cooks themselves, of* 
some of their friends, or servants, who are not always ih4 
most accuraUJ\ And then, as my friend observed, if th^ 
cook had used it much, it might be sullied, the cook peiV 

* XJitu eut, truly, at the book-maken and bookaellera of the prekent day^ 
oanelves excepted. 

- t Prophetic wordi, If we look at the nomber of cookery booka and flonunflry 
.^ece^noirinthemaffcet . 
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tiaps not always ]ickii^ his fillers when he had occasioa 
for it. I should think it no improvident matter for .the 
state, to order a select sertvenir to inscribe, receipts^ lest 

' k^orant women and housekeepers should impose upon 
mture ages, by ill-spelled and incorrect receipts^or pot- 
ting lobsters, or pickling of turkeys. CieliQs Apicius, it 
seems, passes for the author of this treatise, whose science, 
learning, and discipline, were extremely contemned, and 
almost abhorred by Seneca and the stoics, as introducing 
luxury, and infecting the manners of the Romans ; and so 
lay neglected till the inferior ages, but then were introduced 
as being a help to physic, to which a learned auXbor, called 
Donatus, says, that the kitchen is a handmaids I remem 
ber in our days, though we cannot in every respect come 
up to the ancients, that, by a very good author, an old gen- 
tleman is introduced as making use of three doctors,. Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Qjuiet, and Dr. Merriman. They are reported 
to be excellent physicians, and if kept at a constant peo- 

' sion, their fees will not be ve/v costly. 

" It seems, as my friend has learned, there were two per- 
isons that bore the name of Apicius, one under the Repub- 
lic, the other in the time of Tiberius, who is recorded by 
Pliny, to have had a great deal of wit and judgment in cul 
(iffairs that related to eating ^ and consequently has his name 
affixed to many sorts of omelets and pancakes. Nor were 
emperors less contributors to so great an undertaking, as 
Vitellius, Commodus, Didius Julianus, and Varius Helio^a- 
balus, whose imperial names are prefixed to manifold 
receipts. The last of which emperors had the peculiar 
glory of first making sausages oi shrimps, crabs, oysters, 
sprawns, and lobsters ; and these sausages being mentioned 
by the author, which the editor publishes, from that and 
many other arguments, the learned doctor irrefragably 
maintains that the book, as now pinted« could not bue 
transcribed till afler the death of Heliogabalus, who gloried 
in the titles of Apicius and Vitellius, more than Antoninus, 
who had gained his reputation by a temperate, austere, and 
solid virtue. And it seems, under his administration, a 

' person that found out a new soup, might have as great a 
reward as Drake or Dampier might expect for discovering 
some new continent. 

^My friend, says the editor, tells us of unheard-of 
dainties : how £sop had a. supper of the toc^ues of birds 
that could speak ; and that his daue^hter regaled on pearls^ 
though he does not tell us how she drci&sed them ; how 
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Hortensius left ten thousand pipes of wine in his cefiar m 
has heir's drinking ; how Vedius Poilip fed his fish-ponds 
with human fiesh ; and bow Cesar bought ten thousand 
weight of lampreys for his triumphal supper. The editor^ 
he saysy equally proves to a demonstration, by the propor- 
tions and quantities s^t down, and the nauseousness of the 
Ingredients, that the dinnen of the emperors were ordered 
by the physiciaas, and that the recipe was taken by the 
cook, as the collegiate doctors would do their prescriptions 
to a modem apothecary : and that this custom was taken 
from the Egyptians ; and that this method continued till 
the Goths and Vandals overran the western empire j and 
that by use, exercise, and 'necessity of abstinence, intro- 
duced the eating of cheese and venison without additional 
sauces, which the physicians of old found out to restore 
the depraved appetites of such great men as had lost their 
stomachs by excessive luxuiy. Out of the ruins of Era- 
'sistratus's book on endive, Gtaucus Lorrensis on cow-heel, 
Mithaecus on hotchpotch, Dionysius on su^ar sops, {quere 
loUypops,) Agis on pickled broom buds, Epinetus on saok 
pos»el, Euthedemus on apple dumplings, Hegesippus on 
olack pudding, Crito on soused mackerel, Stephanus on 
lemon cream, Architus on hog's harslet, Acestius on quince 
marmalade, Hicesius on potted pigeons, Diocles on sweet- 
breads, and Philistion on oat cakes, and several other such 
authors, the great Humelbergius composed his annotations 
upon Apicius, whose receipts, when part of Tully, Livy, 
and Tacitus have been neglected and lost, were preserved 
in the utmost parts of Transylvania, for the peculiar palate 
of the ingenious editor. 

^Latinus Latinius finds fault with several dishes of Api- 
cius, and is pleased to say they are nauseous : but our 
•editor defends that great person, oy showing the difference 
of our customs ; how Plutarch says, the ancients used no 
pepper: whereas all, or at least five or sbc hundred, of 
Apicius s delicacies were seasoned with it : for we may as 
well admire that some West Indians should abstain from 
salt, or that we should be able to bear the bitterness of 
hops in our common drink ; and therefore we should not 
be averse to rue, cummin, parsley seed, marshmallows, or 
nettles, with our common meal, or to have pepper, hooey* 
salt, vinegar, raisins, mustard and oil, rue, mastich, and 
'cardamums, strewed promiscuously over our dinner, when 
h comes to table. 

^ U is said, that Papirius Petus was the patixm of ciks- 
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t^tid ; that ^ Tetraphanniiooiiy a diabviuch admiied bgr 
the emperon Adnan and Alexander SeYenis* was made of 
Dheaaant, peacocE, a wild sow's bock, and udder» with a 
DUead puddingy over it ; and that the name and reason of 
so odd a dish are to be sought for among the physicians. 

^ This work, ascribed to Apicius, is diviaeci into ten 
books ; the first of which treats of soups and pickles, and. 
amoi^ other things, shows that saucepans we^e tinned 
before the tim^ of Pliny ; that Gordian used a glass of 
bitters in the morning; that the ancients scalded their 
wine ; and that burnt claret, as now used, with spice and 
sugar, is pernicious ; that the adulteration of wine was as 
ancient as Cato ; that brawn was a Roman dish, which 
Apicius commends as wonderful : its sauce then was mus* - 
tard and honey, before the frequent use of sugar. Nor 
were soused ho^'s feet, cheeks, and ears, unknown to those 
ages. It is not improbable they were not so superstitious 
as to have so g^at a delicacy only at Christmas. It were 
worth a dissertation between two learned persons, so it 
were managed with temper and candour, to know whether 
the Britons taught it to the Romans, or whether the 
liomans introduced it into Britain : and it is strange be 
should take no notice of it ; whereas he has recofded» 
that they did not eait hare's flesh, that the ancients used to 
marinate their fish by frying them in oil, and the moment^ 
they were taken out, poured boiling vine^r over them. 

*^The learned annotator of the work m question (Hih 
melbei^us) observes, that the best way x>f keeping the 
liquor m oysters, is by laying the deep shell downwardi, 
and that by this means Apicius conve^red oysters to Tibe* 
rius, when in Parthia — a noble invention, smce made use 
of at Colchester, and in barrelling oysters, with the greatest 
Success. 

What fiirtunes might not Brawn and Locket* have made 
in those days^ when Apicius, only for boiling of kale 
(sprouts) in a new way, deservedly got into the good 
giaces of Drususy who then commanded the Roinait 
armies? 

^ The first book having treated of sauces or standing 
pickles for condiments, which are used in most of the sue- • 
ceeding receipts ; the second embraces a glorioMs aut^ed" 
— iiamely, of sausages, with or without skins, and containi 

> 

» ^ Aeelcbrated cook ine^eeded by hto son. whom be iiMtnict«t in llM tvlk . 
' wC, whieti he 1m4 broMfbt to fraat pcrnedoQ 
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matter no less remarkable than the former. The anciettt^ * 
who were delicate in their eating, prepared their own. 
mushrooms with amber, or, at least, with a silver knife ; 
where the annotator el^;antly shows against Hardoinus,' 
that the whole knife, ana hot the handle, was of amber or 
silver, lest the nistiness of an ordinary knife might prove 
iofectious. 

*^ The (Jiird book treats of such eatables as are produced | 
in gardens. . . \ 

** The Romans used nitre to make their herbs look 
green. The annotator, however, shows our saltpetre to 
differ from the ancient nitre. Apicius had a way of 
mincing them with oil and salt, and thus boilii^, — a mode, 
which rliny recommends. But the present receipt is to 
let the water boil well, throw in salt and a bit of butter, 
by which simple process, not only sprouts but spinage will 
look green; 

** There is a most extraordinary observation made by 
the editors of this work, which we trust will not meet with 
universal suffrage, that it is a vulgar error, that walnut- 
trees, like Russian wives, thrive the better for being beaten ; . 
and that long poles and stones are used by boys to get the 
fruit down, the walnut-tree being so very biffh that they 
could not otherwise reach it ; rather out of kindness to 
themselves, than any regard to the tree that bears. 

*'As for asparagus, there is an excellent remark, that, 
according to Jrliny, they were the great care of the ancient 
gardeners ; and that at Ravenna, three weighed a pound ; 
but that in England it was thought a rarity when a hun» 
dred of them weighed thirty ; that cucumbers are apt to 
rise on the stomach, unless pared or boiled, with oil, vine'* 
gar, and honey; that the f^ptians would drink hard 
without any disturbance, because it was a rule with them, 
to have always boiled cabbage for their first dish at sup- 
per ; that the best way to roast onions is ^ in colewort 
leaves, for fear of burning them ; that' beets are good for 
smiths^ because, by working at the fire, they are generally 
costive; that Fetronius has recorded a little old woman, 
who sold the Aureate dta of the ancients, an honour which 
it is presumed » as much due in our days to those who . 
ay up nettle-tops, elder buds, and clover, in spring timei 
to be veiT wholesome. -* 

^ The fourth book contains the universal art of cookery. 

f* As Mathasus Sylvaticus composed the pandects of^ 
physic, and Justinian those of law, so Apicius baa done . 
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the pandects of his art, in this book which bears that io* 
acription. The first chapter contains the admirable receipt 
of a MolaeaeaJby of Apicius : e. g. 

^ Bruise in a mortar, parsley seed, dried penmrroyali 
dried mint, ginger, green coriander, raisins stoned, noneyt 
Tinegar, oil, and wine, put them into a cacabfdwn^ three 
crusts of Pycenb'ne bread, the flesh of a pullet, goat stones, 
Vestine cheese, pine kernels, cucumbers, dried onions 
minced small-^pour soup over it, garnish it with snow, 
and send it up m the cacabtdum. ' 

^/There are some admirable remarks in the annotations 
to the second chapter, concerning the djalc^e of Asellius 
Sabinus, who introduces a combat between mushroomS) 
chats or fieccificos, oysters and redwings, a work that 
ought to have been published ; for the .same annotator 
obserres, that this island is not destitute of redwings, 
though comir^ to us only in the hardest weather, and, 
therefore, seldom brought fat to our tables ; that the chats 
come to us in April, and breed, and, about Autumn, return 
to Africa : that experience shows us, they may be kept in 
ca^s, fea with beef or wether mutton, fia-s, grapes, and 
mmced filberts, being dainties not unworthy toe care of 
such as would preserve our British hospitality. 

^ There is also a curious observation concerning the 
diversity of Roman and British dishes ; the first delighting 
in hodge-podge, gallimaufreys, forced meats, jussels, and 
salmagundies : the latter in spareribs, sirloins, chines, and 
barons ; and thence our terms of art, both as to dressing 
and carving, became very difierent ; for they, lying u^on 
a sort of couch, could not have carved those dishes which 
oar ancestors, when they sat ui>on forms, used to do. But 
since the introduction of cushions and elbow chairs, and 
the editions of good books and authors, there is reason to 
piesume we are now not far behind them. Though, 
oitherto, in some respects, we have been somewhat be- 
hind ; as few of us have seen a dish of capons' stones at 
table (lamb stones are allowed us by the learned anno- 
tator), for the art of making capons has long been buried 
io oblivion. Varro, the great Roman antiquary, tells us 
how to do it by burning off their spun, which, occaskNi- 

*> * Tliiieaealraliim beii^ an aniuaal vend, my friend went to hli dte H oft i y , 
wtav flndiiv ■> odd inier|NreUttkHi of to, he wee easily pttmtide4jAam tte 
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•Haie, that tbe propereat viaitt for a piijrician io praacrilie to tend to laUt 

Moa UMt occaaioa, nd(^ be a ked-paa.**— An of Cookery, p. 1«. 
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iugr their sterility, makes tliem capons in effisct, thouglt > 
tliose parts therebv' become more laige and tender, 

^ Tne fifth book treats of peas porridge, under which , 
are included frumertVy water-gruei, milk porridge, rue, 
railk, flummery, stiraoout (buii^oo), and the like. The 
Latin, or rather Greek pamq is ausprios, though it was 
entitled Panta^ruel, a name used by Kabeiais, an eminent 
French physician and wit. There are som^ very remark* 
able thic^ in it, as that the emperor Julianus had seldom 
any thing but spoon-meat at supper; that the herb fenu- 
greek, with pickles oil, and wine, was a Roman dainty; 
upon which the annotator observes, tl)at it is not used in 
our kitchens, for a certain ungrateful, bitterness that it has, 
and that it is plainly a physical diet, that will give a stool, 
and that, mixed with oats, it is the best purge for horses 
— an excellent invention for frugality, that nothing might 
be lost — for what the lord did not eat, he might send to 
bis stable. 

" The sixth book treats of wild fowl — ^how to dress 
ostriches, the biggest, grossest, and most difficult of diges* 
tion of any bird, phewroptuces, parrots, &c. 

'* The seventh treats oiihioga sumpiuoua and costlu^ and, 
therefore, chiefly concerning hog-meat, in which the 
Romans came to that excess, that the^ laws forbade the 
use of hog's-harslet, sweet-breads, cheeks, &c. at their 
public suppers. And Cato» when censor, sought, in several 
of his ohitions, to restrain the extravagant use of brawn ; 
so much regard was had then to the art of cookeiy, that 
we see it occupying the thoughts of the wisest men, and 
bearing a part in their most important councils. Bui, 
alas t the degeneracy of our present age is such, that I 
believe few Msides the annotator know the excellency of 
a virgin sow, especially of the black kind, brought froqi 
China; and bow to make 'the most of her liver, lights, 
brains, and pettitoes, and to vary her into those fifty dishes ' 
which Pliny says were generally made of that cfelicious 
creature ! Galen,i>eside8, tells us more of its 'excellencies, > 
i/ifhere he says, * that fellow that eats bacon for two or 
three days before he is to box or wrestle, shall he much 
stKOPger than if be should eat the best roast beef, or hag: '. 
pudding in the parish !' - 

'f The eighth book treats of such dainties as four-foot^^ ^ 

blasts afford us : as, ' ^ 

^ liT. The wild boar, which they used to boil with all ^ 

its bristles on. ? 
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*^fidfy. The deer^ dressed, with broth made wUhjpep* 
pen wincy hooey, oil, and stewed damsons, lie. 

**2dly. The wild sheep, of which there are innumerable 
m the mountains of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, that 
wiil let nobody handle them ; but ff they are caukbt, they 
are sent up with an elegant sauce, prescribecT after a 
physical manner, in the form of an electuair, made of 
pepper, rue, parsley-seed, juniper, thyme, dried, mint, 
pennyroyal, &c., with which any apothecary in that coun- 
try can furnish you. 

'*4thly. Beef, with onion sauce, and commanded by 
Celsus, but not much approved by Hippocrates, because 
the Greeks scarcely knew how to make oxen; and pow- 
dering tubs were in very few families ; for physicians nave 
been very peculiar in their diet in all ages ; otherwise 
Galen would scarcely have found X)ut that young foxes 
were in season in autumn. 

" othly. The sucking pig, boiled in paper. 

^^&thly. The hare, the chief of the Rom?ln dainties, 
its blood being the sweetest of any animal, its natural fear 
contributing to that excellency. Though the emperors 
and nobility bad parks to fatten them in, jei in the time ot 
Didianus Julianus, if any one had sent him one, or a pig 
he would make it last him three days ; whereas Alexander 
Severus had one every meal, which niust have been ^ 
great expense, and is very remarkable. 

^ But the most exquisite aniipal was reserved for the 
last chapter, and that was the dormouse, a harmless crea- 
ture, whose innocence might at least have defended it both 
from cooks and physicians. But Apicius found out an odd 
sort of fate for these poor creatures — some to be boned, 
others to be put whole, with odd ingredients, into hog's 
guts, and so boiled for sausages. In ancient times people 
made it their business to fatten them. Aristotle rightly 
observes, that sleep fattened them ; and Martial, from thence, 
too poetically tells us, that sleep was their onljr nourish- 
ment. ^ But the annotator -has cleared up that point; he, 
good man, has tenderly observed one of them for many , 
^ears, and finds that it does not sleep all the winter, as 
falsely reported, but wakes at meals, and after its repast '• 
rolls itselt up in a ball to sleep. 

^' This dormouse, according to the author, did not drink * 
in three yeajs* time; but whether other dormice do ao, is : 
not known, because ^ambouselbennus*s treatise of the I 
mod« of fattening donujce b lost, xhougfai very ^9S^\j ^ 
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tbey became a common diet at sreat enfertammenttf. 
Fetronius delivers us an odd receipt for dressit^ tbcm, and 
;serving them up with poppies and honey, which must be 
a very soporiferous dainty, and as good as owl pie to such 
as want a nap after dinner. 

"The fondness of the Romans became at length so 
excessive for dormice, that, according to Pliny, the cen- 
sorian laws, and Marcus Scaurus, in his consulship, got 
them prohibited from public entertainments. But Nert», 
Commodus, and Heliogabalus, would not deny the liberty, 
and indeed property of their subjects in so reasonable an 
enjoyment ] we therefore find them, long after, brought to 
toble, in the times of Ammianus Marcellanus, who like- 
.wise tells us, that scales were brought to table in those ages 
to weigh curious fishes, birdsf and dormice, to see whether 
they were at the standard of excellence and perfection^ and 
sometimes, perhaps to vie with other pretenders to mag- 
nificence. The annotator takes hold of this occasion to 
show ofif the great use scales would be at the tables of our 
nobility, especially on the serving up of a dish of wild 
fowl ; for if twelve larks (says he) should weigh below 
twelve ounces, they would be very lean and scarcely tole- 
rable ; if twelve^ and down weight, thty would be very well ; 
bid if tnirteen, they would be fit to perfection. Hence we 
see on how nice and exact a balance the science of eating 
depends ! 

- " I could scarce forbear smiling, not to say worse, of 
such exactness and such dainties, and told my friend, that 
those scales would be of extraordinary use at Dunstable ; 
and that if the annotator had not prescribed his dormouse, 
I should on the first occasion be glad to visit ft, i( I knew 
its visiting days and hours, so as not to disturb it. 

^' My friend said, there remained but two books more, 
f>ne of'^sea and the other of river fish; in the account of 
which his would not be long, seeing his memory began to 
/ail him, almost ^s much as my patience.- 

*Ti8 true i)i a long work sod slambers creep, 
And g^tlf Ank the artist into sleep ; 

Especially wben treating of 4ormice. 

**Tb9 ifinih book Is conqernipg sea-fish ; where among 
i)ther learned annotations, is recorded that famous vqvage 
i}( Apij^ius, yv\ip, bavin? spenjt many ipillions, and been 
retired into Campania* beard that there wiere lobsters of a 
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vast and unusual bigness in Africa, and tbeTeupon, impa- 
tient, got on shipboard the same day ; and having suffered 
much at sea, at length arrived on the coast. But the fame 
of so great a man^s arrival had landed before him, and all 
the fishermen sailed out to meet him, and presented him 
with their best lobsters. He asked them if they had none 
lai^er; they replied, that the sea produced none more 
excellent than those they had brought* This honest free- 
dom of theirs, with his disappointment, so disgusted him, 
that he took the pet, and told the master of the vessel to 
return home with him immediately; and so it seems Africa 
lost the breed of one moiwter more than it had before. 

" There are many receipts in this book to dress cramp- 
fish, that numb the hands of those that touch them ; the 
cuttle-fish, whose blood is like ink ; the pourcontrel, or 
«iany-feet ; the sea-urchin, or hedge-hog, with several 
others, with sauces agreeable to their natures. But, to the 
comfort of *is moderns, the ancients often ate their oyster* 
alive, and spread hard eggs, minced, over their sprats, a- 
we do HOW over our salt fish. There is one thiiig very 
curious concerning herrings. It seems the ancients were 
very fantastical in making one thing pass for aiu)ther ; so 
as at Petronitjs's supper, the cook sent up a fat g<x)se, fish, 
and wild fowl of all sorts, in appearance, but still all were 
tnade o«t of the several parts of one single porker. The 
gi^at Micomedes, king of Bythnia, had a very delightful 
deception, of this nature put upon him by his cook. The 
kin|^ was extremely fond of fresh herrir^s ; but being far 
lip In Asia from the sea-coast, his whole wealth could pot 
have purchased one ; but his cook contrived some sort of 
meat, which being put into a frame, so resembled a herring 
that it was extremely satisfactory both to the prince's eyes 
and taste. My friend told me that, to the honour of the 
city of London, he had seen a thing of tbis nature there 
that is, a herring, or rather a salniagundy, with the heaa 
and tail so neatl^r laid, that it surprised him. He says» 
many of this species may be often bad at the Sugar-loaf in 
Bell-yard, as giving an exeellent relish to Burton ale, and 
not costing above sixpencey an inconsiderable price for so 
imperial a dainty. 

''The tenth Book is concerning of fish sauces, which' 
consist of a variety of ingredients ; among vrhich is gene« 
rally a kind of frumerty. But it ia not to be foigotfen by 
any person who would boil fish exaQtly^ that they throw 
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diem alive into the water, wliioh is said to be a Dotcb 
leceipty but wbicfa, in fact, was derived from the Romans. 
''It seems that Seneca, the philosopher, fa man from 
wboHsemorose temper cookery could derive but litye benefit) 
in bis third book of natural questions, correcting the luxury 
of the times, says, the Romans were come to that dainti- 
ness, that they oould not eat a fish unless upon the same 
day it was taken, for it might taste of the sea as .they ex-s 
pressed it ; and therefore had them brought by persons who 
rode post, and made a great outcry, whereupon all othet 
people were obliged to make way for them, it was usua) 
lOr a Roman to say, * In other matten I may confide in you, 
hut in a ihdnff of this weight, it is not consistetit zvith my 
gravity and prudence ; Iwill trust nothing but my oa?« 
eyes ; bring thejlsh hither, let me see him b.re(i^e his lasti 
and when the poor fish was brought to table, swimming 
and gasping, would cry out, * Nothing is more beautifid 
than a dying mullet r My friend, says the annotator, 
looks upon these as jests made by the Stoics, and spoken 
absurdly and beyond nature ; though, at the same time, he 
tells us, that it was a law at Att^ns, that the fishermen 
should not wash their fish, but to bring tbem to market just 
as they came out of the sea. Happy were the' Athenians 
in ^ood laws, and the Romans in great example ; but I 
believe our Britons need wish their friends no longer life 
than till they see London served with live herrings and 
gasping macKerel. 'Tis true, we are not quite so oarba- 
rous but that we throw our ci:abs alive into scalding water, 
and tie our lobsters to the spit to hear them squeak when 
they are roasted ; our eels use the same peristaltic motion 
Upon the gridiron, when their skin is off, and their guts are 
out, as they did before ; and our gudgeoas take the oppor- 
tunity of jumping after they are noured, giving occasion to 
the admirable remark upon some persons' folly, when, to 
avoid the danger of the frying-pan* they leap into the fire.' 
My friend said that the mention of eels put him in min4 
of the concluding remark of the annotator, that those wbO| 
among the Sybarites, would fish for eels, or sell them, 
should be free from all taxes, 1 was glad to hear tlie word 
conclude ;.atKl told him that nothing would be more accept- 
able to me than the mention of the Sybarites, of whom 1 
shortly intend a histpry, showing how they deservedly 
jbanisned cocks for waking them in a^morning, and smiths, 
for being useful; how one cried out because one of the 
fP^'l^ares be lay on was ^^qopljed i ^^ they taught their 
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horses to dance, and so their enemies eoming against then 
with g;uitars and harpsichords, set them so on their round 
O's and minuets, that the order olf tfa^tr battie was farolcen> 
and three hundred thousand ot them slain^ as Goldman 
Littleton, and several good authors affirm. I tiold my friend 
I bad much overstaid my hour ; but if at any time he would 
find Dick Humelber^ius, Caspar Barthtus, and another 
iriend, with himself, I would invite him to a dinner, of a 
few but choice dishes to cover the table at once, which, 
excent they should ihivk of any better, should be a uda*^ 
mcmy^ a dish of fenugreek, a Wild sheep's head and 
appurtenances, with a suitable electuaiy, a rageut of 
diapons' stones^ and some dormouse sausages.'^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

k dMoItt MSSkktATlON ON TU£ OUtOlN OF DSNTt8CJXF% 

OR TOOTHPICKS. 

It is generally supposed by those most conversant in 
the philosophy of the mouth, that the use of dentiscaljps 
are of great antiquity, and that their origin was first dic- 
tated by instinctive Nature, which, in cases of emeigenc^^ 
ts» the uRst preceptress. 

The f^ptians, it is well known, were a people excel- 
lent for their philosophical and mathematical observatioM 
-^they searched into all the springs of action ; and though 
their superstition must be condemned, posterity cannot ao 
otherwise than applaud their inventions. This people had 
a vast ^strict that worshipped. the, crocodile, .\vhiGn is an 
animtil,^ whose jaws being very oblong,, give him the 
opportunilv of having a great mai^. teeth ; and his habita- 
tion and' business lying most in the water, be» like our 
modem Dutch wliitsten in Southwark, had a \ws[ good 
ctomach, and was extremely voracious. It is certam that 
lie bad the water of Nile always ready^ and consequently 

. the opportuoity of wasUog his mouth ailes meals ; yet lie 
had /affthes occasion for other iAstrumenls to cleanse his 

. leelhyivftichiai»itrraleorlikeasaw,**-4othis.end,aatuie 

:iias provid«l aa animal called .the lcbBeumon» which per- 

7* 
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torms this office^ and is thus maintained by the product eC 
nis own labour* 

. Seeing such a useful safracity in the crocodile, which 
they so much reverenced, they soon beean to imitate it— 

great examples easily drawing the multitude-^so Ihat it 
ecame their constant custom to pick their teeth and wash 
their mouth after eating and drinking. 

In Marsham's Dynasties, nor in the fragments of Mane- 
thon, it does not appear which year of the moon, (for it is 
presumed that the Egyptian years were lunar, that is, but 
of a month, or twenty-eight days' duration) ^o venerable 
a usage. first came into fashion,-rit being the fault or 
oversight of great philologers to omit such things as afe 
most material. 

Whether Sesostris, in his extensive conquests, might 
have extended the use of dentiscalps, that is, of toothpicKS, 
is as uncertain, for the glorious actions of those ages lie 
very much in the clouds of obscurity. It is very probable, 

mwever, that their use came in about the same lime that 

he Egyptians adopted juries. In the preface to the third 
part of "Modern Reports" it will be seen, that the 
Chaldees had a great esteem for the nunober tw^elve, 
oecause there were so many signs of the zodiac; from 
them this number came to the Egyptians, and from the 
lattet to the' Greeks, where Mars himself was tried ♦for 
murder and acquitted. 

Now, it does not appear on record, or on any stones 
Iiltherto seen or found, whether the jury clubbed, that is, 
whether they made a * Yorkshire reckoning,' or that they 
were* treated by Mats to a dinner, though it is most likely 
%ed)d ; fur he was but a quarrelsome and pugnacious sort 
of a person, and, wHbaf, though acquitted, might be 
as %vrangIesome sort of a personage even as Count Co- 
ningsmark. 

Now the custom, ancient cfnough, forsooth, of juries 
>iinin^ at an eattng-house, and hav mg glasses of water 
hrou^t them, with toothpicks tmged with vermilion might 
still be continued ; why may it not be supposed^ that mc 
toothpicks were as ancient as the dinner, the diiincr as tivc 
juries, ^nd the juries, at least, as the grandchildren of 

M^tlSratm ? Homer makes his heroes>i*eed so grossly, that 

' tbey seem to* hate bud occasion for skewerv instead of 

goose^QUiHs. The blind bard is verytedioua iiydescribing 

^a smithes anvf and forge ; ¥vhefea6«iietiiiigkit Yawe^betn 

wine potUe tn settior <»Ut<ib«« iGMbpiekvcab^ior^p^intfid 
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snuff-box of AcbiUeSy if that age bad not been bo barbarous 
BS to want tbem. ■ . « 

And here we cannot but coroider, that Athens in the 
time of FericleS) when it flourished most in sumptuous 
buildings, and Rome in the height of its empire, from 
Augustus down to Adrian, had nothing to e(^ual the Royal 
£xchange> or Pope's-bead Alley, for curiosities and toy- 
shops ; neither had their senate any thing, to alleviate their 
debates concerning the aflairs of the universe, like raffling 
sometimes at Colonel Farsons's. ^ 

Although the El^ptians often extended their conquests 
into Africa and Ethiopia, and though the Caffiree blacks 
have very fine teelb, yet it does not appear that they made 
use of any such an instrument as a. toothpick ; nor does 
Ludolphus, though very exact as to the Abyssinian empire, 
give any account of. ^ matter so important ; for whicn he 
ifi to blanie. 

I. Dr, Ueyiin says, jn. the. third book of his cosmography, 
that- the Chinese eat their meat with two sticks oi ivor^, 
ebony, or the like ; and do not touch it at all with their 
Jbands: cdnseauently*. .they are not verv neat sailers of 
linen. . This, however* is contradicted by l)r. King, io his 
Ifeatise of iorks^ ^aod napkins. Th^ use of silver forks* 
<emong us, came frow China . into Italy, and thence int<» 
jEfigland ; although gastrooonoers b^ve not agreed on this 
subject. For the first use of these sticks is not so much to 
sav« linen, as, from pure necessity, arising from the length 
x>i their nails, which persons of ercat quality, and, at the 
present day, with almost idlers of every quality, wear at a 
prodigious length, to prevent all possibility of working, or 
being serviceable to themselves or others : and, therefore, 
if they would, they could not easily feed themselves with 
jthese talons ; and there is g:opd authority to suppose that 
in the East, and especially in Japsu), the princes have the 
meat put into their mouths by their attendants. Besides, 
these sticks are of no sort of use but for their own sort of 
mea% ^YhIcfa, beii^ pilav, is ail boiled to rags. But of 

* Knives and forks make a curious article in Toon Coriat, who says, hb 

foiniliar friends Krupled not to call him Furcifer,,for using a fork. Finea 

M^rris^t in his travels, advises beaving off the fork in England, as being a 

4>iece of vefioeoient or foppery. The IbUowini; Is the passage :— " Also, I ad- 

monisii him, after his returii iKHae, to renew hlsold friendships: and, assoldleiii 

in a good comnionwealih, when the wane is ended, to return to the works of 

,i|)wir calling, (like the followers of Mercury as well as of MarsO m that he re- 

■liiniing home, lay aside the spoone and fork of Italy, the afffcted gestures of 

f^ranoe,«nd all strange apparell : yea, even those manners, which with good 

judgemeat he aUowS} if tbe^ be disagreeable lo his countrymea." ' 



wkat use would these slicks^be in €^\iog st tuikey^ ot ft 
round of beef? Our forks, therefore, are of quite a dif* 
ferent sh^pe — the steel ooes beings bideotal, and the silrer 
ones ffeneraify ^idental, which leaves reason to suppose 
that they am as andent as the Saturoian race, where the 
foFmer are appointed to Pluto, and the latter to Neptune. 
It is certain that Pedro de]Ia Valle^ a famous Italian 
traveller, carried his knife and fork with him to the East 
Indies ; and be gives an account that at the court of an 
Indian prince, he was admired for his neatness in tliat 
respect, and his care in wipii^ both, before he returned 
them to their respecti\'e repositories.* 

THE ORIGtir OF FORK8 AT TABLE. 

The use of foiics at table did not pretail in £ngland tB. 
the reign of James I., as we learn from a remarkable past* 
sage inTom Coryat. The reader will laugh at the solemn 
manner in which this important discoveiy or ionoyation it 
related. 

*^Here IwiH mention a thiog that might have been 
spoken of before. in discourse of the firsft Italian towne.^ I 
ODserved a custom in all those Italian townes and cities^ 
fhiough the which I passed, that is not used in any other 
country that I saw ia my travels, neither do I think that 

* Dr. Klnl, in bli <* Art of Cookerr,** in ft letter to Dr. Lister, obtervee^ *« 1 
cottid wiah Dr. Wbtton, ia the next edition of hta modern leamUig. would 
show as bow much we are improved rince Dr. Hevlfn^s time, ami tell us tiM 
mrigimU of modem leamkif , with which young hrnrs are suflbrcd to naittlfe 
their osra fudding ; aa likewise of sliver Md joM knives, brought in with ua 
^enort, for carving Jellies ami orange butter ; and the indispensable neeessitv ef 
ir silver knife «tttke sideboard, to mingle salads with, as iB« with great learning, 
made out In ft.tieaclse,eaUad 9urt»i4tt eonoemiB| nf ss i ng of S8lads*-a noUe 
wortc ! but Ltsapsgvsss.; and yet, pardon me, good DoeU)r, I iiad almost fonoi 
a thing that I -would not have done for the worM, U Is so remarkable. Ithmk 
Ima/ be positive from this vcne oF Juvenal, wImn he speaks of the Bgyp> 
jlian*— 

^* Pevnim et cape nefas vMare, eifrangeiemonu,' 

ibaliffras mcrilogetochop^a l«ek, os biu an onion: nay, I believe, that il 
amounts to a demonstration, that Fharaoh-Neetm could have had no trov 
Unten porridret nor. any carrier's sauce to his mutton ; the true receipt of 
making 3|f1i|err sauce i have from an ancient MS. remalniiig at the Bull tim ia 
BI«bopM|ftte-8trect, whltti runs thus: 

. " ^Taxe seven spoonfuls of spring water,.sliee twa onions of modMrate dim, 
Into A large saucer, and put in as mueh salt as yon can h(4d at thrice betwlii 
youf forefinger and thumb, if larse. and serve it up. Pr^btmm et. Hobsett, 
rarrier to the University 6t Cambridge.* 

** The eflleiea of that worthv person remain still at that Inn ; and I dare say, 
not 'only Honson, but old Birck, and many others of that musical and deHghl- 
tul profeMon, ^ould rather have been labotiren nl the Pyramids wMi that 
rejaict than a have reigned at Memphis, and Imve bees debarred of tl.* 
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tony Other nation of diristertdome dotb use it, but only 
Itafy; The Italian and abo roost stiangers that are com- 
)non and in Itaty, doe always at* their meals use a little 
Ibrke when they eate their meate; for while with their 
knife, which tbeThold in one hand, upon the same di«h, so 
that whatsoever TO be that sitting in the company of any 
others at meate should unadvise(9y touch the dish of meat * 
with his fingers, from which all the table doe out, he will I 
give occasion of offence unto the company, as having \ 
frai)S|;i>essed the lawes of good manners, in so much that « 
for bis error he shall be at least brow-beaten, if not repre* 
hended in wordes. This form of feeding, I undei'stand, is 
generally used in all parts of Italy, their forks for the most 
part being made of yronn, Steele, and some of silver, but 
those are used only by gentlemen. The reason of this 
their curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any means 
endure to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing al) 
men's fingers are not alike cleane. Hereupon I myself 
thought Kood to imitate the Italian fs^hion by this forked 
cutting of meate, not only while I was in Italy, but also in 
Germany, and often times in England since I came home : 
being once quipped for that freouently using my forke, by 
a certain leamea gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, Mr. 
Lawrence Whitaker ; who in his merry humour doubted 
not to call me at table Furcifer, only tor using a fork at 
feeding, but for no other cause." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE knotty' point. 

A ctt7ESTioii, hitherto undecided in this aJl«consumiitt^ 
world, and particularly with gourmands, connected with 
the pbilosopny 'of the stomach, is, do M*e eat to live, ot 
live to eat? The temperate man adopts the first; the 
man of app^ite the qtber.. Now, as there zrm few people^ 
of wibeteoever counfiy, oaSii^, or sect, who would not 
prefer a good dinner to a» indifferent one, and one of an 
indifieient quaUtT to boq» at aU ; we maintain that at isr> 
ne«rly aa raticMia I for a man to live to eat» as. k it for bi» 
to tat lo Mre ; naj^^dld/vwi only eat to lint, how littki 
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would satisfy nature,'-^^ man's life/' as the * poet sayi^ 
^^ would then be as cheap as beasts." But eating and 
drinking bav« such irresistible appeals to the palate and 
stomach, that insensible indeed must be the nerves of 
either the one or the other that could withstand the argw ' 
inei^tum of a smoking Sir Loin, or round of good Gnghsb beef, 
even upon a Good Friday, were the appetite ja<kd to«eat. 
A good dinner being one of the greatest enjoyments of 
human life, is it to be wondered that so many ruse^ de 
guerre are adopted to procure one abioad, when it is not 
convenient to nnd one at home ? Besides, ought we not 
to be grateful to tiiose benefactors, who arc open to such 
satisfactory accommodation, and who take so much trouble 
to make us eat and drink tbeir substance ? Far, indeed} 
from jesting, or treating such hospitality with levity, we 
should endeavour to pay our host with appropriate encomra 
on every thinff set before us ; and to .settle cxir reckoning, 
with sallies of wit and humour, short and amusing sbGaries, 
anecdotes, a thousand times told, glees, catches, compli- 
ments, and conundrums ; in short, to secure another invita- 
tion, feel the pulse of the Amphitrionyget bold of his vi^eak 
side, his bobby ; you then invest the main post, and if ever 
you lose it, it will be your own fault f flatter him to the 
skies — say yes and no— But stop — we are proceeding 
rather too fast ; let us first say 

SbMETHING ABOUT BREAKFAST. 

An early breakfast belongs chieflj^ to the lower orders, 
and middling classes of people ; it is nevertheless the 
invariable symptom of a good appetite, and of temperance 
(he preceding evening. Happy are those who thus enjoy 
an early stomach ; they require no whets to rouse a sleep- 
ing palate, no invention to aebauch the treat. Such appe- 
tites are natural ; not depending upon either caprice or 
fashion, they promote the growth, happiness, and inde* 
pcndence of man. But late .breakfasts, our d^enm&s a la 
fourdutte, belong to the haut-ton, men of fashion, and (we 
were goin^ to say men of sense^ such aSf having no break- 
fast of their own, are glad to cnime in any wteie, at any 
hour, to get one. To those w^ are 'in tiw habit of dining 
late, a dish of tea or coffee, witkihe usual accompaniments, 
at in 'English. brcek^Mt table, woukl not be. suffioient i<y 
fUy the stomaeh, which stands »iD.Aeedof< move substantial 
miatek'ia2s,.bQtb as tegaklt iitf>«t'a]td;d|i|ikt to*piev«nt tbi& 
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important bowel (took grumbling. Hence i>Tobabl7 tb« 
origin of breakfasts 4 la fourckdtej zS one time as muck 
deprecated as they are now lauded and eiyoyed by tb<^ 
epicures and bons-vivanls of the day. If any hot viands 
are permitted -at this repast, they generally — particularly 
at Paris, where they are in great reputation — consist of tbe 
leg^s and wins^s of poultry {en p/apilloies de Madame 
Imrdy\ and iowls (a la Tartare), or at least small pies 
[au jus de M. Rouget\ kidneys and sausages, ^^Les pieces 
de resistance J les salaaes de volatile, et les pdt^s de gthier,^^ 
»— " these," says the Almanach des Gourmands, "act the 
principal parts at this preparatory meal, of which thi$ 
oysters of the celebratea Rocher ae Can9ale are, during 
nearly the whole winter, the necessary preface." 

But this opulent regimen is not convenient to the man 
of limited income, nor to the modest nursling of the Muses \ 
the income of the first, at this rate, would not last him ten 
days ; and the imaginatjon pf the other would soon become 
' paralyzed by the habitual use of such solid nutriment. 
vVhen Boileau said .that 

Horace a bu son saoul quand il voU les M^nad^s, 

lie did not allude to these kinds of breakfasts. If k \9 
proved that abstinence slackens the circulation of the 
blood, contuses the,ide«2S, and extinguishes the poetic vein, 
they are no less paralyzed by rich and solid food taken to 
excess. The hour of dining, being with them nearly the 
same, it became necessary for them to seek some means of 
waiting, without suffering, till this time arrived, and to 
seize a medium betweien a cup of tea and a rump steak—* 
to find a substance, li^ht and substantial— friendly \o the 
stomach and the imagmation — agreeable to the taste, and 
not expensive — easy to be got ready, and which, within a 
small compass, should include particles sufficiently nutri- 
tive to let them wait without impatience a late dinner, and^ 
at the same time, not substantial enough to prevent them 
from doing honour to il when the hour arrived. Such is 
the problem it was necessary to explain ; " and," says th^ 
Almanach already cited, " chocolate has resolved it. 

Chocolate, which, about, forty or fifty years agOy wai 
only, used as a breakfast for old people, Gonstitute9f at tb« 
present day, that of ^veiy^one who wishes to preserve t^ 
prilliancy pf thp imagipatioik or. whose, faculties canno^ bi| 
lapsed upovQ the ^tai^^rd of a dQommqp dunp^^ Bi|t Jfiicfii 



i> (he a^terMion* tDwbkh cfaoedale is sum 
\t (fin rarely be' obtained geiiHiDe; Jmce llw 
a ndt agre« with ever; on* ; and oflen oec»* 
it, OP, in otber words, lies heavy at the stc- 
hy o( diffeatien, and sotnelitnes obslructicHXi - 
irt, are tttt \ot> ordinarjr consequences of sudi 
;, aod'ofea deleterieus, preparations. 

DIKSER TIME. 

be most interesting daily action of our lives ; 
il whicii is perlbrmed with mo?l eagerness, 
I appetite. Sooner would a coquet renounce 
poet to be praised, a blackleg: to be believed 
], a comedian to be applauded, a rich ciiixeti 
I, than seven-eighths of ihe Londoners lo make 
We have always been much surprised that 
si6ed, ixiok-makiiK' age, no author has ever 
limEelflhe task of treating Ibis subject with 
I deserves, or (o have written on diiinen in a 
I mnnner. Hovr many tbinps migbl tbere be 
n Ibi? inemu.-^ble act, which i^ renewed 365 
yeir; 

unforeseen accident, any fortuitous circum- 
lomenl of dinit^ be put off for only one bouiv 
your guests, and Iwig wljat long faces Ihey 
aw the nwst animated conversaticm lang-uishes^ 
tiy one look?, bow all the Bygoinatic inusdcs 
i, in shoM, hwv every eye appears mechanic- 
toward the d?ning-room ! Is ibe obstacle 
le master of the hotel, a napkin under bisamr, 
iiounce that all is ready and served up; the 
e a charm— they have a magical e£feol which 
tach hia serenity, his gayety, and wit. An 
;ad in every eye, hilarity in every henrl ; attd 
HI* impatience witb which each runs fo (ak« 
f his plate, ia a manifest and certain sien of 
y of wishes and the corres^Hxidence of sensa- 
R Ibefl resumes all her r^ts : and at thai 
>e day, the Dattererhiniself suffers hk thoughts 
r every feature of his countenance. The long- 
t smacking of lips, the anikiua expectatloni 
ii>eiy where visible, paint the coniict oF (h* 
powen, eager fur tne ttUok. Boiling' hot 
)(Jwt'U iloaitfaltobethtsaoefftctiqwa'tlit 
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general action j** every palate, in'^fine^ might be said to be 
paTed en tntrntiaue^ or that tney possess the privileges o( 
the incombustible or fire*proof man. The host, neverthe- 
less, who ought to be kss enga^d. in reasoning upon the 
variety of dishes, than m sd|ipiying the plates of his guests, 
divides, secundum ariem, the smoking sirloin, surrounded 
with % vegetable cordon. The highest seasoned sauces 
serve as a stimulus to the first course, the foundation of 
every solid dinner, and the only one which never tires, 
although reproduced every day m the year. » 

In the meantime, the side dishes disappear, and those 
which succeed give the necessary time to carve those 
which follow. In Germany, Switzerland, and throughout 
almost all the north of Europe, this dissection is confided 
to an officer ad hoc, who acquits himself with uncommon 
dexterity— ^a most valuable custom, which saves a great 
deal of* time, not only to the father of the feast, but to the 
guests^ which may be much better employed. 



Respecting the times of eating in olden time, we have 
the following account, which is extracted from the ' Haven 
of Health,' by Thomas Cogan, M. A., and bachelor of 
physic. 

uf dinner. — " When foure houres be past after breakfast, 
a man may safely taste his dinner j and the most con- 
venient tinje for cfinner is about eleven of the clocke before 
noon. Yet Diogenes, the philosopher, when he was asked 
the question what time was best for a man to dine, he an- 
swered, for a rich man when he will, but for a poor man 
when he may. But the usual time for dinner in the uni- 
versities is eleven, and elsewhere about noone. At Oxford, 
in my time, they used commonly at dinner boy led bjef 
with potage, bread and beere, and no more ; the quantity 
of beef was in value an half-a-penny for one man ; some- 
times, if hui^er constrained, they would double their 
commones.** 

C^ Supper — "About four hours or six after we have 
dinedy the time is convenient for supper: which in the 
oniversities is about five of the. clocKe in the afternoon ; 
and in poor men's bouses, wlk^ leisure will' serve." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OK tABLE CEREMONIES BETWEEN HOST AND GUEST* 

During every manducatory act, amon^ gourmands, all 
ceremony ought to be banished. This is a precept we 
will never cease to repeat ; and the reasons for it are easily 
guessed. In the first place, good living establishes between 
persons who meet for the first time a sudden acquaintance, 
because, towards each other, gourmands are never 'stran- 
gers. This similariiy of taste is the best foundation of a 
lash'ng friendship; hence we seldom see real gourmands 
i^uarrel with their friends. They leave coolness, quarrel- 
ling, and disputiiip:^ to sweethearts, and they live together 
as the worthy children of Epicurus. 

Consequently, it is proved that all ceremonies observed 
at table go to tne deterioration of the service, for the entries 
and enirernets languish during these superiQuous compli- 
ments. Nevertheless, as English politeness will never 
suffer them to be entirely banished from the commerce of 
life, even at dinner time, we deem it useful to lay down 
a few niles on this subject ; which, probably, may con- 
ciliate that which is due to civililj', with that exacted by 
good living ; which will be found wonderfully adapted to 
every appetite. 

He was certainly neither a man of wit, nor a man of 
business, who first said that punctuality was the beau-ideal 
of fools. We think, on the contrary, that it is the virtue 
•of all those who know the value of time : and we will 
i)ot do fools the honour of classing them in this rank. The 
gounnand either is, or ought to be, par exceUeme, a punc- 
tual man^ as it would be easy for us to prove that^ of all 
acts of civility, a dinner is that to which delay is most 
prejudicial. Any other business may be put off for a few 
uours without much inconvenience ; but when there is a 
piece of roast meat, a ^oc^e, turkey, sucking pig, or what 
notj upon the spit, a pie in the oven, a saucepan on the 
range, there is only a set tune for them to remain there ; 
once this precious mbmem elapsed, the substance, what- 
ever it may be, must Jose of its flavour, and become rigid 
and dry— ihere is no other remedy. 



' A gfOttrmaBd, and all who aspire to deeervb tliis sdcfed 
title, ot^ht then to be punctual in tbeir en^a^^ements, and 
(^come to the scratch) precisely at the appointed hour ; and 
it is also the duty ol every Amphitrion to fix that hour in 
a punctual manner, and to arrange matters so.that the soup, 
or first dish, may be upon the table thirty minutes after 
the time appointed. 

It is of importance here to make an observation as re- 
gards the time. At Paris they have three ways of deter- 
mining this affair, which it is good to know, in order to 
arrive neither too soon nor too late. For instance, five 
o'clock for six ; five o'clock precisely, for half-^ast five ; 
and five o'clock very precisely, for tive o'clock exactly. 
Whh this invariable rule, one will neither be deceived nor 
waited for. 

Suppose, then, the dinner be named for five o'clock pre- 
cisely, vou imjst be at the spot by halt'past five, where, 
either the host (Amphitrion) him«eU*, or some of his famrly, 
will do the honours of the waiting-room, which should 
be a 'Well warmed sal(x>n or chamber, accordmg to cir- 
cumstances, in which the morning and evening papers 
ought to be present. 

The first comptimenla between- gourmands ought to be 
r^ry laconic; and Instead of the common-place salutation 
of * how d' ye do ?' tiie first question should be, * have you 
1^ good appetite to-day ?' Hal f an hour after the appointed 
time, by the note of invitation, the master of the house 
Utriv^s, a napkin under his arm, to announce that dinner is 
lip. From that time, he who is nearest tke door moves on 
10 silence in order to pass into the dining-room ; the others 
pass in succession, without stopping ; the host closes the 
march, to accelerate those who are to follow^ 

As legards placing yourself at table, no ceremonies are 
necessaxy, when the name of each guest is written upon 
his plate. The Amphitrion ought to occupy the centre of 
the table, as much to be within reach of serving his guests 
fts that be may superintend their appetites, without suf- 
fering the phitto themselves to ditiect nis attention. After 
f roes has been said, either mentally, or in the oommon 
way, he distributes the soup, or first entree; it belongs to 
^jffi, Amphitrion to bless the table in an audible voice^ ac- 
cording to the JbrtmUa of gourmands. The soup is 
served in proper soup plates, wfakb are piled ud before 
him. The first, when filled, he eives to his right haiM 
neighbour, the second, to that on the left ; he then returns 
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tolbe^T^ hMid» then to the left, flad so 09 altemftfcAy. 
j&veij one reiDaiii» d«jrved iabU ti}ni« without pasaing toe 
plate. It' h the same in every other respect ynXk the 
dishes served by the Amphitrion* With respect to tb% 
side-diahesy every one Helps himself^ or, asks hia nei^hboMra 
who are 10 proxiimty with thoae^of which he wishes- to 
partake ; but, be it observed, always in sileQce, and Mm 

The common wines, if such a liquid be used at table, 
are esther placed on the table, or are ser\'ed by dumb- 
waiters ; on this point no compliments are necessary— 
every ooe helps himself according to his thirst : all, at 
most, that is permitted, is to offer to .serve one's neigh** 
Ijour.* . It is well understood that water is never proposed^ 
The coup de mifiet^, the wine which accompanies tne tn* 
tremeiSf and those of the dessert, are always served by the 
master of the house in the same order as the soup, &c, 

it is the same with respect to punch, wine, coffee* 
liqueurs, &c., if they be upon the table ; in SiUj other 
place, as in the salon^ these are served, without distinction^ 
to all who present their cup; and, as regards liqueurs^ 
every one helps himself as he likes. ^ 

Two or three hours after dinner, the gue^ silently and 
furtively, escape, one by one. It would be as impolite to 
take your leave in a formal manner^as not, in tbe course 
of eight days afterward, at least, ta pay what is called 9 
visit dfdigestion^ 

As regaitis these regulations, the prcTsence of ladiei 
makes no difference. Lvery where else, their sway is ao^ 
knowledged ; but at table they are subjects, and, eonstt* 
quently, amenable to all the laws of gastrooomy. 

The custom of singing at table is still observed amon^ 
all raffdbs of society ; ana where this harmless relaxation, is 
confined witliin proper rules, and regulated by good taste, 
such harmonical Tmnds-up of a gofxi dinner has nothing 
censurable in it; and,. as such, will always be mc(fe or 
less toleratedi Here. the>Amphitrion> should direct tlw 
taste of his guests, by giving, two or thrae ataozas of seme 
po^^ukr or peeuHar air». which in a mamier will decide tho 
consequences. 

*' ft ibould, iMwever, be remarkml, Uiu it if not comUteit mfJh- pdlllg Aii 
f* filM^<Hr ctektf otheftf» 4tM:; tMs pitvileie Moa^ dUy to* ilie aUMMr«f 
UmibMb ; aodtf k«4iiM'fifitik it,ii i«to WpqppotMt-flMflw MpicM^I^ 
^ippcMifpwttail.. ^^ ^^^ ,^, » *. 1 
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jarzcsfotm of tii£ abbe cossoiCi 

tn tbe j^ftar 1706^ M. Delink being at dinner with Mai« 
mcmtel^ a brother aiitbm*, whose tMtes are tmlverisallj ad* 
miredy related the fiiliowiag circumstanceSf as amaected 
with what is becesaaiy to oe observed at table. They 
were j^aklng of the muYtiplicity of trifling^ thii^ which a 
cirti man is cwli^dy in tbe world, to be acquainted with^i 
not to xtin the risk of being hooted iu-societjri "They 
etfe,*^ says DeKUe, ^ innllmehible t and wbat 2a most to faie 
lameoted is^ that all the wit in ttie wvrid would not be 
sufficient to guesa at these ioqportant. tlides. Latterly,^* 
added he, ** the Abbot Cosaouy Professor of BeUes-Jettres' 
at Mazarin College^ sfMke to me coBCcrmng a dinner at 
which hm was present^ soone days( beloie, with some of tbe 
nobility^ difierent ofders of knighthood, and manhals c^ 
France^ giren. by tbe Abb6 de liadouvilliers, at Versailles* 
*^Vi\ bet,.' said I to him^ ^ that you committed a bundled 
ineongniities. thew*^ 'How ?' replied Ctisson, rather u»* 
easy. ' It afpf^anr that I faaire done no more idaii ec^if 
one else would do.' ' What. pMsumptioot I 'It ky that 
JOQ have done nothing like aiiy other person. But let us 
pee. 1 sball confine asvself to the dinner ; and, fin the Bnt 
jBlace, what did you. db with your napkiit?' * With my 
napkin ? i did as cfttier people de-**I unfolded it^I mead 
It outy and fMtened it to thr botton-hole of my coat.' *Tet7 
well, Sh*, yon aie the first that ever did the same thing ; 
people do'ttot spvead out their napkin ; it-is left upon-one^s' 
knees.. And how did-Tov act wben you< todL your soup ^ 
'^Mke eiveiy one elae, i suppose, i took my spoon in one 
hand,-3nd my fork in the otlier.^ ' Your fcM-k ; good^God f ' 
no one ases a fork when: they tafceeottp^: but come, letuis 
ptDceed. A2fter soup what did you eat?'' 'A new^lai^ 
«gg;' <A«d>what «d yon do wilii tbd shell?' 'Lik» 
(niery body ekor I left it for ttie lackey who setted nie.^ 
* Without hwaking it P ' Without* breaking it.' « Veiyt 
wnll^'Sir Ha new-laid eg^ w nevereaten without' bfreaking 
tfacr 8beli;^-*<andia(Aer yonr egg, what then?' * i a^d for 
eome botdlli' (hasty or «tew). *6bm« b^mU»! no'ene makev 
Iseeftetjeipsn^ionibeeLandneidanll/iiBasfcedlbr; and 
•Aer thalf ; M iM«ged>iilte' Abb6 RnctouTini^ tv^feenil 
mt sameOie.poidt^r * ^ 1*hn dbWl i poultry P-^ ^^uppdi 
n chicken, or a duck is asked for ; pec^ ienmt ifp&kw 
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poultry but at the bam door. But you say nothing about 
the manner in \17hich you asked for drink. ' I asked like 
other people, for du vin Champagne^ du vin Bordeaux^ 
from tnose before whom they were placed.' ' But you 
should know, thai evety body asks for vinde Champagntj 
and vin de Bordeaux, But tell me something about the 




How did you take your coffee V * Why as erery body 
else did; it was scalding hot; I poured it out in small 
quantities into my saucer.' * Very well I— you just did sa 
no one else would do. Every one drinks coffee out of the: 
cup, and never out of the saucer. You see> then, my dear: 
Cosson, that you have not said a word, nor made one sin* 
gle motion, that was not contrary 'to custom.' The Abb6' 
was confounded, (says- Deliile). During si^ we^ks ho^ 
inquired' of every one he met concevning some of the cus*- 
toms- on which I had criticised hilu." M. Delille had; 
tbem himself from the servant of one of iiia friends, and' 
for a length of time be had appeared ridiculous in the eyesi 
(d every one,, because he. knew noth^w io«at or drii^, 
according to established rul^.: . . ' 
, . No lesa ridiculous are the would-be* great and fashiona*; 
ble folks, who attempt a .show-off occasionall^Tt to- make! 
themselves look Jai^e in the eyes of little people, or eiren 
of people above their Dwo ranK and opulence, with whom> 
they may gain eitJber . a chance^ or partial introduction : 
this empty foolery^ or rather expensive mimicry of their 
superiors^ consists in giving* a dinner far above either their 
manners^ education* or actual circumstances. Such, how*> 
ever, is the flimainess of these appearances, that.it requiresr 
no connoisseur to detect and pity, if not to despise them. 
It is* certainly, a laughable* though bo less a pamful sighty 
to see.people, who in reality are little better than common 
besgars, pretending themselves people of consequence^ 
and, for the sake ot appearing to keep up this 4Haciou» 
idea, fasting for a monto afterward* for having consimied/ 
at one- meal*. unnecessarily and uncalled fee, wlnyl^oul4 
have supported them and 4beir craving famUies during tknb 
whole of 4hat time in comparative plenty, u\ -. ^ 

: Continuing ourilluatrationsvas regards keepiog vip wbali 
an» termed ^appearaklceA,':l)otbin(g vwx^ appn>pnate •or 
t^ft iMibi^ct can oe added tbani the following eitiact from 
f Tbe^^iif 4;ooUfy "T^ \ ^ ■ ^ a 
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\T9m betters wiH despise you if they 
Tbings that are far surpaking your degree; 
llierefofe, beyond your Substance never treat, 

; *Tls fAenty in small fortune to be neat. 

• 'Tis certain that a steward can*t afford 

; 'An entertainment equal to his lord> 

Old age is frugal— gay youth will abound 

I With heat, and see the flowing cup go round. 

A widow has cold pie — nurse gives you cake — 
From gen*rous merchants ham or stur^ri take ; 
t The farmer has brown bread as fresh asday, 

And butter fraerant as the dew of May ; 
Cornwall squab-pie, and Devon white-pot brings, 
And Lei*8ter beans and bacon, food for Icings I" ' 



" ■ it 



CHAPTER VII. 

MUTUAL AND CONVIVIAL RULES, &C., TO B£ OBSKRVEP . 
, BETWEEN TflE INVITER ANft. IJ^yiTE*. 

* Reciprocal want lieitig (he bond b/tyfeich n^n are 
most strictly united, and a breakfast or a dinner not being' 
easily got,. over without' adiae' persons being InVited, or 
dthers to invite them, both haVe a re«l interest in t^sptt-^ 
tivelTregulating' thenftseft^s, so as always tolivcupo»a 
good understanding with each other. • 

" Guests, truly antta'bie, are rather 'rar(k aves, even in Lon- 
don, to make' miJch trouble oF making any distinction tn 
seeking for them, and colfeeHngf thenfi"; and it is more 
particularly in. this sense that we apply Ihe proverb whith , 
says ""that there arfe, ma -ferge capital, wiorc ditmer^ than 
diners,'' --•...... 

Inasmuch as a g^enerous host ought to keep aldof from 
him the dinner hunters, and sillj^- parasites, which are the 
*f tag, rag, and bobiaiP' of societjr; sb much- the more 
(Hi^ht he to endedfvour Id draw to ms bou^ that crowd of 
artists, men of letters, and people of amiable disposition, 
#ho9e wit,1aleots, and conversation' con^itltuts real- plea- 
sure, and to whom nothing ^orse cem be said than that 
fhey are not in liou8e'kee()ing,' and eonsequentir •do' not 
always know where to dine. Very well ! — such p^ipit? 
fTiir n^ver b^^'h loss' otr this Bubjellt, if th^ will but 
t^ractisie the brectiptsr wM<fh itHf iniBliKled^ki thi9 Httlte^ 
tfeati^e.' Iff tneniean tiine,'we'sha]l endeavour to instnsot 
theib with the Extent of the duties and dbUgRtions^iHiidy 
they^ Will be forcedto-eontravt^t the nikef being ofaanped 
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with the blftckest Iqg^ratitudei fwm this knowlet^e will 
spriDff that^ fVattirnitv aod harmony between the imiUr 
smd the iiMtUdi wbicn alone can be the means of procuring 
lasting^ happiness to the one and certain breakfasts and din- 
nejrs to the otheh 

it All invitaiidnif either fo brtsakiast or dinner, ought 
to be given by word of raoiithi of in writing ; to which an 
answer ought be returned, as jou have the liberty to re- 
fuse or accept) within twenty-four hours. In the first case, 
(although it ought not to occur, unless under extremely 
' serioU^ circumstances,) you ou^ht to soften down, and give 
a sufficient motive for the refusal* Silence being consi- 
dered as an acceptation^ at the end of twenty-four hours 
your refusal would be no loi^r admissible, and your ab- 
sence would be looked upon in the light of an insult. 

t. Having once engaged, or accepted the invitation, it 
no longer belongs to you to decline or put it off. Should' 
you act so, you would expose yourself never to be invited 
again by the same person to whom you had forfeited your 
word*^ 

' . 3. Tm6 person wlio invites is as strictly tKNina as tlie 
invited; and under no pretext can he decline the invitap 
tioor-rcasex of imprisonment, or sudden indispositionv being 
alone admissible under similar circumstances, &c. 

4h The first ef aU <}ualities with the jguest beii^ P.uno- 
tuality« he should arrive at the house ofnis host precisely, 
at the hour, properly dressed, and in possesskm of an ap- 
petite^ proportionale ta the rai^ of the latter — in a wora» 
witht a disposition of the lieart, stomach, and mind, neces- 
sary to contribute to the entire consummation — the chaimt 
and eigrdmem^ of the <linner. 

.& Nev«r:takeanr other place than4bat assigned to you» 
whether it be by the master or tlie mistress of the bofjotr 
or by- the written f^rd placed mion the. coyer dj^stined 
for you. 

M^, I>uring the first .advice, nei'^r dj;ink. any thii^ 
but waler, slightly 4ihite4t with wine : if not* you ma 
theirisk ef M^rifiei^g' to the preient the eq|oymeot« of 
tkftfiitune. , . . . 

7. Whenever, it happens that, you have the n^isfortuM 
of'beiw placed by. tb# side of ai )ittle,girl, or what is stiU 
weMt^ netwieevi two little, bojrs, tlnsJUeat oMsans to b^ 
empteyedite rget. rid of th^m, is to m^ tbi^n^ tipsr aa 
4eeflh4j|i> fOfiibW^itet ,papa or aiami|i|^ xi^y ^D^^tbem 



^ it 18 a most abookmg^ inooofieneiice to leure any 
liquid behind in your glass, or any things solid^m your pwte. 
9. At a loi^ meal, steer by your nose. {Prmez vUre 
ntz pour boussole,) 

' 10. It would be a ereat want of oivility to veAiae !tlie 
tot wine, whether it be the vin <r«ia^f0iiie^ or that uf (he 
dessert, when it is offered to you by the master or mistress 
of the house ; though nothing can compel you to accept 
it a second time. 

11. To mix water with wine of a good quality, is not 
only offering an affront to your host, but it is alsoi^ii act of 
impoliteness to yourself 

12. An animated conversation, during the repast, is not 
less salutary than agreeable ; it favQprs a()d accelerates 
digestion, in the same manner as it keeps up joy of the 
heart and serenity of mind. It is, thteii, under the mofal ^ 
as under the physical relation, a double benefit. The 
best meal taken in silence c;^r) neither dp good tp soul 
fior bpdv.* 

13. There is anotherconsideration much more important 
r— namely, a guest who knows, through the medium of a 
conversation, as original as decent and humorous, how to 
captivate the attention of the numerous, guests who sur- 
round and listen to him, may assure himself that he will 
idways !be sought after, and consequently invited bj the 
host, for whom he becomes a powerful auxiliary at dmners 
which he may be pleased to offer to his friends. - 

14. It belongs to the pevson at whose house you dine to 
avail himself of the advantages afforded him by such a 
guest, to turn adroitl}r the conversation upon subjects which 
are fairourable to his species of wit. The commensal 
may, without. failing to please, or chilling the susceptible 
^eli-lofse of the other guests, broach any of the questions 
relative to literature, the sciences, the artSf gallantry, 
the drama, &c., without ever tuuching upoB' pplitical 
ground. 

It is during the dessert that the conversation usually 

, takes a more general turn, as it is at this particular perio^l 

that ^me scope is given to the acc^iiaintaiice previouidy 

fcfaped. It is then that conv-ersatkHi oi^'ht to giv« way 

* Tbe graatett injar^ j«a tan do to ft gmumami is \q IntenaBk bimin th« 

t^mtHae of Us mwticuoipu It is thea a liceasii ofi dwUMBf jnd oT « ptow- 

wifo of theworldf to visit people at meal-time. It Is iqtemipltag their ei»* 

I Jojnnent, aiid prevenUnc them miin reasoning upon each ijiyowthral, andeMpbig 

' ]ifpml^ m^9»n^ dtotra«lioiifc-%«6faMe»iai a^mmm4H%*J l imf h 
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to a wag, A g|ee» a catch, or even a pun, although great 
care must be taken never to touch upon any tmuity sub- 
ject, particularly if there be any ladies present. 

15. In recommending a song during the dessert, it is 
advisable to select one, the words of which are witty, 
gay, and distinctly articulated. None of your semi-demi- 
({uavc;^, aLnd'ha-ha-hd-harinffj for an unlimited space ^f 
time, like a eunuch panting^ for breath. Give it mouth in 
the true English style — suit the action to the words, and 
manage the muscles of the lips in a natural and unaffected 
manner, or the best voice will lose its effect, and be heard 
with an indifference bordering on disgust.^ A ffood old 
stave a la Dibdin, i^uch as — Tom Tougn, — The Arethusa, 
—Black-eyed Susan, — The Chesapeake and the Shannon, 
—The Le Pique and the Blanch, — ^although in the mouth 
of ever^ hardy tar, might, through the organ of some of 
our native singers, be better received than the unmeaning 
efiusions of "Love among the Roses," and other such 
couplets, adapted well enough for the female voice, or 
coxcombs of the first water, but which, in the mouth of a 
grenadier, a boatswain's mate, or a Whitechapel butcher, 
would be as ridiculous as to hear them chant a lullaby, or 
an Anacreon in the original. Manly singing will always 
find its advocates ; the song of tiroes gone by, — the deeds of 
heroes, — exploits of the brave, the defenders of our coun* 
try,— are subjects worthy of the poet's fancy, whether 
they be attuned in the form of a ballad, or an epic poem ; 
end will invariably find their way to the heart,sooner than 
ditties on love-sick maidens, and other airs of equally small 
pretensions. 

This ameable hilarity on the part of a constant visiter 
will produce over the whole of the guests a double 
ipanaiement which will give rise to an increase of grati* 
tude on the part of the host. He will be indebted to you 
for it ; and however little gratitude he may possess, be 
will be in a condition to prove it by multiplying his invita- 
tions as far as regards you. 

16. A guest, whoever or whatever he may be, ought, on 
his aitival, to be civil ; polite, during the first service ; 
gallant, in the second ; tender at the dessert ; and discreet 
on going away. 

17. It b not enough to dine and breakfast at people*! 
bouses j you ou^ht to visit them often, and prove to theiQ» 
that it IS not their kitchen alone, which draws you to their 
IvNises^ tboi^ without mincing the matter^ it wnaA be 
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acknowledged that tlie table is the only chain which con- 
nects eveiy branch of society. These calls, which we 
shall designate jDrovoco^ive mn^«, consist of an obliffatioB so 
rigorous^ that it would be impossible, without unpoliteness, 
to evade this duty. 

A provocative visits or one of erUerUnnmeni^ ought to 
be made in person to the inviter, within at least three, 
and, at most, eight days, after the last time you dined 
with him. 

When politeness might not dictate a visit of this descrip- 
tion, gratitude will teach it you as a duty. It is the very 
least one can do to thank the person who has been instru- 
mental to your passing an agreeable day, by causing you 
to make an excellent dinner with him, where be pays in 
person, both in care and purse, and who is in a conqition 
to repeat the same, with the hope of causing you to repay 
him by the agreeableness and vivacity of your disposition. 
Consequently, you should pitch upon the hour and moment 
when you might be nearly sure of meeting with your host, 
without deranging his occupations, should he have any,^- 
and, after having dressed yourself as quickly as possible, 
according to your means, and, as much as in you lies, to 
flatter the eye of the person by whom you expect to be 
invited, present yourself at his house with confidence and 
respect. 

It is considered, we conceive, superfluous, to recommend 
to you to let your linen be always tresh and clean, because, 
whatever be the dinner he may have given you, it was well 
worth a shirt : and if you have not a» clean shirt, — ^a cleaa 
dickey, OT, what is less, a false collar, will go ofif paaaMe- 
mentbOni on such occasions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GOOD ADVICE FOR GOOD DINRER8. 

Happt indeed shall we be, if the manner, perhaps a 
little too concise, in which we further propose to treat the 
subjects connected with these pages, do not tire our readers ; 

' ana more particularly so, should it dispose them faith- 
fully to fulfil the indispensable functions to which they 
are called, af much by their bad fortune as (heir good 

; appetite. 
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I. On jtmr 6nt iobaliKtion to«fqrbue of «._, 

*" make it Tour business to sift Ibe character of the 

f master of tbe bouse, so that ^ou may be upon Tour 
guuu not to utter any tbiiK ofiemive eitber towards bts 
afectiontor sentimenta : andjou tfay, on the other hand 
be assured diat he will be cai>6(UI lo avoid evcrr tbinft- 
(hat is likely to Dome in contact with yours, eittter oiiectly 
or indirectly ; ifoless it be bb inteqljoo to get rid of you 
alloeether. 

II. It is inconsistent vilh the spirit and duty of a person 
inTiled, lo be low and crine:ii^ towards those by whom 
be has been invited ; this, indeed, would be the surest wajy 
Iq make your company obnoxious to a man brought up iii' 
the great school ot the world; Soi nothing is more oppo- 
site to true politeness, to the usages dictated by the ion 
Ion, than servile adulation. We would wish you Ijien to 
dispute sometimns with the master of the house, — (w« atrf 
nothing about the niislresa, because women are never tii 
the wrong, if not dejacto, at Jeast de jure). You must 
contend with your host in suoh a manner, that the appas^nt 
contradiction may ultimately' tend to place both your own, 
wit and his in a more exalted point of view. Nothing 
will give him greater pleasure than a contradiction on your 
part, wbicb in tact will be nothing less than a well-timed . 
compliment. 

III. As, at a great feast, the ooovenatioi) cannot be 
general, we would advise you never to raise your voice, 
otherwise you will place yourself in a very ridicijIotB 

. situalion.by pretending lo engage the attention of thirty or 
forty different guests,^ greater numherof whom scarcely 
know each other. You must coDteot youEself by chattering 
wjtb those who, either by chance or your own address, 
are placed by tbe side of you, tfaould tihey be civil enough 
to make you any reply. This brir^ to our rnind a Ijltle 
anecdote, which, with peraisMon oT our readers, we WJH 
here relate. 

Mr. EaliKtown (see Plate I.) was once invited to dine 
witb Mrs. E — !— , who, on thts occasion, had collecUd 
|[qerous and fashiooable company. Mr. £9- 
[lerlo had not 'opened his moutb, but bad 
tislied with listening, and protilir^ by tbe ' 
af others, when, fur the first time, he adilressed 
is left band neighbour, at the moment tbe 
placed on the jable ; it was not Ipng before 
Ml tq regret having sg lt|oi)ghtlessly taken it 
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iiitolibliead»at aouBseaaonable a timeyto haveeodearomfed 
to make himself so agreeable* Never was the confideiiM 
of folly seeo in a more comic cast, or with features mora 
in keeping with a material soul^ than shone forth in hii 
countenance. Liston, in his most inimitable and burlesque 
character, would have fallen short of such an original. A 
sii^le specimen of his left hand friend's conversation will 
sumce. He spoke of the grief which the marriage of his 
rascally nepheoo had caused hira. '*You must know/' 
added he, '^ that the girl which this simpleton has taken it 
into his head to many, has nothing; what I mean by 
nothing, is to be taken both physically and moralijr ; for 
physically she is uglv, and morally speakine she is not 
worth a farthing." Besides, this ^ood-natured man, who, 
it was aAerwara understood, held some important office 
under government, ate and drank heartily. It is said he 
is not now such a novice as he then was, aoubtlessJn con- 
sequence of giving g;ood dinners ; of this, however, we 
are unable to judge, since he has not yet invited us. 

IV. There has always existed, both in London and 
Paris, a number of apparently vexy decent houses, where 
the produce of the kitchen depends upon the success of 
card-playing, or some similar prcjjet de vivre. Here you 
only dine with the prospect of paying ultimately very 
dear for your dinner. Tnese houses are usually kept by 
blacklegs, old dowagers, chevaliers d^indiutrie^ who know 
how to pitch upon the unwary — ladies qf/ashion^ who 
have changed their modes of living, but who, nevertheless, 
have always at hand, to assist them in their Alcmenic* 
functions, some young, beautiful, and tender-hearted women, 
particularly should you by any means have been successful 
at the table, and if they have either lost their own money, 
or other people's. A man of principle, and desirous of 
deserving the^nvitation of people of respectability, ought 
never to cross the threshold of such houses; but if ne 
hai. gone so far as to accept an invitation to dinner, he 
cannot well refuse a hand at cards. In any other respect, 
it would be assimilating you with those vagabonds, who > 
make their escape from a public house without paying . 
their reckoning. 

* Alemeiift wm the mother of Hercnles, by Amphllribn, a Ttaeban prtnee 
whoai the esDouwd, on condition that lie would levenge the death of her 
brother. While he was in the war for this purpose, Jupiter paid her a visit 
in the shape of Amphitrioo : and, that he might enjojr the satfsftMtion of her , 
con|NUiy MOger, wttaoat diaeovery, he made tliat night loafer than any otbcb 
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V. When you are in?Hed to breaWast^or to dine lit 
town, never' take do^s with you. It is only the commoM 
people, and tes dames a la mode who take such liberties 
•—which, indeed, at all times, would be better tolerated 
in the countiy. A do^, how welt soever he /nay have 
been brought up, spoils the fuiliiture, and produces no- 
small embarrassment should he think proper to do his 
•* little jobs" before you ; but his prestoce is still worse «t 
table, where he is continual lyamong your legs, or eyeing 
your plate. 

VI. It was formerly a custom, after each* meal, to wash 
out one's mouth. For this purpose,, and just as they were 
about to leave the table, each turned his back upon the 
company ; a lackey presented a glass of water, a mouthful 
of which was taken, and after having gargled it about in 
the mouth for a short time, it-was rejected into a proper re- 
ceiver which was instantly i^moved by the valet. This ope- 
ration, owing to the manner and address with which it was 
done, was scarcely perceived. At thfe present day, however, 
every thing is changed. In those bouses where they pioue 
themselves on taste and custom, as at the most fasbionaole 
restaurateurs, where the saloons are frequented by the first . 
quality, the servant, or a boy, towards the end of" the des- 
sert, brings you a basin full of cold water, in the middle of 
which is a glass of hjkewarm water. There, in the. pre- 
sence of each other, you dip your fingers into the cold " 
water, then drink the warm, with whkh, in *i corresponding? 
noise, you gargle your mouth, and then vomit it back-again 
into the basin or goblet. This innovation is as useless as 
it is disgusting ; for with those who know how to take care 
of their mouth and teeth, the last mouthful you drink at 
jthe desert sufficiently cleanses them. Besfdes, in eating, 
one ought not to grease or dirty one's fingers to that degree 
as to require water to clean them : the napkin alone ought 
to suffice. Such, however, is the ridiculous position in 
which we have been placed by an affectation of^pretended 
cleanliness, which, so far from being worthy of imitation, 
ought, on the contrary, to be carefully avoided by eveiy 
guest who is at all a little as he ought to be. 

VII. When once you have been received and welcomed 
at the house of a rich Amphitrion of the metropolis, whether 
it be at his town or country house, or even at a simple farm 
house, in the nanner which we shall hereafter point out, 
be careful how you give ah imprudent extension to the 
f0nii]iarity which has been accorded to you by the mistress 
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ot the bouse, or the host of a- place ; as b^ so tloinr you; 
ma^ estrange them from you, and, then, adieu to all future 
invitations. 

If your stomach can fake m every thin^, your heart, at 
least, ousht to know how to be abstemious. - 

It willsometimes happen that the wife of your generous 
host will not be disagreeable, and then every thing is 
natural ; but if the daughter should be handsome, then it 
is quite different. You should alwa^^s bear in mind the 
episode of Joseph with Potiphar's wife, as nothing gives 
such a hi^h relish to sentiment as the country solitude, &c. 
Besides, it is very seldom that a man and a woman, who 
are alone, or almost so, for eight daVs, do not upon the 
ninth feel the pernicious effects of tne difference of the 
sexes. Judge, then, if an amiable guest, who already is in 
possession of board and lodging, can yield. We owe this 
advice to our readers, because it commonly happens that 
one says things to the mistress of the house out of pure* 
gallantry, which of themselves mean nothing; and it no 
less frequently happens that certain mistresses of the house, 
consider these many things as if they were nothing. 

VIII. If the devii,'at len<^, tired of having so unprofita- 
b!y lain at your door, should make way for the good luck 
which you nave so lonff expected, and consequently to the 
rank to which it will all at once raise you in society— that 
is, from an invite^f you should become an tnvt^er, or at 
least, one of the favourite appendages of a minister, or any 
other great dinner giver — never foi^etthe general rules 
here laid down for your ccmduct, and the smutary advice 
pointed out under the preceding heads ; for it is by these 
means you will secure yourself a table for six months, and 
which, during this time, ought never to be removed. You 
ought to know the secret of changing a ball for a veal cd^- 
lettCi and of pouring an opinion into a glass of champajroe. 
To one,, you will blow a vote in handing over a disn of 
truffles ; to another, you will force the secret of amend- 
ment by drownii^ him in generous Bordeaux wine : you 
will enchant the latter by the address with which you 
handle the^rA; ; you will seduce and beguile others with 
the harmonious combination and jingling of glasses. It is 
you who will preside over the minutiae of a breakfast for 
the mc^oritt/j and overall the dinners of the privy council: 
you will regulate the meals of indenrniy^ by the bumpers 
oi reduction. In this bill of fare will always be found the 
political truffUj and the ministerial dian^oigMth the clipk» 
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BMtic vrkfanh with-^lieTne m thecentrev and the tm€$^ 
meat$ of the oppoeitioii. Upon «n elegant buffet will be 
arrangvMl by your careful bands a heap of dainties, fit to 
attack and cafrjr every opinion ; in sbcMt, you will render 
yourself so irresistible, aaalmoH' to carry Catholic Eman* 
emotion through both bouses, with comparatively few.dis* 
sentiog voices. 



CHAPTER X. 
TO paoouivc: town iwitatioits. 

VAiriry, which acts so principal a part in societies, ex« 
tends even to the denominations which they have attained. 
In every town, the union of some men and women of the 
privileged class, is called the world. In all jg^xeat cities, 
the world, in this sense, is divided into what is called the 
&ea« mondef or fashionable world, and the grand monde, 
or great folks. Wit| fashion, and an easy intercourse, are 
the rules of the one ; etiquette, ignorance, and falsehood, 
are those of the other: besides, with some few trifling ex- 
c^ptioi^, the customs are the same. 

Parties and dinners at Pans occupy the greatest half of 
human life. For flsany, the recreations are composed of 
days (finmtatioru and days of custom or habit : in the latter, 
liberty and confidence are commonly the expenses of a 
meal, where acquaintances meet periodically at the same 
table. These dinners have nothing in common with those 
meals upon fixed days, where the master of the house, 
whose name and quahty, frequently, are ail that is known, 
receives, as at the dinner of an inn, people who, not knowing 
where to pass the evening, come and begin it at his house, 
precisely at the dinner hour. 

Dinners by invitation are, at the present day, what they 
have always beeQ-*><i kind of lottery, where the favourable 
chances are not the most common ; and of which thos»» 
complain the most who risk nothing, and those who 
ftfrmerly made a fortune by them. Besides, it is not at 
dinners by special invitation, that we ought princij^ally to 
aim at, but at those established quotidian dinners, given by 
Hn individifal tqq l|app^ if any one will have the goodness 
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to come and help him to eat and dilnk bis f(NrtuDe> and to 
kill time for him into the bal^ain. The day jou intend 
to make yourself the guest of such a person, m order to 
amuse you in your tum, your host might not be pleased to 
dine, because he appears to have placed his appetite in 
your stomach. In order perfectly to obtain this object, 
make friends with the ladies, rather than with the gentle- 
men ; for, through the medium of the women every thine 
that caa be wished for from the men is to' be obtained 
Even though the latter are, for the most part, so much pre- 
occupied with their personal affairs as to neglect yours; 
nevertheless the ladies think of them incessantly, were it^ 
even from indolence itself. 

Speak, the preceding evening, to a lady, who takes any 
interest in your affairs, about an invitation that would please 
you; the next day, at her piano, or upon her sofa, her 
favourite lomance in her hand, you wul find her mmi* 
nating upon the means of obtaining for you the desired 
invitation. But with those whom you believe able to 
serve you, take care how you seek to bgj^hny thing else 
than a friend ; for, to be lovers, as soon a^liere are any 
suspicions, quarrels, and fallings-out, all is 1qj||L Good by 
• invitations— consequently dinners. C^ 

Be, then, towards the women, assiduous, complaisant,-^ 
yea, even gallant, if you wish it ; but nothing more, mind ye. 

At Paris, an Amphitrion of the cast we have just been 
speaking, and of wnom I could wish any of our qualified 
readers to be the perpetual guest, reckons in his $alk d 
manger upwards of a hundred seats of different kinds, 
independent of half a dozen small cushions and canopies, 
for the use of the doKs and cats belonging to the house, 
when ^y want to sleep, and on which an honest man 
should take good care not to sit. Only once accustom the 
proprietor of this establishment to see your irresistible 
physiognomy upon one of these hundred seats, and by your 
tardy locomotion, you become one of the obligine orna- 
ments of the saloon ; you, in fact, wriggle yourself into a 
niche that ever afterward secures you against the cravings 
of your appetite. 

There are some faces so felicitously constructed that 
thev are equal to any piece of furniture in an apartment, 
and who ultimately supersede an arm-chair, where the eye 
faas contracted the habit of looking at them. Have you» 
for instance, ever been in an apartment where pompous 
curtains display their double fringes ? Let all these oina» 

9* 
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ments be suddenly itemovedy your e^e will become soxrow- 
filly and will experience^ for some time, a kind of widow- 
hood. Become, then, a curtain — make yourself A fringe — 
metamorpbose yourself, if you can, into an arm-chair of 
this person's- dining-room ; for this purpose, a little perse- 
verance is all that is necessary, in order to get yourself 
considered as constituting a part of his rich furniture. 
Y6u wHl see that he will becoipe attached tc you in the 
same manner and degree as he would to some fancy article 
of his household, or to some precious stone ; in short, be 
will no loiter be able to do without you. Good by, on 
your side, with ^pleasure or an honour of seeing you again 
— a simple gooanighU'm fact, a simple departing saluta- 
tion, would produce tbe effect upon him, the same as a 
sudden breaking up of his establishment. 

There is, then, only one means left for you to parry this, 
which he will be more' afraid of than thunder and light- 
ning; that will be to inform you that from that moment a 
kniie and fork will every day be laid for you at his table, 
and that heJpist understand you will always be there at 
tbe precise l^r. Consequendy, you will thenceforward 
so arran^^matters, that on his return from the exchange, 
or any oSiif place, you are the first object that meets his. 
eyes, the first indrvidual which this worthy in v iter sees in 
his dining-room, at^'pe o^dock precisely. You must al ways 
take care to occujpy tbe same place at table, sit upon the 
same seat, to untold and place your napkin in the same 
invariable manner, and to say grace, should you be 
requested to do so, as loud as a dissenting clerenrman. 
Alwai^s break your bread on the same side, lay hold of the 
bottle with the same hand ; do not touch the decanter, if 
the host himself does not drink water ; and let your iaws 
and maslicaton keep pace with his, and go througn tbe 
same evolutions which they do ; in a word» execute, whe- 
ther it be in asking, offering, or receiving, the same move- 
ments, tbe same gestures, the same thanks as his; the 
whole for tbe better identifj^ing yourself with his person^ 
8o that your habits> classifying themselves symmetrically 
in his brain, may become, in some measure, nis own. 

Should any serious indisposition cause you for only once 
to absent yourself at the appointed hcMir, (for no other 
motive could possibly Jiistif;^ you» a» you interfere with no 
other business^ you will be wTonned on the fdlowlog dinr, 
when you returoy what a vacuum you made in tbe Iooks 
of your Arophibrion» accustomed as be is to see your figure 
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sitting opposite to him. Be persuaded, then, of one thing : 
be must have been peevish with his wife ; he must have 
scolded his servants, and have found eveiy thing detestable 
about him ; the meat must have been underdone ; the 
sauces badly made : the wine stale, the coffee c6ld-*it 
must, in short, have been impossible for him to dine ; he 
must have kicked his dog, and given a — ^ — to his cook ; 
it is even probable, that the foliowii:^ morning jou m^ht 
yourself (eel the counter shock.y Why ?— because you 
were not there the preceding evening. 

But all this is nothing, in comparison with the power 
which you will be able to acquire over him, if you have, 
at dinner time, the talent or ingenuity to take upon your- 
self some special functions ; it will then be no longer a 
habit which he has of seeing you at his house ; it wul be 
a necessity or want of the first kind. 

How comfortable it is to beta <functionary at a splendid 
table ! There an employment costs no sacrifice of con- 
science, no mean-spirited concession. A capon has no 
opinion; hams have never denounced any one. After 
having made a noble use of the knife and trud you will 
be abfe nobly to lay down your spoon and fork,. and, with- 
out fearinc to place your hand upon that part which sepa- 
rates the loelly from the breast, you will only find it, at 
most, loaded with one liver of a stuffed goose. Who 
would dare to reproach a similar meal with the delicacy 
of an honest mess-mate ? Every one pays in his own way : 
the latter, with money, because he cannot do otherwise; 
the former, with a ^ long yarn," which he causes to be 
told by another ; but you, when any one gives you a din- 
ner, acquit yourself more nobly, and in a more useful 
manner, for the public good can^e. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COUNTRY INVITATIONS. 

BoiLEiUy a satirical and humorous French poet^ says* 

" Paris ert pour le rkhe an pays de oocagne— 
Sane aortir de la ville, il trouve lacampagne.** 

Poetical eia^K^ration aside, the poe\ only meant to sa}*, 
that at Paris, with a laige fortune, one may enclose between 
two parallel streets and four walls, a certain number ot 
ornamental trees, a green sward, two plots of flowers, and 
sprinkle the whole through the medium of a little stream, 
daily supplied by means of filtrated waters, which take 
uiK>n themselves to make ic run in a straight line in a bitu 
minous tract : such is the country which may be found 
without going out of Paris. 

With resMct to those which are composed of vast 
plains, meadows covered with flocks, woods watered with 
rivulets of limpid water, mountains where rustic labour 
and rural pleasures are only known — with respect to this 
kind of country, however powerful or rich one may be, 
3rou must make up your mind to extend beyond the environs, 
and even a little farther, if you wish to taste the pleasures 
of a countiy dinner. 

During winter, and without losing any of the pleasures 
of this brilliant season, ladies of fashion and men of for- 
tunile of the capital, long for the return of spring ; they 
only dream of walks by moonlight, breakfasts in the dairy, 
dinners in the shade, and rural balls under the wide spread- 
ing oak. At length the month of May arrives ; still, fine 
weather is uncertain ; the morning are too coor (particu- 
larly when one does not rise berore mid-day). Jpesides, 
one cannot dispense with such and such an invitation, so 
Jong given ; one cannot lose the last exercises of the con- 
servatory, which, after all, are well worth the first songs 
of the nightingale. Then the workmen have not yet 
erected the new billiard table, which is even to be got up 
in the dinine-room, for the greater convenience of con« 
^ versation and seeing; 

In short, towards the eariy part of Jiine« a lesolutioD to 
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set out is made ; eveiy thing is ready by the end of the 
month : the travelling carriage, already ei^ht days upon 
the road, is loaded with gaming-tables, tne4rac, icarU^ 
chess boards, &c., with a coupfe of packs of cards. A 
choice collection of novels has been made for the ladies. 
The wife has given orders to her milliner ; and the hus- 
band pretends that he has left a world of business of im- 
portance behind him. Arrived at their country house, the 
first moments are delightful ; before the next day, all they 
think of is to foiget the country, and to call back to their 
minds the amusements of the town. 

At eleven o'clock the breakfast bell rin^s, but it is very 
seldom indeed that the ladies attend. One has passed a 
very restless night — ^another is at her toilette — ^a tnird has 
a romance to finish, and so on. During the greater part of 
the time, there is only one single reason for all this, namely, 
that in the morning one is not so pretty ; and this is just 
the very reason one should be careful not to give — even 
though it should not be aeraed that, on arriving,^the most 
entire liberty should be tne privilege of the country, and 
that it should be made use of only to do that which is 
agreeable. 

At fiwe o'clock, the first peal of the dinner bell informs 
the men that it is time to think of dressing ; for, whatever 
may be the extent of the liberty enjoyed in the country, 
wo to him who should suffer himself to be seduced by 
the charms of a promenade so far as to forget the time of 
dining ! He could not decently sit down with splashed 
pantaloons, and a bunting jacket ; he is forced to Jose, in 
dressing himself, a time which his appetite claims for an- 
other employment. At six o'clock, every one is assembled 
in the saloon, dressed as in a winter evening'. Madam is 
informed that dinner is on the table ; they thefi pass into 
the dining-room, where the marble wainscoats, and side- 
boards of artificial flowers, strike the eye in splendid mag- 
nificence. But at the dessert, the natural beauty of the 
fruits calls down the most flattering eulogia on the counUy, 
about which eveiy one is preparing to say the finest thing 
in the world, when the master of the house, who does not 
pass for a bad sort of a fellow, unravels eveiy pretension by 
mforming his guests that these magnificent fruits were 
bought at Coveot-garden Market, and that in his kitchen 
garden there are only fruit-trees with double flowers. 

The afternoon is passed, or rather the evening, in drink- 
ing the best your host can afibrd, at whist, or in conyersa* 
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tion of a general desoriptiony accordji^ to his quality^ and 
pretensions. All the conveniences of his house aie at 
your service; and when the time arrives that you are 
about to quit this hospitable habitation, after having led, 
for a greater or less time, the most as^reeable life, you take 
away with you the -benedictions of your hosts, who only 
suffer you to depart on condition ot a speedy retum*-*a 
promise which opulent landlords do not always exact with- 
out distinction from their guests. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

INVITATIONS TO THE RESTAURATEUR'S, OHOS AN EATING- 
HOUSE. 

It is extremely convenient for travellers, strangers, 
bachelors, for those whose families reside temporarily in 
the country, and for all those, in short, who have no kitchen 
of their own, to invite people to an eating-house. They 
are always certain of not exceeding the sum which they 
think proper to fix for their meals^ since they know, before- 
hand, the price of each article they may choose to cafl 
for. The amount having been once calculated, the loviter 
can command for the person whom he invites, a comfort- 
able, solid, and delicate or dainty meal, which he can 
moisten with wines of the best quality, according to his 
circumstances ; and with all kinds ot liqueurs irom the 
new world. 

The first restaurateurs were established in Paris towards 
the end of the year 1774.- We regret it is not in our 
power at the moment to recollect, for the benefit of 
modern (gastronomers, the name of the founder of these 
institutions, where you dine a la carte; all we know is, 
that the bases of this useful institution were laid in the rue 
de PicheurSf and upon the sign of this father of restorer's 
house, was former^ read in the following inscription in 
culinary Latin :-^ 

*< O TM qui noBmclw laboraUt, accorite; et tgo vos roMturabo.** 

During the reini of Louis XIV, the people of auality 
frcqueotiy invited their friends to dioe at a publicjious^ 
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About the beginning of the eighteenth centufy, literanr 
men and artists brought into fashion dining at the coolb • 
^lop ; since then, it is usually at the te^aurateur*9f wheve 
men of every descriotion, who aae not in house-keeping 
themselves, dine ana invite their friends. 

If indiflferent company occasionally be met with at the 
restaurateur's, it is at least in a pretty place : and as much 
may be said of some splendid saloons, which are not ouite 
so public. The life of a restaurateur is tedious, for tnose 
who make a necessity of it : and it is not without its little 
pleasures for those who are not accustomed to it. The 
ease vvhich is there met with, supersedes the etiquette of 
invitations ; and the dinner which you make at one of 
these places, is seldom lost upon bim who has availed 
himself of this medium of dining or of inviting a friend. 

Are you goiq^, for instance, to the CoLdran Bleu (blue 
dial)? The waiters, surprised to see you arrive alone, will 
ask you at fii^t if you are waiting for any one ? On replving 
that you are waiting far a friend^ one of them will snow 
you, wilbout taking you, a hall or diniAg-room, which will 
admit of a hundred to* dine, where you find people : you 
will there be warmed, served, and lighted, like any other 
commoner ; but should 7ou ask for a private room, what 
activity prevails! AH the bells in the house are put in 
motion ; the waiters are scudding through the staircases 
twenty times in a minute, loaded with the most rare viands, 
the most exquisite wines ; but that which is not upon the 
carte a manger, is still that for which the most is paid. 
At the first glance of these apartments, it is guessed that 
it is not customaiy to dine alone at the restaurateur^s on 
the Boulevard of the Temple, and that generally one only 
goes there with a friend, . 

Should you have it in contemplation to give a dinner to 
strangers or country people, on whom you would wish to 
impress a high idea of the establishments of this kind in 
the capital, and where you are yourself to do the honours 
of the table, you must take them to the Caf4 de Paris, 
How you will enjoy their astonishment at the sight of those 
. briiliaiit -saloons, where every thing seems arranged to 

g lease the eye ! Tables of granite, chandeliers of gilded 
ronze, those vases of flowers, which are multiplied by 
the panes of glass with which the walU are lined, com- 
mence an enchantment, which the whiteness of the poiee*. 
lain, the polish of the crystals, and the vermillion and splen-» 
dour ^qpport, with the art of the cooki during ihe repaatu 
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bat which) for the most part, is destroyed, the moment the 
waiter comes in with the bill ; for the sight of these kinds 
of prodigies costs dear< 

Do you wish to form an idea how students of different 
classes, or ihose of limited incomes, live at Paris upon 
twelve hundred francs (£50.) per annum ? It is at the 
restaurateur's in'^the Rue St* JacqueSf where you miJst gp 
for this information precisely at four o'clock. You wHl 
neither find upon the bill of fare {carte a manger), potage 
a la camerany, nor mprSmes au couUs de perdreaux, nor 
' karis d Vlndienne; but an abundant potage, soup, or stew, 
* containing every possible combination of beef, roasted, 
boiled, and fricasseed ; the inexhaustible gigot aux hari- 
cotsj and the eternal fiicandeau, Burgimdy and Medoc 
have never poured the produce of their rich vintages into 
the cellars of the restaurateurs of the Latin land ; but to 
make good this defect, La firie, Orleans, Gascony, shower 
down torrents of a wine, c<yup^ and generously baptized, 
with which, indeed, neither reason, nor health has ever 
found fault. Taking every thing into consideration, there 
is much less difference between the quality of the wines 
and the meats, at the most moderate, or most celebrated 
eating-house, than between the prices marked upon their 
cards respectively. 

The inviters who may be pleased to take up their resi- 
dence at the roost eminent restaurateurs of the capital, as 
well as the guests they often invite there, will not be sorry 
to know to what the greater number of these establish- 
ments are indebted for the fashion which has already 
inscribed their names in letters of gold in thereat book 
of Gastronomy. Let them know, then, that the Frovincial 
Brothers owe their reputation to the brandade de morue 
(a cod-fish stuffed, or rather seasoned with garlic) ; Very, 
to h\$ entries truffpe^ ; Henneven, to the mysterious bou- 
doirSi upon bis third floor ; and Chattel in, to the^ne^e of 
his wines. 

A PEEP IirTO CHATELI|?'». 

The double saloons of this leamed patrician, examined 
with a little tact, present to the eye of tne obsenring^ guestf 
a picture worthy of his intefestyfrom the variety ofobjecta 
which are there assembled. 

In the first place, the bottom of the saloon is occupied bj 
a youQg lady, who unites the moil perfed giac« to im 
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- most teiiAer solicitude ; her anticipations are equal to all 
the guests who come, without distinction, to make a stay, 
shorter or longer, in this kind of tempje ; she seems sdso tc 
possess the gift of second^sight, for, with a commanding 
^ {glance of the eye, the meats which you have most desired 
m silence upon the card, are brought and laid before you 
by one of tne waiters, even before you have given the 
smallest intimation of that which you intend to take ; just 
as if it were done by enchantment ;. and more than one 
consumer, were he put to the test, would confess that he 
has not with impunity been seated in a certain place, with- 
out having experienced the effects of this species of sorcery 
on his gomg away. 

The forepart of the saloon is usually occupied with 
solitary eaters, who never invite any body, because they 
are never invited themselves by any one ; for this reason, 
they call loudly for what tney want, wait impatiently, eat 
precipitately, and pay slowly, even on going away. 

The lower sides of the s.aloon are usually furnished with 
travelling families, who, satisfied with a modest meal, 
sharpen it with one of those meats which is unknown to 
them ; and they seem to enjoy with pleasure a sight 
entirely new to their eyes. 

In the centre of the saloon, and in some measure coi>- 
cealed by a stove, laden with the richest gifts of Flora and 
Pomona, stands a small table, for the most part occupied 
with old customers, who frequently obtain a very consider- 
able reduction by the care and delicacy of the little dished 
which are presented to them by the hand of the master oi 
the house. Here, then, is the place ip question. 

The saloon, upon the first floor, is usually occupied with 
two lovers ; to judge of them by the eagerness of the one, 
the small faces of the other, and the sensuality of bothy 
pleasure sparkles in their eyes ; and by the choice which 
presides over the composition of their meal, one may guess 
the past, and foresee the future. 

Lastly, in one of the particular cabinets, are two married 
people of the same stamp. One may judge, by the shawl 
) which the lady has kept on her shoulders, and the respecta- 
ble distance which the gentlemen observes, that a long 
time has passed since they had any thing new to say to 
each other : they bad, nevertheless, made up their minas to 
so to the play en logesriiUe. They went in at half-past 
Snuv and it is now uJf-bast eight. Not seeing them come 
^ down, though they baa asked for nothing during three 

10 
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hours, Henri ventures to go into tbeir cabinet— after, haw 
ever, having tapped at their door with his fore-finger..^ 
They are both asleep. 

ye, who have the good fortune to be iavited to dine 
by a connoisseur at Chatelin's, do not go so hi^h ; remain 
below, and place y^ourself at the above-mentiooed table 
near the stove, christened in the house by the name of the 
8, for two reasoas: the first, because-^but you know them 
both already. 

Cbatelin now advances, and presents himself to your 
inviteVf (for be knows well iiow to distin^ish the iw^ter 
from the mvttee,) his carie a manger bound in veau de Ponr 
toise, with gilt edges. His eyes are seeking to read in 
yours to what meats -^ou intend to give the preference. 
But as this card, from its shape and bulk, might be taken 
for the supplement to the Dictionaire de PAcademie, Mon- 
sieur Cbatelin relieves you from the embarrassiqent, in 
which you are suspended, the first course and the etUrt- 
inetSy by telling jou, in a modest tone, to the tune of the 
^*King of Prussia's March,^^ in the following lines, which, 
-as thej^ wpuld lose considerabl^r by any translation, we 
shall give our readers in the original:-* 

" A bon litre Je suia 
Renoinm^ daiis Paris, 
Puur lea inorceaux exqtlis 
Que je fournis ; 

" Mon salon est toujoura garni, 

Etiiion buffet bien assorti, 

Des mets qui sons lea luieux choisif; 

Dans loufl les terns, au m^me prix, 

On peat trou ver r^uni 

Des aliniens de tout pays. 

** On vante mon chablis, 
Mes hultres, mes radis, ' 

Ainsi que mes salmis 
Deperdrix. 

"Mes godiveaux au ris ; 

Mes tourtes, mes hachls ; 

Fameux i Ai^, gros et pet its, 

Blen dor^ et bien arrondis , ~ 

BfBuf au nai&rel, aucouiia; 

Mouton aux oavets bien roussls.*' 

As the uncertainty of the inviter is always the same, and, 
moreover, as it is impossible for you to eat of all these aitv 
cles, Chatelin, who perceives this, continues to excite yout 
sentualitTt by giving you, in a higher key, the foUowing 
short cut : 
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♦•■Papillola, 
Poalets r6tii, 

Maearonu, 
Matelotes, 
dateids, 
Frits, 

Fines compotes, 
• Pepuits, 

Cuits. 
Je conserve dlndons farcis 

Pour les maris, 
Excellent tlion pour les impolis, 
Cervelle pour les tourdis.^ 

Know, then, that once seated in tbfs place, you hate 
under yoiir control, as the elements of tne dinner that is 
offered to you, to choose between : 

11 Stews. 

!29 Hors a'oe^uvres, cold and hot, 
S5 Entr^ of beef, 
97 Ditto of veal, 

35 Ditto of poultry, 

12 Ditto of game, 
9 Ditto of pastry, 

36 Ditto of flsb, 
S9 Ditto of dessert. 

The whole of which you may moisten with— 

S7 Kinds of red wine, 
17 Ditto of white, 
7 Ditto of vins dc liqueur, 
33 Ditto of liqueurs. 

Without reckoning the coffee, and other mixtures, such as 
gloria, punch, bishop^ &c. &c. 

Happy, indeed, is jie who can everjr day verify the 
exactitude of this description, made to stimulate the curi- 
osity and emulation of those who reflect on the surest 
means of putting the theories here taught in practice. 

But wrtn all tnis French frippeiy and elegance (though 
we'Cro not mean to say by any means the French live upon 
soup-mcugre), could Monsieur Chatelin, or any other cote/^ 
of the kitchen, turn out such a bill of fare as tne following, 
which we^ have the honour to record, as a specimen of a 
modem civic feast, where the batUrie de cuisine rased 
with its most destructive violence? This bemorable 
a£&ir signalized the entry of Alderman Thompson upon 
the duties of his mayoral^ on the 10th of November (the 
9th falling on a Sunday), for the present year. It may 
fairi^ be questioned, indeed, whether, in point of substan* 
tiabilitj) anj other city id Europe tould turo out such % 
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cboice and ponderous table. It Is truly John Bull, cut and 
come again, of the best sort ; this was the intention of the 
Amphitrion who gave it ; and all we can say more. is, that 
the man who is a j^enerous host, possesses many more good 
qualities with which he is equally profuse.- 

We were favoured with the tbllowing bil]*of fare, for 
the 

LORD mayor's dinner, AT OUILDHAIX9 

N(yo. lOth, 1828. 

and we can vouch for its accuracy, viz, :— 

♦ > 

SOO tureens of turtle, 60 dishes of fowls, 35 roasted capons, 35 roasted pal* 
lets, 30 pigeon pies, 10 strloiris of beef, 50 bams, (onianiented), 40 tongues, 3 
barons of beef, 10 rounds of beef, 50 raised French pies, 60 dishes mince-pie?, 
40 marrow puddings, 25 tourtes of preserves, 25 apple and damson tarts, 90 
marbree jeUie8,50 blanc-uiauges, 10 chantilly baskets, 4 fruit baskets, 36 dishes 
shell-fish, 4 ditto prawns, 4 lobster salads, 60 dishes of Tegetables, 60 salads. 

HttMV6—5Ki roasted turkeys, 30 leverets, 50 pheasants^ ^ dishes pea-fowl, 34 
geese, 30 dishes of partridges. 

X>M««r£— SOOIb. of plue-apples, 100 dishes of hot-house grapes, 300 ice- 
creams, 60 dishes of apples, 60 dishes of pears, 50 Savoy cakes (omamenled), 
30 dishes of walnuts, 75 ditto dried fruit and preserves, 55 ditto rout cakes, 20 
ditto filberts, 20 ditto preserved ginger, 4 ditto brandy-cherries. 

HUSTINGS TABLK. 

' (At which the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presides.) 
7 tureens of turtle, 2 dishes of fowl)*, 2 roasted capons, 2 hams (umamcnted)^ 
1 tongue, 2 raised French pies, 1 pigeon-pie, 1 dish slteil-fish, 1 diito prawns, 1 
roasted pullet, 2 dishes mince pies, tt tourtes, 2 njarrow puddings, 3 martiree 
Jellies, 3 blanc-manges, 4 dislies of potatoes, 2 salads, 2 chantilly baskets. « 
Remove-^ roasted turkeys, 2 pheasants, 1 goose, 1 dish of partridges, I dish 
wild fowl, 1 leveret, 2 dishes pea-fowl. 

Dessert— % ^ine-appies, 6 dishes of grapes, 2 dislies apples, 8 ice-«rewis, 2 
ditto pears, 1 dish dried fruit, 2 ditto walnuts, 2 ditto brandy cherri<», 2 cTlsbes 
Savoy cakes, 2 ditto rout cakes, 2 ditto filberts, 2 ditto preserved giag^r. 

' THK nVK LORO TABLES ON THK HVSTINCM. 

45 tureens of turtle, 15 dishes of fbwls, 10 roasted pullets, 10 roasted capons, 
10 hams (ornamented^, 10 tongues, 12 raised French pies, 12 pigeon pies, 12 
dishes shell fish, 2 sirloins of beef, 15 dishes mince pies, 10 marrow puddings, 
15 tourtes and tarts, 23 marbree jellies, S blanc-manges, 15 dishes potatoes, 20 
■ftladSf 5 lobster salads. 

Asn0veH^15 roasted turkeys, 10 leverets, 5 geese, 10 pheosanta} 10 dishes 
partridges, 10 dishes wild fowl. 

Dessert—^ pine apples, 40 dishes grapes, 15 dishes apples, 15 dishes pears, 
45 ice-creams, 15 Savoy cakes (ornameuted), 90 dislies dried fruit, 15 dishes 
rout cakos, 15 dishes walnute. 

TBI rOUE /SaORT TABLKS IN TBI .BALL MBXT-TBl. BDSTINeS. 

16 tureens of turtle, 4 dishes chickens. 9 roasted capons, 6 roastef^pi^llel8v4 
bams (ornamented), 4 tongues, 4 raised French pies, 4 dishes shell-fish, 4 pigeoii 
flies, 4 dishes mince pies, 4 tourtes and tarts, 4 marrow puddings, 8 marbraie 
)eUSea, 4 Uane-vanges, 4 dishes potatoes, 4 salads. 

Rem»ve-^ turkeys, 4 pbeasants, S geese, 1 leveret, 4 dishes partridges, 4 
dishes wild fowl: 

/)«sMrf— 8 piiMMinilc"! IS tee<feaiDS, 19 dishes grapcs,4 dishes andes, 4 
dishes peais,4 dishes walnuts, 4 flavqy cakes (onuQHeate4)t 4 dishes 4rM 
fniit, 4 dishes rout cakes. • 
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TBS WVtL TtktIMB IM VMB BODY OF TBI Bi&i. 

^ 82 tiifwiiBortiiitle,19dtahaielitekeii8,6roafliedcaponfl,8ff^^ 
niiaaM (oniBincated), 18 tongues, 16 rabed French pies, 8 pigeon piee, 16 
ilabes mince piee, 8 dialieB ehell-fiali, 6 marrow poddingi, 13 toortes and tairla, 
liO mailiree Jelliet, 8 blano-mangea, IS dishet potatoes, 16 lalads. 

Remaw-ti tnrkeya, 19 piwMania, 8 geese, 8 leverets, 18 disbes paxtridgeii 
^dislwswildfowl. 

Dua0rtr-%i pine-apples, 40 ice-creams, 36 didies grapes, Itdishes ftpples, 19 
-disiies pears, 10 disbes wainats. 13 Savoy cakes (ornamented), 19 disbes dried 
fruit, 19 disbes rout calces, 18 disbes preserved ginger. 

firs SIDB-TAIUM IM TIB BALL. 

15 tureens of turtle, 8 dishes fowls, 3 roaaled capons, 8 roasted imllets, 4 
bams (omamenied), 3 tongues, 5 raised French pies, 5 disbes sliell fisb, 5 disbes 
mince pies, 5 tourtes and tarts, 10 marbree Jellies, 5 marrow puddings, 5 disbes 
potatoes, 6 salads. 

Aemortf— 4 turiceys 3 pheasants, 3 geese, 1 leveret, 5 dislies partridges, 1 
ditu> wild fowl. 

l>es#«rt— plhe-apples, 14 dislies grapes. 11 lee-creams, S disbes apples, 5 
ditto pears, 5 ditto waUiuts, 5 ditto dried fruits, 5 ditto Savoy cains, 5 ditto 
preserved ginger. 

COURT or XIMO*S BBMCB. 

30 tureens of turtle, di»bes of chickens, 4 roasted capons, 5 roasted pullets, 
6 hams (ornamented), 6 tongues, 6 raised French pies, 6 pigeon pies, 6 disiies 
shell fish, 9 ditto mihce pics, 6 marrow puddings, 6 tourtes and tarts, 18 mar- 
bree jeilies, 3 blanc-manges, dishes pouuoes, salads. 

JtoiMiw—6 roasted turkeys, 3 leverets, 3 geese, 6 pheasants, 3 disbes wild 
flinrl, 6 didias partridges. 

l>ef ««rt— 15 pine-apples, 81 iee^reama. 31 disbes grapes. 6 disbes apples, 6 
disbes pears, 5 Savoy cakes, (ornamented), 13 disbes dried firuit, 9 ditto root 
cakes, 9 ditto walnuts. 

#rmes-7<niampagDe, hock, elMeC, Madeira, port, sbenry. 

Compared with the fare of our cootinental neighbours^ 
we hesitate not to say^ that the matesi, nay, the most re- 
fined eourmand, or the most slovenly glutton, could not 
fail to be ^ratified here. 

The ' Alderman's wish,''* we are sure, n^ght on thb 
, occasion be more than realized: 

t hate Fk«nch cooks, but love thdr wine ; 
On fricassee I soom to dine ; 

And bad *s the best ragout : 
Let me of claret have my flit ! 
Let roe have turtle at my will. 

In ene large mighty stew! 

A napidnlet mv teaipiss Und, 

1b Bigbt-^wn free and unconflned, 

And undisturbed by women ! 
All boons in one, I ask of Ikte— 
At eUv feasii to eat my weigbl, 

And drink enough to swim in. 

Naturally fond oarselves of eating and dnniking, when 
it comes honestly before us, either of our own, or other 

• See Omt. Ma^, 
10* 
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peofile's, with a hearty welcome, we feel do reluctance ia 
offcrir^ some allusions, inuendoes, or whatever else they 
may be called, on this savoury subject, whenever we can 
throw out a ^beneficial hint to a fellow-traveller in the high 
^ road of this eating and drinking life : but, unfortunate^, 
. 80 remarkably prevalent is the love of gluttony and feast- 
ing, that We are almost inclined to believe that man is en- 
dowed with an immortal mind only to invent h^h-flavoured 
meats^ and to consult what dishes are most pleasing to his 
palate ; a luxury of invention is employed to bani£ plain 
viands from their tables, and the most pernicious compo- 
sitions of strong wines and destructive spices substituted 
in their stead. 

Old England for ever! — thou country of v^rito&/e eating 
and drinkmg,— 'how shall we describe thee ? What enco- 
mium shall we not bestow on thee, for thy all and ever- 
consuming powers ? — for, let it be but the business of a 
parish that is to be settled, — a public feast, at the expense 
of the parish, is provided. Should the boundaries of a 
district require to be determined, or the keystone of a 
bridge to be laid, a public feast is ordered ; — when the 
every attend upon the Lord Mayor, an eating and drinking 
match is appointed, and the island of Ascension, so re- 
markable for turtle, wafts its groans across the Atlantic to 
Guildhall, where, as if by ma^ic, upwards of three hun- 
dred and fifty tureens of piping-hot turtle soup, stahd' 
smoking before you. And when the governors of public 
charities meet together, dainties ate prepared, over which 
public benevolence maybe properly digested j in short, 
nothing^is celebrated, nothing is performed, nothing is said, 
whistled, or sung — ^there is neither loyalty nor patriotism, 
I>ub]ic spirit, charity, nor harmony, unless the table be plen- 
tifully and substantially decorated with eatables and drink 
ables of the choicest Kind, the produce of every climate. 
At births, marriages, and burials (Catholic meeting ix)t 
even now excepted), there is always somethiQg for the 
ventre. After all, we confess there is something pecu* 
liarly jrrateful, whatever be the topic, in sittinc^ down to a 
gooa English dinner, with an agreeable AmpEitrion ; but 
we strenuously oppose the idea of a man-s philanthropy 
being measured by the capacity of his stomach. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

fl 

ACCIDENTAL OR RURAL INyiTATJONS. 

A PHILOSOPHER of the nineteenth century has very judt- 
ciously observed that, in society, it is necessaiy to know 
bow to avoid, three things — ^namely, a civic comedy, a 
concert of amateurs, and a dinner without ceremony. 

As segards the two first, the evil resulting frum them is 
not without a remedy ; all that i&>necessai7 is to stop your 
eyes and ears with your hands. It is different, however, 
with respect to the third ; as one cannot stopthe appetite 
unless by means of a good meal, we ought in charity to 
put our readers on their guard against an abuse, or rather 
a cakmitv, which, ia Egypt, and in the time of good Masr 
ter Potiphar, would have passed for an eighth plague, if it 
had been; known. The question is simply, of those kinds 
of imoronriptu dinners, known commonly by the name of 
potluck, Sinners zmtkaiU ceremony ^ kind of make shift din' 
ner*f rural dinners, and what the French call repas sur le 
pouce, 4^c. Ivhich are freq^uently neither more nor less than 
a real friendly^ mystification. 

We might still class in the list of accidentcd titn'toh'on^, 
— wedding dinners, christenings, break&sts, burial sup- 
pers ;-;-but we shall confine ourselves here solely to those 
invitations truly unexpected, which are made in the coun- 
tiy» and which it is agreed upon to cail. rural meais. 

It is not when the sun, running through the scorching 
Signs of Leo and Virgo, darts upon you his absorbent rays, 
that you ought to look for invitatk>ns, where a dinner upon 
the grass id the only object.. The excessive heat would 
then do away with the pleasures which you peopose to 
enjoy :— 'those of enjoy ii^ all the delights of the prome- 
nade, and of tasting, in the most unlimited sense, the plea- 
8UK8 of the Gounti^,— *the less so, as you might be able to 
do. this, were you even living in a town, and from which 
YOU could only absent yourself but sddoiB, and then only 
K>r a short time. 

It is only in the months of June and July that such an 
invitation, under everr consideration, is tnitjr agreeable; 

*' r, the verdure or tiK fields is nnt sufficiently dev€« 
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Ic^d ; later, it begins to gtovr yellow ; while, at that 
time, it is in the highest splendour of vegetable beauty. 
The leavest even those of tne most tardy trees, have taken 
their increase, and afford a cool and agreeable shade ; the 
grass, which has reached its greatest height, will never 
present us with a softer or better furnished carpet ; the 
greater part of the flowers are reignhig in all their lustre ; 
and the rose, which is known as the <^ueen of allj is never 
more fresh, nor is its Vermillion red in greater splendour 
and perfection. 

Try all you can, then, to get invited, during the months 
of June and July, to those rural dinners, you, who, tired 
with being pent up in dark dining-rooms, or at obscure 
eating hotues, breathe, during your meals, no other atmos* 
phere than that of the kitchen, if you wish to renovate, na- 
ture, and particularly the appetite, by a salutaiy exei^ise, 
and to refresh in some measure your organs by drawing in 
those beneficent emanations which are exhaled from vege- 
tables, at this season of the year, which is truly that of 
happiness and pleasure. But in order to eqjoy all these 
advantages, it is not necessary that you shbuld get Yourself 
dragged thither in a travelling box, and almost hermeti- 
cally closed, from about some hundred paces from the out* 
skirts of the town, where the air is more unwholesome 
tiian in the centre of the capital, from being, as it is, com- 
posed of the most putrid exhalations, from various causes ; 
besides, travelling in an overloaded coach is not changing 
air, and is at most but chan^ne place. 

The appetite, Ihe first of blessings here below, for an 
individual accustomed to be invited, must be purchased at 
0ome trouble, and would even deserve to be so at some 
sacrifice. The rich man scareely knows what mppetite is, 
Ib^ecause he does not give it time to grow, ana he does 
nothing to recall it ; if he excites it, it is by artificial 
:neans, often prejudicial to his health, for which, Nature, 
almost always, sooner or later, punishes biro, for having 
encroached upon her rights by endeavooring to walk in 
her footsteps. 

It is not, therefore, in a hackney -coach, a cabriolet, or 
a chaise-cart, nor even in an elef^nt landau, that you ouffht 
to repair to the place of invitation for a rurel dinner, out 
on foot, unless the distance be too great. Ladies alone, 
and the provisions, have the i>rivile|^ of being carried to 
the appointed place. A veritable^ ratal repast ought lo 
pake pfaoe ki ihe open air, where there should be noothar 
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table than. tiw sicb verdure of natine ; no other aeiits thaa 
the turf, enamelled with flowers ; no other shelter :thftii 
the trees, whose^ verdant branches oi^ht to be so inter- 
woven, as not to deprive you of dayl^ht, but at the same 
time sufficiently so to protect you from the scorching 
rays of the sun. It is then • in the midst of a forest or 
wood, with thickly tufted trees,, where a rural feast ought 
to be held ; ever^ thing oueht to be transported thither in 
laif^e baskets, which we wiH suppose is a cold dinner, but 
which, the fire of good wine, your amiable pleasantries, 
and Anacreontique couplets win not be long m warming. 
' The zest of your enjoyment and your wit ought to Ekb 
allied to every tbin|^, to render the dinner exquisite, 
though even in itself it should not be worth much. 

The Amphitrk)n,oi father of the feast, oueht, ne erthe- 
less, not to depend too much upon you ; he should,- oefore- 
hand, nml^e an abundant provision of well-selected articles, 
so that the cold pies, nam, and poultry, dried tong^ues^ 
Westphalia sausages, pastry, ^c. be all packed up in a 
safe manner ; that the wines, such as Burgundy, Roussillon, 
and Champagne, which give courage to the most timidt 
and love to the most indinerent, arrive upon the spot safe 
and sound ; that cheering and beneficent Mocha, which 
facilitates the most laborious digestion, and that half-a- 
dozen of the best and most fashionable liqueurs, still more 
powerful, arrive with the guests ;^nd that they be imme* 
diately placed in .cold water, to Keep them cool in the 
mean time, till they are ready to disappear in the stomachs 
of the party. Mirth and cheerfulness will not be lon^ in 
following them ; animating conversation, and declarations 
still more tender, will still be listened to with more eager- 
ness and attention. 

A little bal champpre^ at the expense of folly, will 
doubtless succeed this rural entertainment, over which 
simple Nature has presided: and you will afterward 
return home, replete with the sentiment of happiness, es- 
teeming yourself well rewarded at having so joyfully 
satisfied your appetite, and in the firm resolution of devising 
other means of getting yourself invited to similar enter- 
tainments in the months of June and Jul^. 

We shall conclude this chapter with the following 
admonitions to every host who would render hiinseu 
agreeable, according to his means, in a plain, economical, 
John Bull sort of a way. His guests, we are sure, would 
ftlways find more satisfaction a^ pleasure at such a table 
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tl^Mrat'ibe most splendid profosioOy at ther expense eitlfeer 
of his Of his family's liappiness :— . 

1 If voo all florta 1^ peraom would engagei 
Sun well your eatables to every age. 

S. Crowd not your table^et your nptoben be 
Not more than aev'n, and never leu than^tbrae. 

3. iN'eztf let your ducretion moderate four eof f , 
Jind Uiheti ffou trtmt, three eoureee be the moot. 
Let never freeh machines your pastry try, 
Unless grandees or magistrates are by- 
Then you may put a dwarf into a pie. 

Or, if you'd fright tn aldenniui and mayoTt 
Within a pasty lodge a living here; 
Then midst their gravest furs shall mirth arise, 
And all the guild pursue with joyful cries. 

4. Clog not your Constant meals, for dishes few 
Increase the appetite, when choice and new. 

' Even they who will extravagance profess, 
Have still an inward hatred for excess. ' '. 

* 

5. The fundamental principle of all. 

Is what ingenious* CQoks the relish call ; 

For when the market sends in loads of food,' 

They are all tasteless till that makes them good. ^ 

Besides, *tl8 no ignoble piece of care. 

To know for whom it is you would prepare : 

Y0u*d please a friend, or reconcile a brother ; 

A testy father, or a haughty mother: 

^Vould mollify a judge, would cram a squire, 

Or else some smiles ^om court you may desire : 

Or would perhaps some hasty sdpper give, 

To show the splAdid state in which you live. 

Pursuant to that Interest you propose, 

Must all your wines and all your meats be chose* 

Let men aird manners every dish adapt, 

Who M force his pepper where bis guests are cl— pt? 

6. Whrai str8iten*a in yonr time, and servants few, 
You '11 rightly then compose an Ambigu/e, 
When first and second course^ and your dessert, 
All In one single table have tmir part ; 

From such a vast confusion, *tis ilelight 

To dnd the jarring elements unite. 

And raise a structure grateful to the sight 

* 1 hope It will not be taken ill by the wits that f call my cooks by the title 
hf htgeidoma ; for I cannot Imagine why cooks may not be as well read aa 
any Mher persons. I am sure thefr apprentices, of late years, have had very 
great opportunities of improvement ; and men of the first pretenees to litera- 
ture have been very liberal, and sent In their contributions very largriy; th^ ^ 
have been very serviceable, both to nit and oveu; and, for these twelve ' 
monios past, while Dr. Wottnn and his modem learning' was defending pie 
crust from scorching, his dear friend. Dr. Bentley, with his Phalaris, has been - 
singing of capms. Not thai this was occasioned by any aupwfluity, or 
tadiousnessof dielr writings, or mutual commendations;' tiat it was round 
out by some worthy patriots, to make the labours of the two Doetara, ai fttt 
as poaalblt, to become useful to the f»biic.—4rtaf Cfoktnft 9A edit* 
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7. *T&i the detsert that graces all the fewt, 
For an ill end dispajrages the real: 
A thoaaand things well done, and one Ibrgol, 
Defaces obligation by that blot « 
Make your transparent sweetmeats tlmdy rise^ 
With Indian augar ^nd Arabian spice ; 
And let your various creams enriched be, 
With swelling frulrjust ravished from, the tree. 
Let plates and dishes be from China brought, 
With lively paint and earth transparent wrought 
The feast now done, discourses are renew*d, 
And witty arguments with mirth pursued ; 
The cheerful master, mid^t his jovial friends, 
His glasato their beat wiahea recommenda. 
The grace cup follows to his sovereign*a health, 
And to his country peace and wealth. 
Performing then the piety of grace, 
Each man that pleases reassumes his place ; 
While at his gate fVom aucli abundant store. 
He show'rs his godlike blessings on the poor. 

And, as a further wind-up to this chapter, we annex the 
following extract, from the same source ; let those appre- 
ciate it who may. It contains some excellent practical 
truths, which it would be well for some people to turn to 
some practical account. They would guard many an 
honest and generous heart — not less so because there may 
be a natiye weakness, and inherent bonhomie^ which ex- 
poses it to imposition, deceit, and insult — from being 
deceived by flattery and want of sincerity. It will also 
serve as a cneck to vanity and ambition on the other side ; 
and show the fulsonieness of aspiring to a morbid reputa- 
tion for qualities which mieht be acquired through more 
praiseworthy and lasting channels : — 

Some do abound with such a plenteous store. 
That if you '11 let them treat, they 'U ask no more 
And, 'tis the vast ambition of the soul, 
To see their port admired and table fuU. 
< But then, amidst that cringing fawning crowd, 

Who talk so very much, and laugh so loud, 
Who with such grace his honour's actions praise ; 
How well he fences, dances, sings, and plays ; 
Tell him his liv'ry 's rich, Mb chariot fine ; 
How choice his meat—how delicate bis wine. 
Surrounded thus, how should the youth descry 
The happiness of frieudsbip trom a lie 1 
Friends eat with caution when sincere. 
But flattering impudence is void of care ; ' 
tto at an Irish funeral appears, 
A train of dndM with merceniuy tears, 
Who, wringing of their bands with hideout moia, . 
Know not his name for whom they seem to groan ; 
While real grief with silent steps proceeds, 
And love unfeigned with Inward passion Meeda. 
Haxp rjLTM or wbalth ! were lords, as biitcliei% wlH^ 
They from their meat would ktMith mil tktJUag, 
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|tetfeb*d to tlwdsrk reeenei of the i 
That 10 laid open, noone mi|^ preteaiii 
UnleM a man of wvnrth, to be their friendt 
Bat now the facets their patrone undermine, 
AM dander them for (pving them their wine. 
Great men have dearly thas companione boof ht; * 
Unless by theee uietroctione thefU be taogfat, 
They spread the net, and will themselves be cangbt 



Horace's vrrnkTiom of TORqvATVS to suffbr, 

IMITATED.* 

{From Dr. King to Dr. LuUr,} 

Conceiving this to be the most proper place to .intro- 
duce this appropriate morcean, we shall give it, with some 
trifling orthographical exceptions, as we find it in the 
uriginal : — 

If BelvUle can bis generovs soal cnofine, 
To a small room, few dishes, and some wine, 

I sliall expect my happiness at nine. i 

' Two bottles of smooth palm^ or Aktvu white, l| 

Shall give a welcome, and prepare delight. ' 
Then for the Bordeaux jrou may freely ask. 
But the champagne is to each man his flask* 
I tell jou with what force I keep the field, 
And if you can exceed it, speak— I'll yield. 
The snow-white damask ensigns are display^dt 
And glittering salvers on the sideboard liUd. 
Thus we *ll disperse all busy thoughts and cares, 
The gen*rars counsels, and the statesman's fears ; 
Nor shall sleep reign in that precedent night. 
Whose JoyfDl hours lead on the glorious s^t, 
Sacred to British worth mi Blenheim's fif^ 
The blessings of good fortune seem refused, 
ITnless sometimes with gen*rouB freedom Qs*d, 
*Tis madness, not fhigalny,preparee - 
A vast excess of wealth for squandering heln. 
Most I of aeither wine nor mirth partake. 
Lest the censorious woiid should call me rake ? 
* Who, unacquainted with the generous wine. 

E'er spoke bold truths, or fVtunM a great design 1 
That makes us fancy every fbce has charms ; 

That gives us courage, and that finds us arms : { 

See care disburtlien'd, and each tongue employ'd, 
The poor grown rich, and everv wUi enJoy*d. 
This t *il perform, and pmmlie you shall see 
A deanliness fWmi affectation free ; 
No noise, no hurry, when the meat *s set on ; 
Or when the dish is changM, tiie servants gone: 
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For aS thinfi retdjr, nothii^ more to fetch ; 
Whatever yoa want is in the maatei'a reaeh. 
Tben for tbe^company, I *II see it cbeae, 
Their emblematic signal is the Ross. 
If you of Freemart's raillery approve, 
. > OrCotton'slaugh, and Warner's tales of love, 

And Ballau-'s charming voice ihay be allowed. 
What can you hope for better from a crowd 1 
But I shall not prescribe, consult your eaife, 
Write back your men, aod^ num'ber aa you pleaift; 
Try your back stairs, and let the lobby wait, 
A stratagem in war iis no deceit. 

§ 

I 

A 'TALE OF THE TABLE. 

The passion for imitation, for doin? as other people do, 
however foolish, or even contemptible, it may be, is so 
prevalent, that there is hardly a single person who mixes 
in the world capable of resisting the impulse he feels to 
make himself completely ridiculous upon particular occa- 
sions. There are a thousand ways in which men may 
expose themselves by imitation; and few exhibit them- 
selves in a more laughable light than those who are fond of 
giving entertainnients, especially to people who figure in 
a superior style of life. , 

The author went, a lew days ago, to spend his Christmas 
bolydays with a friend at his. house, in a village not many 
miles from London. The master of this villa — ^for eveiy 
dwelling removed from the metropolis but half a mile, is 
dignified with that appellation — is a tradesinan, and actu- 
ally keeps a retail shop in town ; but as his wife and family 
are too genteel to breathe, the vulgar air of the city^ he 
hired this house, and fitted it up in a tasty manner (as he 
calls it), that he might enjoy his friends out of the smoke 
and bustle of London. Amor^ these friends (as they stand 
in his catalogue), is a man otfamily, with a title, who is 
very distantly related to his wife, and who now and then 
sends for her and the children to dine with him and his 
lady, when they are denied to every body else— these 
cousins of theirs not being fit, in their opinibn, to be intro- 
. duced to their company. They do not look upon my 
shopkeeper as any body, thovigh they always treat him ^ 
witn two courses and a dessert, to Keep up their conse- . 
quence^ and to lord it over him, hoping to make him ready ' 
to expire with envy at the si^bt of such a number of ele- 
gant dishes and exquisite wines which they had.tb 8et 
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before him. N«w and then, however, the housekeeper, 
knowing that no* person of raiJc could possibly be adroitteil 
when a man just come from behind the counter was at 
table, ordered a cold dbh, left on the preceding^ day 
untouched, or something^ reiy common, to nil up a vacant 
coiner on the table. 

While they were endeavouring to confound our cousins 
one day with their grandeur, and to make them stare, 
they were extremely disappointed ; for the^ had not only 
the astonishing impudence to s\i quite at their ease in their 
presence, but even presumed to invite them to dinner with 
them. At first they hesitated, in consequence of their sur- 
prise at the freedom which my tradesman took to put him- 
self upon an equality with people of their rank : but, 
upon nis being entirely unembarrassed hjr the refusal, and 
repeatedly pressing them, they be^an to impute the appa** 
rent yanity in him to its true motive, the want of being 
better acquainted with the rules o(proprietyy and thought 
they might enjoy some diverting scenes oy complying with 
his entreaties, mm the exposure of his tulgarittes, as the 
town was empty, and nothii^ goinp^ forward capitally ridi- 
culous in their ,own line. 

In compliance, therefore, with their cousin's invitation, 
these people of fashion agreed to eat dibit of fnutton with 
them in the Christmas week, a^ they had thfen few elegant 
visits to make, and as few elegant diversions that excited 
their attention. This prodigious favour being granted, the 
mistress of^tbe villa, as soon as she was informed that such 
quests were to dine with her, began tp make preparations 
for their reception ; and finding that the village did not 
afford variety enough for an entertainment hi for such per- 
sonages, the husband was commissioned to send down from 
London fish, purchased at an exorbitant price, a turkey 
and chine, reindeer tongues, and several other costly 
things for the palatje ; while Mrs. Busy and her family set 
themselves to make jellies, syllabubs, cakes, and sweet- 
meats, &c< in such abundance, that one would have ima- 
gined they were preparing a Lord Mayor's feast : and so 
eager were theyio have every thing right, that from the 
tixcess of their anxiety on this extraordinary occasion, 
' almost every thing was wrotir. When tbey had procured 
a sufficient number of eataoles, their next care was con- 
cerning the place in which they were to be eaten. A 
warm debate ensued, that lasted near two hours and a 
judfy in which the disputants could not determine upon the 
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apartment that would b^ most eligible for the occasion, 
the parlour or the dining-room. 

Tpis 4eb^tey between man and wife^ was carried on 
with such vigour and volubility, that we may safely say, 
with Mrs. Miqciiie^, ^ I really thought they would have 
fought !" They aid not indeed absolutely com^ to blowis, 
but I am not sure whether the con^ugalxoiiflict of that day 
will not lay tbe basis of a separatum, 

lifrs. Busy insisted upon the parlour as being the mo*i< 
proper room to dine iti. On the other hand, Mr. Busy 
strenuously contended for the dining^oom as the fittest 
place, from the very qame» by which it is distinguished 
from every other rpom in tbe house, as well as from its 
^e. The parlour, he affirmed, was not large enough to 
afford them elbow-room. Thq lady, however, by mere 
dint of vociferation, gained her point ; the cloth, therefore; 
was ordered to be laid in the parlour. 

Upon reckoning up the dishes which were to make the 
first course, tbe belligerents found, af^er all, that they hac' 
not a table large enough for the purpo^. Mrs. Busy wa*. 
for having one purchased immediately in lyondon, and sent 
down; but Mr. Busy, who began to feel the expense ot 
erUertaining great people, said that a couple of small 
tables set close together wQuld not be noticed when they 
were covered with the cloth. This propbsal being assented 
to, though with great reluctance, no cloth was found of 
sufficient size. ]^r. Busy then propased the junction of 
two cloths, to which Mrs. B. strongly objected, as a mean 
and shabby mode of proceeding ; declaring that a table- 
cloth co^lcjf be no loss, and might be wanted on other occa- 
sions ; a new cloth was, therefore, procured. But new 
difficulties arose ; they soon found that they had not knives 
and fpr^s enough for so many changes; they also found 
that they wanted a few dozen more plates ; the v^ine- 
glasses were pronounced old-fashioned, and an additional 
number of bottle-stands were to be provided^ which, with 
mugs, jugs, trays, and tankards, required almost as much 
monejr as the new-furnishing their bouse. 

While these expensive necessaries were being sent back- 
wards and forwards, the operations within doors went on 
very indifferently ; the iellies were not clear, the creams 
turned to curds and wbey, the sweatmeats were ropy, 
from the present badness of the sugar : in short, the wines 
ifere cloudy, the ale was muddy, and there was nothing 
but finding fault aqd 4i3putii^ ^r a lyhole week* in every 
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part of the family ; 30 that the quarreb alone, setttre aside 
the enormous sums appropriated to the prcgectea en(er> 
Utinmentf made every body exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The long-expected day at lei^th arrived ; a day of 
dressing, cookery, hurry, and confusion — every body con- 
cerned in it seemed to be out of his element. As great 
people never dine early, the dinner was ordered at four 
6*clocky that is, two hours later than usual. This new 
regulation affected the subterraneous part of the family 
in a very sensible manner — their hunger ^roducfed an^er* 
and this anger was not a little increased, as they waited 
full three quarters of an hour after the time appointed; 
they were obliged to put back the spits, and to take the 
saucepans off the fire, while the Jricandeaux, ragouts, and 
mock-turtle, &c. were stewing till they lost all their 
flavour. 

At length, when the whole dinner was completely 
spoiled. Sir John, my Lady, and Miss P., an honourable 
friend of her ladyship's, with Captain S., a creature of the 
baronet, arrived in a vis-d-vis, and a chariot, attended by 
such a retinue, that Mrs. Busy's maid arfd boy, with the 
people they had hired to assist in the kitchen, soon found 
there would not be victuals enough for the lower gentry, 
and sent out for a laige leg of mutton, to be roasted, with 
, potatoes, for the servants ; at which they all turned up their 
noses, while the great folks, in the parlour, sniflfed in their 
turn. — My lady exclaimed, — ^^Lard, Mr. Busy! how 
came you to put yourself to so much trouble and expense :'** 
declaring, at the same time, she could never make a tole- 
rable dinner without half a dozen things at least ; making 
all the while signs of disgust at Miss P., and calling for 
brandy and water every third mouthful. Sir John and the 
captain tossed down naif-pint bumpers of Madeira, till 
their * v^it began to burn ;' and from the brisk circulation of 
the spirituous liauors before them, they soon drank them- 
selves into an inflamed state. 

No sooner had the ladies endeavoured to settle their 
heads with a dish of cofiee (which they freely declared^ 
had not the least flceoour in the world) ; they ordered their 
carriages ; and having sufficiently convinced their erUer- 
tcdners, by indubitable tokens of contempt, that they 
heartily despised them for pretending to make a dinner for 
K^em, drove^ off, laughing loudly at the bustle they had 
occasioned In the tradesman's family ; sayings, ana very 
JMstly, that SMch people deserved all the ridicule they 



brought u^n themselves^ by attempting thiQgs so entireljr 
out of their sphere-^o. totally out of the reach. of their 
abilities. 

When their fashionable guests were gone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Busy began to reproach each other for the depredations 
which the entertainment of the day had occasioned, and for 
the suras e)cpended in support of it. However, as they 
bad not been able to eat much at dinner, in consequence 
of their attention to Sir John and my Lady, (the latter of 
whom, declared more than once, that it had made her sick 
to see the mistress of the house thrust her great, red| 
greasy fist into the dish ; and, that for her part, she always 
helped every body with a spoon, and in her gloves,) they 
unanimously agreed to collect the fragments of the feast 
together, and to make the most of them at supper. As for 
myself, bein? surfeited with the over*acted delicacy of the 
baronet and nis corpSj and sorry to see my foolish friends 
attempt to put themselves on a footing with people whom 
they should have most cordially despised, I returned to my 
own apartment, with the determination never to give the 
greatest friend I had in the world any thipg better than a 
beef-steak, or a mutton-chop, with a hearty welcome— or 
Done at all. 



CHAPTER XII. 

NUTRITIVE VARIETIES. 

Maxim9r''R^ectumsi-^AnecdaUff'''-and Elpieurean 

Wkims. 

An epicure (eoormand), really worthy of this name, so 
often usurped, distinguishes himself when he sits down to 
table, and when he rises from it, by always taking hii 
soup and coffee boiling hot. 

It IS a eenerally received maxim, that iron ousfat never 
to touch fisii from the inoment it appears on the table ; gold 
and tOver are the only metals worthy of coming in contact 
with it during the courM of carvii^ 

XI* 
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£vei7 bosty who knows the world, asks bis guests, as 
oflen as three times, to eat of the same dish. His. first duty 
is, to fly to tbe assistance of those who are timid at table, 
to give them courage, to stimulate their appetite^ and to 
spare nothing to satisfy them. 

The greatest pain which you can grve an epicure, is id 
mtemipt him during the exercise of bis jaws. It is a 
breach of cvaiom^ as rvtU as of politencMf tojftay a visit to 
people at feeding time. It is interrupting their eiUMrmeDts> 
preventing them from pbilosophizin^ their moutbmlSf and 
causing ttem great uneasiness^ 

It is TK) less a want of politeness to Arrive, as a guests 
after dinner has commenced ; thus, when people are at 
table, the guests who arrive ought to refrain from entering, 
even should they fast for the remainder of the day, as a 
punishment for their want of punctuality. 
' A true epicure never suffers himself to be waited for. 

Stale wine, a friendly dinner, and the music of amateurs^ 
are three things equally to be feared^ 

Tbe method of serving dish after dish is the very essence 
bf the art of good living, ft is the way to eat hot, lon^, 
and plenty ; each dish being then a single centre, towards 
which ^veiy appetite inclines. 

Nothing paralyzes a rood appetite so much as the 
presence of valets or Jmus, at table. Tbey oi^ht only 
to enter when they bring fresh dishes ; after that imme- 
diately to retire ; the female servants necessanr to the 
course, running with plates^ H would still be better to 
bring in each dish in its tun\ one of the guests, at the 
same time, getting up to go and take it from the bearer at 
the door. But there are mechanical means which save 
that trouble : e. g. a dumb-waiter. 

It is essential that a dining-room be wanned in eveiy 
^art. A stove effects this purpose very well ; but the pre* 
caution should never be forgotten^ ta shelter the legfr of tbe 
guests from tbe external air. 

It is no less necessary to preserve the feet warm during 
the time of eating. This may be effected by various 
means, according to coDvenience> wbicli every gourmaed 
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who has the well-beinff of his guests at heart will know 
bow to contrive : the ladies — ^that's enough, the cold seldom 
strikes downwards. 



Nor is it less essential that the dining-table be well 
lighted, without crowding the service, or endangering^ the 
sauces. This may easily be effected, by means of a Tamp 
with two*or more branches. 



The master of the house ought to know bow to carve 
^\\ kinds of meats and fish. This formerly constituted the 
integral part of a 'good educatipn, and m the old school 
there were carving-masters, the same as dancing-masters. 
In this respect, the Germans are very superior. With 
them, it is the butler who carves. J^e removes each piece 
as soon as it appears, and returns, it cut up in the most 
expert manner. It then goes round the table, and each 
serves himself, according to his rank or ^ taste. This n 
what we should term a knowledge of seiVing up a good 
dinner as it ought to be. 

The principal study of eveiy Amphitrion, at table, is to 
keep his eye incessantly 'upon the plate of his guest ; Htm 
IS the star by which be ought to steer ; his first dutj, then^ 
is to keep it always well supplied, as well as his glass 
full, in these he ought to hold a vacuum in horror. 

Digestion is the business of the stomach, and indigestion 
that of physicians. 

The valets ought never to remove. a service without 
being ordered to do so by the master ; and the master 
ought never to give his order without being certain that 
bis guests have renounced every dish. 



The most delicate morsel of a roast duck is the win^. 
The best part of a boiled fowl is the thigh, particularly if 
it be fat, plump, and white. For some years past, the 
ladies have become very fond of the rumps of fowls ; and* 
if it be a partridge, the stomach. 

To leave any thing for manners on your plate, is rather 
a breach, than an observance, of common politeness 
towards your host. Empty glasses and emotr nbtM 
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In a leg of beefy two things are distinguished — namely^ 
the pariso-priest's piece, and the parish-clerk's. The last 
b the least tender ; as, indeed, it ought to be, for there is 
scarcely any thing so tough as an old oumbug of this caste 

The tail of a rabbit, or of a hare, is the most delicate 
mersel ; and is always offered to the most distinguished 
guest. 

Geese, ducks* widgeons, and, generally, s^l aquatic 
birds, are all carved upon the different principles of 
poultry ; and are served up accordingly. 

AMENDES HONORABLES. 

According to the fanious rules of the celebrated Monsieur 
Aze, strictly observed in some Parisian societies, to neglect 
coming after havinjB^ accepted an invitation to dinner, 
incutred a forfeit ot five hundred francs. This forfeit is 
reduced to three hundred, if forty-eight hours' notice be 
given that the party will not be able to come. Later than 
this, the whole penalty is enforced. 

This regulation has appeared frivolous, or too severe, to 
many people ; but,- upon reflection, it will be admitted 
that the absence of a guest, on whom one had depended, 
and for whom the company had been arranged, and the 
dishes combined, not unirequently paralyzes a whole dinner. 
1 ouqg people, who think they may do eveiy thing they 
like, when they are is a particular humour, stand io great 
ueed of dbcovering tiiis truth ; for we all know those who 
are so deficient of politeness and knowledge of the world, 
as to imagine they can dissolve an engagement, by a note 
written in the mornine — a cross and fatal error, into which 
a •oMtahle gourmancf would never fall. 

This identical M. Aze said, that it was better to get 
merry with wine, than with ink,* as the former was not so 
black as the other. This was one of his best sayings ; and 
the greatest honour has invariably been done to it. 

All ceremonies, when once you are at table, turn always 
to the disadvantage of the dmner. The great points are 
to eat hot, comme U fouty long, and beaucom). 

Real epicures have always done dinner before the des- 
sert. What they eat in adattion to, or over and above the 

* Qo*il rut mieox le gilNr Km dn vin que ift rcncre, parcc que c^til 
noir. 
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lOMt, is only the result of pure politeness ; but th^ auei 
generallyt in this respect^ remarkably polite. 

It would be an insult offered to the master of the house, 
to leave any thing eatable on your plate, or any wine in 
your glass. 

The manner in which you fold your napkin, will ensure 
you another invitation ; but this is never done in London 
or Paris, unless you are veiy familiar in the house. 

Eveiy time you receive a general invitation, without the 
day being fixed, is but, at best, doing you a very insignifi- 
cant kind of politeness ; and one might often be duped to 
be taken at the word. The only acceptable invitations 
are given for an appointed day, and this in writing; 
because, in every instance, the written document constitutes 
your title. This observation is very important, and for 
want of having^ observed it, more than one provincial ist 
has been indifferently received, and made but a veirpoor 
dinner into the bargain. In all things, one cannot be too 
discreet or reserved, as regards an mvitation, general or 
limited. 

Of all the affairs of the day, to a gourmand, the dinner 
IS the most important, (the more so since suppers' are no 
longer in fashion,) nor can one be too scrupulously attentive 
as regards' every thing connected with it. 

It is considered almost as uncivil to arrive too soon to 
dinner, as too late — above all, at the tables of the middling 
classes, where the mistress of the house has the good sense 
to take upon herself the affairs of the kitchen. 

To delay the dinneV beyond the • appointed time is a 

-serious injury to the whole service^' For this reason, at 

the house of a veritable gourmand, they sit down to table 

just as the cloc^ strikes, and then the door is shut against 

all intruders. -^ 

It is convenient to dine late, as then one may concentrate 
all their thoughts upon one's plate, foiget busmess, only 
think of eating and going to bed. 

A reafgourmand would rather fast, than be obliged to 
eat a good dinner in a hurry. 
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< -^ Five hours at the dinner-table are a reasonable latitude^ 
when the company is numerous, and no lack of good cheer. 

Some are terribly fri&^htened at seeing the salt-cellar 
upset, and thirteen people at table. There may be occa- 
sion for alarm at the number thirteen, when there is onhr 
e'nough for twelve : and, as regards the salt bein^ apilledy 
the principal consideration is, to take care that it has not 
fallen into, and spoiledneome good dish^ or sauce. 

Every thing has its proper price in ^his nether world — 
much more so a good dinner, if, then, such or such a guest . 
cannot pay for one in purse, he must m some other manner. 
The ordinaiy way is, to loll out your tongue, instead of 
pulling out your purse, and to amuse the company with a 
song, draw the long bow, tell them a tough yam» twenty 
fathoms long, when you have not the means of regaling 
them at your own house : this is what a Frenchman calls, 
paying ^ en monnoie de dnge^y a species of coin very cur* 
rent lK>th in London and Paris. 



Women, who, every where else, constitute the delight 
of society, are out of place at an epicure's dinner, where 
the attention which cannot be divided, is solely directed 
to the furniture of the table, and not to that by which it is 
surrounded. Also, on these important occasions, the fnost 
stupid goose has an advantage over the most amiable wo- 
man ; but after the nuptial "otint and the cofifee, the iair 
s^x resume all their rights. 

■I ■ ■ 

The vmi of digestion is a sacred duty, in which every 
man, who knows the vi^orld, and has not lost his appetite 
for another occasion, never fails. The extent of this visit 
\^ regulated in some countries^ by the quality of the re- 
past ; some have lasted as long as three hours. There 
are many Amphitrions who would gladly dispense with 
so long a mark of gratitude. 

There is an article in the famous regulations already 
mentioned, of M. Aze, strictly obligatoir, which forbids U9 
to slander the man at whose table we dfine ; and that for a 
time commensurate with the quality of the dinner : for an 
ordinaiy dinner, the term is eieht days ; but it can neveir 
ei^ceed six months ;' after that,ltt. Aze allows the tongue 
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its fiill i^lay. Though it is always in the power of the 
j^mphitrion to tie it up again, by an appropriate and timely 
invitatiom Hence it is unanimously agreed, among gour- 
mands, that of all the ways of preventing any one from 
speaking ill of another, this is by no means the least 
amiable. 

The extreme levity of the manners of the present da]^ 
is the reason why so little importance is frequently attached 
to what are called nutritive invitations. Leavins' behind 
us the time when there were more dinners than diners, it 
was then thought that acknowledgments of the kind ought 
to be reciprocal ; and to justify this species of ineratitude, 
it is asked, what would the Amphitrion do with such a 
laige dinner ? Bad logic ! the reasoning of a false ind 
corrupt heart I — for this identical great dinner would not 
have existed had he invited no one ; and it is onlv to fat- 
ten his guests that he expects them, and for which, he has 
put himself to such expense. The gratitude of a real 
gourmand is of more consequence ; and, as it has its ori- 
gin in the belly, no one can doubt his sincerity. 

In many places, a la^e dinner is a stat^ affair ; it is 
spoken of three months beforehand, and it takes neftrly as 
ipng to digest fjt ^fj^jr it |s over, 



EPICUREAN PARALLEL, kc, 

A celebrated ffourmand, who was dinine in company, 
where some profane subjects, as they are called, were pre- 
sent, — namely, some young, sober persons, were engaged 
in a discussion, the consequences ot which brought him to 
establish a parallel between women and good ch^r. It 
may be readily conceived that, in his capacity of a gour- 
mand, he gave the preference to the table. Tne following 
is the manner in which he undertook to establish and prove 
his opinion. 

''Let us lay down the principles," says he ; ''you will 
agree in the nrst place, gentlemen, that the pleasures whicl^ 
eood cheer procures, are those which are soonest known, 
btest relinquished, and which one may taste the oftenest. 
Now, can you say as much of the others ? 

" Is there a woman as handsome as you may suppose 
her to be, even had she the head of Miss A——, the ma? 

{estic air of Mrs. B 9 the enchanting graces of Miss 

Urn splendour aqd kiUiflg em&ppoint of Jfr^^ 
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-, {be iDoutk and' amile of Mist Er-*-^, itc wbo 
would be worth those admirable paitrid^es, tbe odour of 
which is superior to the perfumes of Arabia ? Would you 
put her upoB a parallel with these pies^made of the livers 
of geeae and ducks, to which the towns of Strasbuii^b, 
' Toulouse, and Anchf owe the greater part of their cele- 
brity ? What is she then by the side of Yorkshire- hams^ 
Epsom sausages, Stilton, Gloucester, and Cheshire cheeses, 
for which Old England is so much renowned ; and those 
morsels which have acquired so mucb ^loxy in the person 
of the hoff ?— or can you compare her with all the luxuries 
of the table, brought far and near, from every quarter of 
tbe habitable globe. Where, in fact, is the gourmand so 
depraved as to prefer a silly meagre beauty, to those enor- 
mous and succulent rounds of English beef, which inundate 
those who carve them, and which throw into a swoon 
those who eat them ? Incomparable pieces of roast beef! 
O the roast beef of Old England ! It is from your vast 
loins, the source of every vital principle and true sensation, 
that the gourmand inhales his existence, the musician his 
talent, 4he lover his tenderness, and the poet his creative 
genius!* 

Having drawn an endless comparison with every gootl 
thinfi:, solid and fluid, in this world, prepared by the cooks 
of England and New France, torrified' by the roastere of 
the London Tavern, carved, in fact, by British butlers, our 
gourmands call upon us to agree with him, that the. en- 
joyments which good cheer pibcure for a rich epicure, 
ought to be placed in the first rank ; that quite differently 
prolonged than those which are tasted by breaking the 
sixth commandment, they bring on neither languor, disgust, 
fear, nor remorse ; that the source or spring, whence they 
incessantly rise, never dries ; that far from enervating the 
constitution or weakening the brain, they become the happy 
principle of firm health, brilliant ideas, and more vigorous 
sensations. Thus, far from begetting regret, disposing to 
hypochondriasm, and ultimately rendering a* man insup- 
portable to himself, and to others, we aire, on the contrary, 

« ■ 

* u The things we eat by various juice control 
Tbe narrowness or largeness of our soul. 
Onions will make ev'n heirs or widows we^H 
Tbe tender lettuce brings on softer sleep ; 
Eat beef or pie-crust, if you *d serious be ; 
Your iiheU-nsh raises Venus from the sea. 
For Nature, that inclines to ill or good. 
Still nourlihafl our pasMons bj our food." 
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indebted to them for that meny-oiaking face, the distino 
tive mark t>f all the children of Comua— rery difierent 
from the pale and squalid visage, the common mark of 
decrepit love, and desslicated manhood. 

SucD, in fine, was the discourse of our celebrated gour- 
mand. We are not aware that he made many proselytes ; 
out what we positively know is, that the next momine 
were reckoned in that society, more than one Ariana, and 
Jke or fix indigestions. 



BENEDICTTNB KONKS, OR L^ABfit D^UN JOUR. 

In the department De la Creuse, in France, there still 
exists an abbey formerly inhabited by those good monks 
of the order ot St Bernard, the name of which still recalls 
to mind some illustrious gourmands. It is situated upon 
the Taurior, a small river which deserves to be better 
known, for it supplies some excellent trout : the Ber- 
nardines knew how to do justice to it, and they frequently 
worked this inexhaustible mine. There, only two in num- 
ber, and under the direction of a venerable abbot, who 
could eat as much as three, they led a quiet and delicious 
life, for^ettir^ the world and its pleasures, their daily 
occupation amne they made to uses in completing their 
embonooint. Indeed it is supposed that had the *Alma 
nach aes Gourmands' existed at that time, they would, 
sans doute, have been fonder of turning over its leaves 
than the pages of their breviaiy. 

However this may be, the order only named to the 
abbot of the palace, a subject distinguished for the disco- 
veries he had made in every thir^ which could flatter a 
nice and well exercised palate, and truly . worthy ot 
belonging to a gourmand. The abbot at length Cued ; 
several candidates solicited this dignity, and it was con* 
ferred upon Father £utraphis. He sets out Immediately, 
and arrives the following evening at the palace. The 
farmers wish to give him an account of every thing: his 
brother monks wish to amuse him with the affairs^ ot the 
house, kx:, — ^He listens to nothing ; all he asks for is Xroiik 
One was served up for his supper that weig;hed twenty 
pounds^ Father £utraphis attacks it, finds it excellent, 
and conjgratulales himself upon an appointment, which 
plaeed it in his power to do every day the same thing. 

IS 
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But alas! man proposes, and God disposes: starcely were 
tliree parts of toe nsh consumed, before ola Euti^pbis was 
choked ; assistance is In vain ; be makes usdess attempts 
to swallow, and dies witli the tail of tbe trout in his mouth. 
The order to which he belonged learned at the same time 
his installation and his decease ; they gave him a splendid 
interment, and occupied themselves m naming a successor, 
who also, it was hoped, might probably die o7 ind^estion ; 
— ^a death truly worthy of one of the order of Saint Ber- 
nard, and of a v4ritablt gourmand, — ^two names, at one 
time, nearly synonymous. 

This anecdote is told by M. Oolo, who vouches for its 
authenticity. We are "almost tempted to believe that 
Fontaine was acquainted with the same fact, nvhen he 
composed his pretty stcHV of tbe elutton, and that he had, 
at the time he composed tbe following stanza, the Abb4 
d^tmjaur in bis.eye : 

i* Et, pu1fqu*il faut que je medio 
Saiw t'aire laiit de fason. 
Qu^on m'apporte tout-A-l^neura 
Le reste de mon poiaaoa.*' 



THK USELESS SOP ; OR, THE CONVALESCEHT QOVBUAKP 

OUTWITTED. 

Btons. de L. B., in bis time, was the most illustrious 
gourmand in all Paris. He was exceedingly j>ich, and 
only had his appetite to satisfy, when be coufd find one, 
Hb house was abundanily stocked with eveiy article of 
luxuiy that could be procured, fap and near, for either love 
or money ; in which he enjoyed himself with the most 
exquisite sensibility. But nis wife, who no doubt was 
afraid of becoming a widow too soon, was incessantly 
opposing him in his various tastes,' sp that be was com^ 
pelled, in order to luxuriate with ease and satisfaction, to 
shut himself up in a private room. At length be fell sick, 
and the first remedy which tlie physicians prescribe for a 
gourmand is abstinence. This was, for ours, the worst of 
adi ; and doubtless it would have been veiy difierently 
observed by him, had he not been watched by his wife, 
who, having taken possession of all the keys, and esta? 
blisbed herself as a nurse, took him under her tutorship, in 
the same maimer as an^ oiier person ibrp^d fo kc^p |ijp 
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bed. The remedies operate, and our gourmand beeomei 
convalescent ; be is at lei^th permitted to* eat ; and the 
pbpician who knew his weak side, scrupukNisly pK* 
scribed the quantum of food he was to eat ; lyhich, I(x the 
first time, consisted of a new laid egg, and one small morsel 
of bread for bim to sop in it Mons. de L, B. could heartily 
have jvisbed that this egg bad been laid by an ostrich, rather 
than a ben ; but be made good this disparity by the sop 
of bread : he caused the longest loaf that could be formed 
in all Paris to be bought, so that his sop was about an ell 
in fengtb, and weiehed nearly a pound. His wife was 
going to quarrel with him, about ^oing against the doctor^s 
orders ; but what could she do, smce he had followed tlie 
prescription to the letter. The egg was brought in, in 
grand style ; the cloth spread upon his bed, and he ^ot 
ready to dine, as one truly convalescent : but in suckine 
the white of tbe egg, he inhaled so strongly, that he swal- 
lowed the yolk at the same time !•— an unfortunate accident 
->^most deplorable precipitation ! which rendered his sop 
entirely useless ! so much so, that Madame de L. B. Very 
gravely caused it to be taken away, with the shell of the 
.egs^ ; at the thought of which, our gourmand had nearly 
fallen sick again with despair. 

THE GUmEA-HEV. 



It is the same person alluded to in the preceding anecdote, 
to whom, on a similar occasion, his physician bavine given 
bim leave, and always in writing, to take tbe thi^ of a 
fowl, added to the end of the word fowl, * of tbe Indies,' 
which is, in fact, a guinea-hen {le potde cthuk), which, as 
may be perceived, solkily chai^d the state ot things. 

THE CUNKINQ CURATE. 

The ladies who lived in the Castle of* * * wishing to 
take some little innocent revenge of tbe curate of the place, 
(a man renowned in the whole country for his gorman- 
dizing qualities), to amuse themselves at his expense^ 
thought to play bim the following trick. This curate, 
rather i>eculiar in bis taste, was fond of fine and delicate 
cheer, in preference to gross materiab of any kind. 
Nevertheless, as he was a great eater, tbe only difficulty 
that ever occured with bim, was when there was nothiur 
tocbooae; and on this circumstance tbe ladies plani)e4 
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their joke. ' The cui^te being invited to the castle, found 
the table loaded with gross and common viands, and 
nothing more. He g^ve full scope to his appetite, taking 
every thine, just as it came, ana consoling himself in the 
absence of ortolans with the presence ot rounds, of beef. 
The ladies scarcely ate any tnir^, and that did not give 
him much trouble; but what was his surprise, when, 
instead of a dessert^ be saw a second dinner placed upon 
the table, composed pf the most delicate enir^es^ beautiful 
ffame, with every acccompaniment, accommodated accord- 
ing to the grand principles of the art. Our curate, who 
was nearlv as full as he could well bold, becomes furious 
at the sight, severely apostrophises the lady, rises from the 
table, and goes out in a rage, without listening to any 
thing. The ladies now began to think that they had 
pushed the joke a little too far, when the (Curate all at 
once made his appearance again, feigns to be appeased, 
satisfies himself, and eats as much as would satisfy four. 
They guessed what he had been about during his absence ; 
but what is equally sure, is, that the tnysliners, mystified 
in their turn, learned by their joke that a real gourmand is 
never to be attacked on the score of good cheev.- 



THE DtFPrCULT POINT. 

M. Leblanc, whose bam pies {pdt^s de jambony) are so 
much extolled in the Almanach des Gourmands, and who 
formeriy lived in the Rue de la Harpe, where he kept one 
of the best ovens in Paris, had been head cook to the 
Count de Flavigny, the French minister at Parma. This 
noble, being on leave of absence, often ate des ^arbures, 
and found them much better at the Hotel de Noailles than 
at home : he complained to M. Leblanc, and sent him to 
the marstial's cqok, to learn what constituted the superi- 
ority of his garbures. This cook acknowledged to his 
brother of the kitchen, that on the Thursday evening he 
collected the gravies of the week to make his garbures of 
them on Friday; it was not then very surprising that they 
were much more succulent than those made by the scru- 
pukHJS M. Leblanc according to the commands of the 
church. He tieverlhele^ followed the recipe thus set 
down, and M. de Flavisroy now found bis garbures as 
.good as those of the Hotel de Noailles. 

Some time afterward he went to his estate m the coun- 
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tiT, "wbere M. Leblanc continued to'make his garhurt$ for 
him, which the curate of the place found so excellent, that 
he beeged Leblanc to give bis housekeeper the receipt 
for making them ; he depended so much the more on m 
complaisance of this cook, from his having already given 
him the secret for making several ragouts. Judg^ thenior 
the embarrassment of Leblanc, ivho tvould neither com- 
promise his talent nor his conscience. He made at first 
several excuses, virhich our pastor would not accept : 

Eressed at last to grant his request— -*' Mister Curate, (said 
leUanc to him,)l will give you the receipt for maKing 
my garhure$ when you are a bishop*" ~ * 



THE CUNNING CAFUCBlf^i 

Some rather waggish young men wished one day to 
amuse themselves at the expense of an old Capuchin uiar* 
A nice roasted sucking pig was served up, which they 
begged the friar to carve ; and just as he was about to 
commence, the most robust of the conipany spoke to the 
following effect, and sdid to him : *' My very reverend 
father, take care what you are going to do ! for we have 
made up our minds to treat you absolutely in the same 
manner as you do the animal ; and you (pay^depend upon 
it, that if you cut one limb of the sucking pig, thatlnoment 
will you be deprived of one yourself." The friar, without 
betraying the smallest symptom of fear, did to the pig, 
what people usually do when they tiy the sweetness of 
poultry, and to see it is not turned, or tainted ; then ad- 
aressioe: his young messmates, he said, ^ Gentlemen, I beg 
you wiU now all do the same to me, in the terms of your 
threat ; you see it does not frighten me." Who was the 
greatest fool now ? The knowing 6nes, no doubt ; and 
thus will be treated every xMie who attempts to mdie fun 
at the expense of a gourmaixL 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IMPERIAL GOURMANDS. 

THE EMPEROR CLAUDtUS AND OTHERS. 

This emperor had a strong predilection for musbroonas ; 
he was poisoned with them by Agrippina, his niece and 
fourth wife ; but as the poison only made him sick^he sent 
for Xenophoo, his physician, who, pretending to eive him 
one of the emetics be commonly used after his debauches, 
caused a poisoned pen to be passed into his throat. - 
, Nero used to call mushrooms the relith of the ffodt; be- 
cause Claudius, his predecessor, having been, as was sup- 
posed, poisoned by them, was, after his death, ranked 
among the gods. 

Domitian one day Convoked the senate to know in what 
fish-kettle they should cook a monstrous turbot which had 
been presented to him. The senators gravely we^ed 
the matter. {See flate.) But as there was no utensil ot this 
kind big enough, it was proposed to cut the fish in pieces : 
this advice was rejected. After much argument and de- 
liberation, it was resolved that a propter utensil should be 
made for the purpose ; and it was decided that, whenever 
the emperor went to war, a great number of potters should 
accompany him. The most pleasing part of the stor;^ is, 
that a olind senator afipeared to be in ecstasy at the sij^t 
of the turi)ot, by continually praising it, at toe saipe time 
looking in the very ofjposite direction. 

Julius Cesar sometimes eat at a meal the revenue of 
several provinces. 

Vitellius made four meals a day : and. at all those he 
look with his friends, they never cost less than ten thousand 
crowns. That which was given to him by his iMother 
was most magnificent. Two thousand select fishes were 
served up, seven thousand fiit birds, and eveihr delicacy 
which the ocean and Mediterranean sea could niniish. 

Nero sat at table from midday till midnight, amidst the 
most monstrous profusion. 

Geta had all sorts of meat served up to him io dpha- 
betical order. 

Heliogabalus regaled twelve of his friends ki the most . 
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incredible maiiner. He g^ave to each guest antmala of the 
. same toeties with those he seired ttem up to eat. He 
insisted u^on their canying away all the vases or cups ol 
gold, silver, and precious stones, out of which they had 
orank ; and it is remarkable that he supplied each with 
new ones every time they asked to drink. He placed on 
the head of each a crown interwoven with foliage of gold, 
and eave them each a superbly ornamented and well- 
yoked car to return home with. He never eat fish but 
when he was near the sea ^ and when he was at a distance 
from it^ he had them served up to him in sea w^t^r. 

Towards the latter time ot the republic, people were 
not satisfied if, in the midst of winter, roses were not seen 
floating on the Falemiaii wine ; and if, in summer, it was 
not cooled in golden vases. It was necessary, amidst the 
dangers of the sea, to. eo and find the rarest birds. AAer 
the conquest of Asia, female singers and bcdadine$ were 
introduced. 

In point of profusion, nothing was eaual to that which 
reigned at the banquet of Ahasuerus, who regaled, during 
sixteen months, all the princes and governors of his state, 
and kept open house, for seven entire days, for all«the peo- 
ple of the great town of Suza. 

Excesses of this kind are of more modem date. Accord- 
ing to Pius III., Sindrigile, Duke of Lithuania, never made 
a meal, at which less than thirty different kinds of meat 
were present ; and he sat six hours at his table. Cardinal 
S. Sixtus entertained^ at a most incredible expense, the 
daughter of Ferdinand, king of Naples. Precious odours 
were given to wash in at tl^ change of every course ; and^ 
by meajis of the diversity and Cue arrangement of the 
meats, the Liabours of Hercules, and part of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses were seen represented on the table. 

**l have seen," says Montaigne, ^one of those great] 
artbts who had served the Cardinal Caraffe. He gave the 
discourse upon the science of tft< mouthy with a eravity of 
countenance quite magisterial, as if he had been discussing 
some mat and important point of theology. He deci- 
phered the differences of appetite. But when fasting, that 
after the second and third courses ; the means of pleasing 
it, sometimes to rouse, at others to excite it ; the police of 
fauces, first in g;eoera], and then in particular, and after* 
ward paiticuiantim: the qualities pf the ingredients, and 
iieir effects ; the diflferance of salads, accwding .as tjkf 
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are wanted, the means of ornamenting and^ emb^ishbig 
them to render tbem still more pleasing to the sight. He 
afterward broached the order of serving the courses, full 
of fine and important considerations, and the whole inflated 
with rich and magnificent words; and even with those 
^hich are dipIomaticaUy used in treating for the govern- 
ment of a country." Such'a man, in fine, may be recog- 
nised in the following couplet :-^ 

Hoc Mlflum eiL hoc adufltomeat, hoc lautum est panun } 
lUud rectei iteram trie tnemeato. 

TcftSHOs. Adefyh. 

ONK REASON FOR EPiCURISif* 

This one reason for epicurism, and the sophistication of 
food, is the facility with which the most wholesome aliment is 
procured — from the erroneous notion, that that which is 
dearest and scarcest must assuredly be the best ; and there 
are instances of enormous sums being spent in the purchase 
of a single dish, which, if economically expended, would 
supply several families for a yeai*. 

« . a lavish slave, 

Six thoufsand pioceR for a barbel gave ; 
For hfai own gut he bought the stately fish, 
And spent hia fortune on a single dish*"* 

Even at the present dav, every thing that is cheap is 
scorned ; and, as observed[ by Seneca, ** the elorious light 
of Nature is loathed at our meals, and banished from our 
presence, only because it comes free, and at no expense." 
The merit, in truth, of modem times, directs all its rays, 
adgulam; and the only inducement to study is .to please 
the palate, and to satisfy the stomach. 

** Invite a lord to dine, and let him have 
> The nicest dish his appeUte can crave ; 

Btill ff it be on oaken ubie set, 
His lordship will grow sick, and cannot tat. 
gonietbing 's ami«— he knows not what to think ; 
Either your ven'son 's rank, or sauces ^k. 
Order aome other taUe to be brought, 
' Bomethiag at great expense, and latest wrottght ; 
Beneath whose orb large yawning panthers lis, 
Carv*d in rich pedestals of Ivory ! 
He finds no mon of that ofibnaive smell ; 
The meat feoovoa, and my lord grows well." 



• This enoniMMia expanae eauaed CS^ to say that he donhted wmh of tl» 
flUhijr of a loiinii wtan a fiih was ioii fernore than aa ox. 
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A OOOD AlPPETrrE THE BEST SAUCE. 

.This proverb is inconfestible in the annals of eating and 
drinking. The artificial palate of the gourmand, how 
keen soever it may be, stands far aloof from the nice^ sen- 
sation of the natural stimulus. 

The black broth of Lacedemon has long continued to 
excite the wonder of the philosopher, and the disgust of 
the epicure. What the ingredients of this sable corapo-^ 
sition were, have never been exactlj ascertained. Julius 
Pollux says it was blood, thiqkened in a certain way. Dr. 
Lister supposes it to have been hog's blood : if so, this 
celebrated Spartan diet bore no very distant resemblance 
to the black puddings of our day. At all events it does 
not appear to have been a very tempting dish, since a citi- 
zen of Sybaris, who tasted it, declared it was no longer a 
matter of astonishment with him >yhy the Spartans were 
so fearless of death, since any one in his senses would 
much rather die, than exist on such execrable food.* 

.When Dionysius the tyrant had tasted the black broth, 
he exclaimed against it as miserable stuff. The took 
replied, "it was no wonder, for the sauce was wanting." 
"What sauce ?" asked Dionysius : the answer was, " labour 
and exercise, hunger and thirst ; these are the sauces we 
Lacedemonians use, and they render the coarsest fare 
agreeable." 

STOMACHIC INSANITY. 

The most insane stomach, or if the term please better, 
the greatest gourmand, of whom, perhaps, we have any 
modern account, was Louis, Count Zinzendorf, who was 
no less distinguished by* all the modern memoir writers of 
th& last century, from the solemn Mafquis de Lamberti, 
down to the ingenious Baron de Pollnitz; the latter of 
whom remarked, that he kept the noblest and most ele- 
gant table at Vienna. With all. his shining talents, and 
profound abilities, which had rendered bira admired in so 
many different courts, the count was less zealous of his 
reputation in the cabinet, than of his honour in displaying 
the most exquisite and nrost splendid table that perhai)s 
was ever kept in that or any other capital. His magni- 
ficence in this point would have been truly wooderful if it 

* Vide Athensuni, lib. ix. c 3. 
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had not been eclipsed by various exceUenoes of a superior 
kind. His skill was so ^at, that he was ecjually 
acquainted with Astatic^nd Indian luxury. His olios ex- 
ceeded those of Spain ; his pastry was much more delicate 
than that of Naples ; his Perigord pies were truly brought 
from thence: his sausages were made at Bologna; nis 
macaroni at tne grand duke's court ; and as for his winesy 
no country that produced grapes of any repute — but a aam- 

Ele of it, for the honour of his vineyard, was to be found at 
is all-capacious sideboard. His kitchen was an epitome 
of the universe ; for there were cooks in it of all nations ; 
and in the adjacent numerous and spacious apartments 
were to be found rarities collected from every quarter of 
the globe. He had, in order to collect these, his agents 
for provisions in every country; the carriages on which 
they were laden came quicker and more regular than the 
posts, and those who were well informed believed that the 
expenses of his entertainments ran higher than that for 
secret correspondence, though very possibly they might be 
rendered subservient or useful to each other, 

In order to display his superior learning, he would dis- 
course at large, and deliver the most curious as well as the 
roost copious lectures on all his domestic and ejcotic deli- 
cacies. In these he showed a true spirit of justice ; no 
man was ever less a plagiary. 

** This pillau," he would observe, " he had from Prince 
Eugene, who had it from the Bashaw of Buda ; the e^ 
soup was made after the mode of the Marchioness de 
Prje ; the roan ducks were stewed in the style of the Car- 
dinal du Bois } and the lampreys came ready dressed from 
a great minister in England." * , 

pis dishes furnished him with a kind of chronology ; his 
water touchv was borrowed from Marshal D'Auveigne's 
table when be w^s first in Holland ; the pheasant tourie 
was a discovery he made in Spain, where he was so lucky 
as to pick up a man who, as a purveyor, had been in the 
service of that prince of boru vivans^ the Due de Ven- 
d6me; but he always allowed that the grand school of 
cookery was the Conjgress of Soissons, where the political 
conferences prored ineffectual, but the entertainments of 
the several ministers were splendid beyond description. 

In a word, with a true Apician eIo(|uem;e he generously 
instructed all the novices in good living ;.jtnd, as Solomon 
discussed of eveiy herb, from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
byisop on the walls m> he began with a champ^;nQp qg 
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' bkeer than a Dutchman's waistcoast button, and ended 
With a wild boar, the gloiy of the Grerman ibrest ! ! ! 

On his public days, there was half an hour or nearly a 
whole one, when he was aItog:ether inaccessible ; and with 
respect to his employment on these occasions, as is evef 
' the case as regards tbe privacies of prime ministers, there ^ 

; was a great varietur of diet, as well as different specula 
tions. An inquisitive foreigner, however, resolved to be 
at. tbe bottom cost what it would ; and by a gratification to 
. one of his pages, which mifht have procured ii greater 
\ secret, he was let into this^ when he beheld from his recess 
the following scene. 

The count, seated in his elbow-chair, gave the signal 
for being ready for tbe important business; when, pre- 
ceded by a pa^e, with a cloth on bis arm, and a drinking 
glass, one oi bis principal domestics appeared, who pre- 
sented a silver salver, with many little pieces of bread, 
elegantly disposed ; be was immediately followed by tbe 
first COOK, who, on another salver, bad a number of small 
vessels filled with so many different kinds of gravy ; bi^ 
excellency then, tuckine up his napkin into bis cravat, ' 

first washed and gaigled bis mouth, and having wiped it» 
dipped a piece m bread into each kind of sauce, and 
having[ tasted, with much deliberation, rinsine bis palate, 
to avoid confusion, after every piece, at length, with inex- 
pressible sagacity, decided as, to the destination of them 
all. These grand instruments of luxury, with their attend- 
ants, were then dismissed ; and tbe long expected minister 
having fully discussed this interesting affair, found himself - 
at liberty to discbarge the next duties of bis political func- 
tions. This proves, that the science of eating, after all^ is 
no liberal science, and that such formal nicety, and such 
studious deference to pamper tbe palate, is more noxious 
than beneficial; for, let us only draw a comparison 
between* the plainest livers, and the most refined 6otM 
vivanUj and it will be found, upon an averaee, that the • 
lives of the latter rarely number above half tne years of 
tbjB former. 

A FRAGMENT FKOM PLUTARCH. 

^* Thou askest me," said Plutarch, ^ why Pythagoras 
abstained from eating the flesh of beasts ; but 1, on the 
contrary, ask thee what kind of courage that man had^ 
who first lifted to his mouth a piece of murdered flesh ? 
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who broke with his teeth the bones of an expirii^ beast ? 
who cau8ed*to be served up before him dead txxiiesy car* 
casses^ and swallowed into his stomach, limbs, which the 
moment before, bleated, lowed, walked, saw, and licked 
his hand ? How could his hand strike the iron into the 
body of so sensible a beipe ? how could his eyes support 
a murder ? how could be oebold a poor defenceless ani- 
mal lie bleeding, deprived of its skin, and dismembered ? 
how could he bear the si^ht of its palpitating flesh? 
Why did not its smell turn his stomach ? why was he not 
disgusted, repulsed, horror-struck, when he was handline 
the filth of its wounds, cleaning the black and clotted, 
blood with which it was covered! I !?" 

THE GREAT CONDE. 

« 

During one of the military courses of this prince, (says 
Gourville in his Memoirs,) the whole stock of Conde's 
provisions consisted of a lew baskets full of bread, to 
which I had caused some wine, hard eggs, nuts, and 
cheese to be added. With these provisions we made con- 
siderable head-way during the night, and entered a vil- 
lage, where there was an inn. We remained there three 
or four hours; and finding nothlne but eggs, the great 
Conde took great credit to himself for beine an excellent 
pancake-maker ; the landlady wishing to direct him, told 
nim to turn it, that it might be better done, and having . 
shown him how to go about it, in .making the attempt, he 
threw it slap into the fire the first time he tried. I begged 
the landlady to make another, and not to trust to this 
skilful cook. 

§ 

OOURMAKD TRAITS OF THE CELEBRATED H. IfOlTTMAUR. 

Among modem gourmands, may also be quoted 
M. Montmaur, who ^vas well known to have been the 
most famous parasite* of his time. He was born a 
Limdugin, in the department des Vosges, in 1576, and 
died at Paris in 1648. He was a rich, but avaricious nian ; 
he used to sa^ to bis friends— r'* You find the meats and 
mn€f and' I willfind hlU.^^ Indeed, he used to strew it by 

9 §e» pp. tsfS bq4 pl, 
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handfuls at the best tables where he went. His satirical 
humour aduiowledged no bounds ; he waa Lucian every 
where ; and he was particularly vindictive against bad 
. poets. One day, at M. de Mesme s, a poet o? this cha- 
racter recited) in a loud voice, some verses he had com- 
posed in praise of rabbit. Montmaur, tired with his rhap- 
sody, said to him, rather coarsely, *^ This rabbit is not 
from the warreuj serve us up another.** On another occa- 
sion, bein^ at table with a great number of friends, who 
were singing, speaking, and laughing, all at once — ^^Ah! 

fentlemenf** said he,. '* keep a little quiet ; one does not 
now of what one is eating." 
Furetiere made the following epigram against him :— 

** Montmaur ne troayoU dans la Bible 
Riea d'iucroyable ou d'imixMsibte, 
Sinon, quand il voii que cinq painii 
Rassasi^rent tant d'humainS) 
£t que, pouf comble de merveiUw, 
U en resta douze corbeilles. 
Bon Dieu ! dit-il, pardonne2-moi| 
Le miracle exc^de ma foi. 
Bans doule Ic textc en ajoiit^, 
due n'6toi8-je Ik pour le vuirl 
Je ne crois pas que ton poiivoir 
En eut fait rester une croAte." 

Literal Translation, 

'< Montmaur found nothing in the Bible, either incre* 
dible or impossible, except where the five loave& are 
represented to have satisned so many beings, and that 
twelve baskets full remained. *Good Goal' said he, 
* foKive me ; the miracle exceeds my faith.' The text 
doubtless adds, why was I not there to see it ? I do not 
think, that, with all thy power, a single crumb would 
have been left i". 

Of all the pieces of humour which were directed 
against Montmaur, the following are the most pointed : 

A Catalogue of the Books belonging to M. Montmaur^ 
Counsellor to the King, Gentleman of his Kitcheny and 
Comptroller-General of the Feasis of Trance. 

Panegyric of the Saint Martin and of Kings. 
Examination and R^uUUion of the Book bfSt. Francois 
Xavier, &tu est^ Donwte^ satis est. 
Physical Demonstraiion^ or proofs that the people of the 

13. 
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north are no stronger than those of the south ; and that 
the reason for the former havii^ so often conquered the 
latter, was in consemience of eating more. 

A Treatise upon Tour Meals a-Day, wt^ their origiUf 
pr etymology; together with a curious investigation oi the 
manner of eating of the ancients, where it is proved that 
they eat lying in their beds, purely to show that it is 
necessary to eat both night and day, and that those who 
cat, sleep, — or, that real rest is only to be found at table. 

A Cominentarv vpon the Fifth Aphorism o/^ Hippocrates^ 
where it is said, that it is much more dangerous to eat 
little than much; together with a summary refutation. o^ 
the passage which declares, that every kind of repletion 
is bad. 

A J^onSkepttcal little Work, against that common way 
of speaking — The first morsels hurt the last. 

A Mathematical Demonstration, in which, the author 
shows, by the frequent experience of his own belly, that 
there is a vacuum in Nature. 

An Invective against the man who first suggested the 
means of taking a town by famine. . 

The Apology of Father Glutton. 

A Prayer to St. Lawrence for the toothache. 

Apotheosis of Apicius. 

A Treatise upon eveiy kind of merchandise which 
people taste before they buy. 

A Commentary upon the laws of the twelve tables. 

On the praiseworthy custom introduced into the Church, 
of eating meat from Christmas to Candlemas ; with a veiy 
humble supplication to our lord and father (N. S. P.) the 
Pope, to transpose Candlemas after Easter. 

A request to M. le Lieutenant-civil, that he would be so 
kind, as to prohibit innkeepers from keeping plates with 
convex bottoms, which is evidently an imposition. 

Another request to the house of parliament, entreating 
'hem to forbid almanack-makers to predict a famine, 
which is enough of itself to make one die with fear. 

§ 

Under the name of M. Montmaur the following pieces 
of advice were published : — 

Advice to ministers and other religious orders, to sham 
^ick often, 4hat they may be sent to Tnfirmaiy, where they 
will be allowed to eat meat. 
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Admoe to Pkyneians, to g^yea dispensation from fasting; 
to all who ma J ask them. 

Adsice to neh and opulent People^ always to keep a good 
table, and rather to feed men than dogs« 

Advice to Members tf Parliament^ to take the name ot 
cenators* (senators), because it is demonstrated that the 
Romans *ooly triumphed through the merit of those who 
bore this name. 

Advice to Curaies, to be always present at christenings 
and weddings. 

Advice to those' to whom any thing is given, never to 
choose, lest, through civility, they may be obliged to take 
the worst. . 

Advice to those who attend at tahle^ to change often the 
plates, of simpletons, which are carried away by civility 
and particularly at the time when the dish is pretty wel- 
loaded. 



The following problems were also attributed to Mont 
maur: — , 
It is asked, — 

I. Ought physic to be taken or not ? 
Yesy because it is swallowing. 

JVo, because physic empties the stomach. 

II. Ought people to pick their teeth ? 
Fe*, to prevent them from decaying. 

JVb, because it takes- something out of the mouth. 

III. Ought people to chew their meat ? 

Yes, because by that means you enjoy longer the plea- 
sure of eating. 

JVb, because during the process of mastication one loses 
some other mouthfuls, which, during that time, might have 
been swallowed. 

IV. Ought one to marry or not ? 

Yes, because at that ceremony there is a feast. 
No, because you then take a woman, who, for the 
remainder of her life, eats the half of the dinner. 

V. Is it better to have a tongue, or to be without one ? 
Yes, because, with the tongue you ask for meat and 

drink. 

No, because it 611s the mouth, and causes you to lose 
time at table, in talking. 

* Supper-eaten, from ea»a.* Tide p. 31k 
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V{. Ougbt sauces to be made or not ? 

YeSf because tbey savour the meat. 

iVb, because they make other people eat that which 
would be yenr well eaten without sauce. 

VII. Which is best, to dance or sing? . 

^i». It is best to eat. 

'VIII. Which is best, to dine or sup ? 

Neither one nor the other is good ; you oi^ht only to 
ftiake one meal a day, and that should last from morning 
till night, 

§ 

The following collection of Apothegms, ivere also cir* 
culated under his name : — 

He said that an egg was better than a prune ; ' a thrush 
worth both; a pigeon, the whole three; a chicketi, the 
four ; a capon, the entire five : and so on in proportion. 

One day, when he was thirsty, and no other vessel could 
be found for him to drink out of than a bucket, full of 
wine, he drank it off at a draught, et negavit se unquam 
jucundius bibesse, alluding to that king, who said the same, 
when he was forced to drink out of the hollow of his 
hand, for the want of a better mug. 

Speaking one day of a great mortality,, " So much the 
better,^^ cried he ; ♦* the more deaths the fewer eaiersJ*^ He 
acknowledged no other enemies. 

Going one day to dine with, a bishop — ^^Pastoris est 
pascere, said he to him.-»" Monseigneur, lam come to dine 
tv^ithyou," 

He was, on one occasion, reproached for his eyes being . 
larger than his stomach. " JSTot ai ally^ replied he, " even 
though I had as many as Argus." 

He used to say that Easter and Christmas were th^ two 
best days in the year-^Easter, because it is farthest from 
Lent J and Christmas, because you then breakfast at 
midnight. 

He used often to say that it was < consistent with the 
majesty of a king to eat at all his tables. 

He compared courtezans to the dishes which the master 
of a hotel placed upon his table, where some are some- 
times first and sometimes last, and which are all in con* 
fusion when they are going to be washed, 

He called eructating iruchu) conveniences of the table. 

To QOe wbo reproached him with eatii^ as mqcb 9S 
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two people, he replied, that ^ at Sparta it wu the mark of' 

- f eing asked, one day, what was necessaiy. to be done 
to preserve health, he replied, ^^Eat weU, eat hearty f and 
eat long,^^ 

One day, when he was eating hot broth, some one having 
observed thai he doubtless must scald his^ throat — ^** Yes^i 
doj*' said he, '^ but at the same tirMf minA ye^ lam eating.^^ 

He was once told that he ought to sit at talile without 
movinff about, or taking' any thing but what was set before 
him ; he answered^ that " if the Spaniards had never trw^ 
veiled, they would not haroe met with the gold of PeruJ** 

He said, that in order to make the days of winter appear 
as long as those of summer, ** It was only necessary to fast 
from morning till night,^^ 

Bein^ asked why be was always hunting after dinners, 
he replied that it was ** Because dinners did not hunt ajler 
hitn. He added, that pur forefathers called their feasts 
Jestins, from the Latin verb festinoTe (to ipake haste), to 
demonstrate that one sfaoukl always be in a hurry to get 
to them. 

He was once veiy sick, and like to d ie ; and on beii^ repri- 
manded for drinking too much at such a time, he answered, 
** that he only dranK so mnch pour f aire jambes devin" 

One day his confessor was pointmg out to him the ereat 
trouble the saints had to go fasting to Paradise ; ** 1 can 
easily believe ity" replied he, ^ it is a great distance to go 
hntkout eating^ 

DEFINITION OF THE WORD PARASITE.* 

.Before concluding these observations on M. Montmaur, 
it is important here to put you in mind of the different 
meanings which, in former times, were applied to the word 
paraiite, as well as its signification at the present day. 
The «title o{ parasite was, at one time, considered veiy 
honourable ; it had the same fate as that oi philosopher : 
the bad use that was made of both brought them into dis- 
repute. The Romans called parasites epvJUmes; they 
were appointed to receive the offerings of the first fruits 
in the Temple ; to distribute them among the people, and 
to pi'eserve s6me of them for the feasts consecrated to the 
goos. Almost all the gods had their pjanm^e^, which, ssy 
the historians, made also certain sacrifices with the women 

* See aleo pp. 54 snd 144. 
13* 
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yfho had only had 6ne husband. It is quite natural that 
laen who eat at the table of the gpds, and who were in 
such favour with the god Hymen, that the guests of Jupiter, 
Bacchus, and Apollo should be held in the highest consi- 
deration among the people : but it was soon oteerved that 
these gentlemen had excellent appetites, and that they 
consumed the fruit of their divine hosts. They at length 
degraded themselves, by appropriating, under pretext of 
the service of the gods, the entrance of the great houses ; 
they conducted themselves there? as in the temple ; and, 
while praising the master of the house, in the same manner 
as they would , have done Jupiter or Hercules, they 
devoured the food reserved for the family. It was then 
that the flatterers and fawners were styled parasites, who, 
to procure themselves a good dinner, shamelessly made a 
sacrifice there of both delicacy and probity. The Romans, 
when they received them ab their table, used the privilege 
they had of laughing at them, mocking them, and even 
beatir^ them — ^a privilege, however, which has not found 
its way down to tne present time ; for now-a-days a para- 
site is the friend of the house; and the praises he bestows 
are taken for goodf money. They are veiy amusing, and 
many people who ^at their fortune without appetite, are 
mucn pleased with having such guests at their table, wbp 
sometimes dissipate- that species of ennui which riches so 
often promote. Moreover, parashes have beeii.among us 
true mediators between opposite parties. Some upstart, 
who had been despised and disdained by the public, was 
at first visited by parasites, who invariably have a great 
fund of indulgence for every man at whose house they 
dine ; and the wonders of the kitchen are so much buzzed 
about, by this means, that, now-a-days, people seem to 
think that dinner-hunters are very fashionable, that they 
have received a finished education, and that they even 
begin to speak English. 

Notwithstanding the encouragement which is given to 
the kitchen, we cannot refrain, in finishing this notice, from 
lamenting the decadence of this precious art ; the kitchen, 
which is chemistry itself, />ar eo^cellence, ought nevertheless 
to be cultivated with more success in an age where such 
important improvements and discoveries have been made 
by the chemists. In one winter, we hate God knows 
bow many debutantes at the theatres ; we have candidates 
of all kinds, from a county member down to a vestrv 
clerk ; but few aspire to such real perfection as that which 
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the culinary art is capable of. This, indeed, would seem 
to contradict the boasted march of intellect, so much 
talked of at the present day. 

CURIUS DKNTATUS. 

It was not pease, as was supposed, which Dentatus 
cooked, but positively radishes. We have the following 
facts from history : — 

Curius Dentatus was three times consul, and twice 
enjoyed the honours of triumph. The ambassadors of the 
senate having found him cookmg pease in an earthen pot, in 
that 2}art of the country to which he had retired after his 
victories, offered him vases made of gold to engage him 'to 
espouse their interests. The Roman refused them, by 
teHing them haughtily, " I pngfer my earthen ware to your 
golden vases — I will not be rich, contented in my poverty 
to command those who are so." 

Here we find the tru.th happily re-established. History 
ought never to be altered, even though it should only be 
concerning boiled radishes. 

Macrobius says, that at the*time the Za^Tma existed^ 
which had been published to repress the debauchery of 
the people, several senators came to the senate drunk to 
give their vote for the safety of the republic. That law, 
among other things, permitted no one to spend more 
than a hundred asses at one meal, centenos asses. The 
law &rch{a regulated the number of guests which might 
be invited. 

Read, to improve your mind, and enable you to speak 
learnedly on matters of gastronomy, the description which 
Perron has give!) of the feasts ot Trimalcion, that is, of 
Nero. Read the moral works of Plutarch, his Propos of. 
the table. Martial's Epigrams Julius Osso^r, BuHengerus^ 
juliadimensis e soc. Jesus de Convivus, Guidoni PandroU 
rerum perditarumt cum Commentariis Salmuhlf titulum A 
cihi Capiendi modo veteribus usitato. The small volume 
12mo. Which former writers of the lives of the popes dedi- 
cated to Cardinal Roverella under the following <titles :«- 
Bap» Platince cremonensis de honesta Volupiaie et Valetw 
dine, libri decern. In this work Platina describees the art 
of preparing (bod in a manner which he calls agreeable 
^nd useful to health. 
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EXPLOITS OF GREAT EATERS. 

Sortoat si vous voulez channer V08 auditeura, 
RaoonteE Ice exploits de quelques gios mangeun. 

The following are some of the most strikii^ examples 
that can possibly be quoted. Maximus eat sixty poujids 
of meat per day ; Albinus swallowed in one morning three 
hundred figs, one hundred peaches, ten melons, twenty 

Pounds of muscat, one hundred becfigues, and forty oysters, 
hagon devoured before Aurelius a wild boar, a nog, a 
shee{), and one hundred loaves, and drank a pipe of wine. 
Bomitius, an African, and Audebonte, king of England, 
died at table from eating too much. 

Roman history furnishes us with several examples ol 
extraordinary drinkers, which it is amusing to quote at 
table. Women even addicted themselves to wine ; and 
there have been those who, at eveiy health they drank, 
drank as many draughts as there were letters in their 
names. Peson was made Praetor by Tiberius for having 
drank for three nights running. Flaccus obtained the 
province of Syria for a similar exploit. Novellus took 
down at one draught three large measures of wine, in pre- 
sence of the same emperor. 

Marshal Villiers had a Swiss soldier under him who was 
an enormous eater. The Marshal one dayhad him brought 
before him, and asked him, how many rounds of beef he 
could eat ? '* Ah I Monseigneur, I can eat a great many» 
five or six at least" " And how many legs of mutton r* 
"Legs of mutton! not many, seven or eight.'* "And 
ducks?" "Oh! ducks, not many — ^a dozen." '*And 
pigeons ?" " Oh ! as regards pigeons, Monseigneur, not 
many, forty, perhaps fifty, accordmg to appetite." " And 
larks — how many of them can you eat ? " Larks> Mon- 
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seigneur," replied the Swiss, " for ever.' 

RUSE DE GUERRE GOURMANDE. 

M. Bailli de Suffrein being at Achem, in India, a depu- 
tation from the town came to ask an audience of him at 
the veiy moment he had begun to dine. As he was a 
genuine gourmand. and did not like to be tioubled at his 
meals, he had recourse to the follow ii^ pleasantry io get 
rid of the deputation. He sent a messeinfer to announce 
to it, that there was an artiele of the Christian religion 
which expressly prohibited all Christians, during the tiin« 
they were at table, to do any thing but eat, that fuBctio» 
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itself being of the ppreatest importance. The deputation^ 
on receivii^ this intelligence, retired very respectfully, 
admiringy in very high sounding terms, the extreme devo- 
tion of the French general. 

TRAGIC DEATH OF A CELEBRATED OOURlCAlfD. 

Ainsi flnit Vate], victiroe deplorable, 

Dont parleront long-terns lea fastes d« la table. 

The following letter from Madame Sevign^ to Madame 
Grignan ffives an account of this event : — 

" The king arrived on Thursday evening. The prome- 
nade, the collation in a place studded with jonquilles — 
every thing was as could be wished. They supped ; there 
were some tables where roasted meats were absent, in con- 
sequence of several dinners being wanting which had not 
been attended to! This affected Vatel. He repeated 
several times, " I have lost my honour; this I can never 
get over." He said to Gourville, ** My head turns, I have 
not slept for the last twelve nights ; assist me in giving 
orders." Gourville comforted him as tnuch as he could. 
The roast which had been wanting, not at the table of the 
king, but at the twenty-fifth, was alvvays uppermost in his 
mind. Gourville told this to the prince, u hey even went 
into Vatel's apartment, and said to him, *< Vatel, all's 
right ; nothing could be more magnificent than the kingjs 
supper." He replied, " Monseigneur, your kindness over- 
coniies me. I know that the rati was wanting at two 
tables." "Not at all," said the prince ; ** doiVt be uneasy, 
every thing goes pn well." Midnight arrives. TheJ^ 
d* artifice does not succeed ; it was covered with a cloud ; 
it cost sixteen thousand francs. About four o'clock in the 
morning Vatel goes all over the house, and finds every one 
asleep. He meets a little purveyor, who only brings him 
two loads of marie; he asks him, "Is that all?" "Yes, 
Sir," was the reply. He was not aware that Vatel had 
sent to every seaport town. Vatel waits a little — the 
other purveyors ao not arrive — he gets in a rage — ^he 
thought there was no other marie. He goes to Gourville, 
and says to him, "Sir, I shall never survjve this affront." 
Gourville laughed at him. Vatel eoes up to his room, 
places his sword against the door, and passes it in that man* 
ner through his heart ; but it was only 'on the third attempt 
that he succeeded, for he gave himself two wounds which 
were not mortal. He kll down dead. At length the 
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-marie arrives from all quarters, and Vatel is sought for 
e veiT where to distribute it. They ^ to bis room, Knock, 
break in the door, and find him swimming in his blood. 
They run to the prince, who is in despair. The duke 
wept ; it was upon Vatel that the journey to Boureogne 
entirely depended. The prince in tears informs the Kins', 
It was attributed to the force of his peculiar honour. He 
was much praised — and his courage was both lauded and 
blamed. 

OLD CHEESE. 

" On a aenti de loin cet ^norme fromage, 
dm doit tout son m^rite aux outrages du temps.** 

A German named Martin Schookins wrote a work on 
this kind of cheese, entitled De Jversione Cased. We 
have not been able to procure this book, which to us 
would have been very acceptable. This brings to our 
, memory another German of whom we have read, who had 
written a large book on citron zest. This, indeed, is the 
very essence of art and talent". ^^ Le fromage,^^ says the 
French proverb, " est le biscuit des ivrognes.'*'^ 

Rotten cheese toasted is the ne plus ultra of a refined 
taste — those who eat it are not without a maggot in their 
head. Those who like it may use it. 



CHAPTER XIV. . 

PERSONAL VEXATIONS ; OR, THE MISERIES OF DINING 
ABROAD. AS WELL AS AT HOME. 

O YE unfortunate eaters and drinkers, who neither break- 
fast nor dine every day regularly! whoever, misirables 
diables, you may be, or whatever may be your sufferings ; 
you who arrogate to yourselves a species ol* sovereignty of 
pain, because you have an ever-craving appetite — do you 
imagine that all the throbs or palpitations of torture, and 
all the anguish of despair, belong exclusively to yourselves ? 
It seems as if you were so fatigued with the unequal 
struggle that you- have to sustain against the storms of life, 
and the grumblings of your stomach, that one even sees 
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you shudder at the representation alone of those stimulated 
outrages, which wring your hearts with sorrow, and cause 
you to shed as many tears as would inundate a theatre 
from the pit to the galleiy. Well — ^read the following 
lesson attentively, and you will see a spectacle still more 
afflicting ; or, rather, put on all your courage to view with 
a diy eye this imposing mass of calamities, which falls at 
once upon a class of individuals accustomed to make at 
least three regular meals a day. 

Forced, as it were, to renounce the monopoly of afflic- 
tion which you had portioned out to yourselves for such a 
length of time, you will impartially put your misfortunes 
into the same balance with theirs. You will reproach 
them with those I am about to submit to your judgment, 
and by distilling from the comparison a healing balm to 
cauterize your deepest wounds, jrou will at last learn to 
know the mildness of your destiny, compared with the 
racking pains daily experienced by your adversaries, those 
martyrs of the industrious caprice of misfortunes of eveiy 
kind. . Read, reflect, and shudder. 

I. You are a bachelor ; you return home to dress to ffo 
to town to dine ; but you find out that you have lost the 
key of the street door, and then are obliged to call in the 
aid of the locksmith, or to break in the porte, 

II. To wash and shave with cold water, when the ther- 
mometer stands at the freezing point. 

III. Dressing by candlelight — ^at the moment vou are 
tying your cravat, out ^oes the last inch of candle in the 
house, and to be obliged to finish dressing in the dark. 

IV. To be obligea to pass by the servant at the moment 
she is sweeping the staircase, and to get all over dust, be- 
cause you have not time to wait. 

V^. To take a hackney-coach, that you may keep your- 
self clean, and on getting out of the coach, to place your 
foot in a heap of mud, which covers your shoes, and then 
to be reduced to the necessity of -wiping them with your 
pocket handkerchief. 

VI. Having arrived in a hurry, although a little too late, 
and as hungry as a hunter, in the expectation of finding 
the guests already seated at table, to pass the dining-room, 
and see that the cloth is not even laia. 

VII. On arriving in the saloon, where all the guests are 
assembled, you salute the host, and, after paying a well- 
turned compliment to the mistress of the house, you sit 
down precipitately upon an arm chair, and almost Kill the 
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cat she but a few minutes before had been smotheFiqg^ 
with caresses. 

VIII. To hayie forg^otten your snuff-box^ when one cjta- 
not do without it, and no one present takes snuff. 

IX. To come out without a pocket handkerchief, on a 
cold winter's day, when you have a violent cold in the 
head. 

X. At table, to be placed at one end between two little 
boys, about the age of ten, while the most cheerful guests 
are sitting at the other end» amon^ beautiful ladies. 

Xf . To be regaled during the dmner with the agreeable 
and polite noise of the master and mistress of the bouse SbU 
ternately scolding their servants, calling them names, and 
being called upon to be the judge between them. 

XII. After having been as hungry as a hawk the whole 
morning, you perceive, as you are about to sit down to 
table, that your appetite has all at once disappeared. 

XIII. To be forced to eat potatoes, or pie-crust, when 
you are no longer hungry. 

XIV. To be suddenly informed by your palate, instead 
of owing the discovery to the olfactory nerves, that the 
last oyster you swallowed was rather too far gone to re- 
call it. 

XV. To eat too fast, and without thinking to use the 
knitie instead of the fork (a VAnglaiise\ lose the road t(» 
your mouth, and wound your cheek with a- sharp-pointed 
knife (tt la Francaise). 

XVI. To break a tumbler or wine glass, with the entt 
of the bottle or decanter, while you are in the act of re- 
placing the latter. 

XViI. In taking soup, to feol a hair in your mouthy 
which, in proportion as you draw it out, it lengthens, and 
tickles your lips. 

XVlfl. Eating a poached egg, feel your bread meet 
with a certain resistance in the interior of the shell, in con- 
sequence of its containing a little half-formed and half- 
cooked chicken. 

XiX'. To detect, in a mouthful of leg of mutton, a clove 
of garhc, when you loathe this vegetable. 

aX. a small pebble having got itself incruste'd in a 
piece of soft bread, and which you have not fjerceived, to 
cranch it between your teeth with so much violence, that 
it causes the most excruciating pain, and extorts, from you,^ 
at the same time, some horridT oath. 

XXI. The smaU horn of a herrii^} or of a caq^stiiduqg 
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:in your palate, you try all you can to get it up by couehing 
ana spitting; at length your stomach revoltSy and you 
serve up your dinner again in rather an unusual ^way. 

XXI f. After having officiously offered to carve a fowl* 
to see yourself obliged to acknowledge that you don't 
know how, and that before twenty witnesses, whose eyes, 
during your awkward efforts, are ^continually fixed upon 
you. 

XXIII. After havhig eaten, if not swallowed, a cherry, 
a black-heart, or a strawberry, to discover by the taste 
that you have unfortunately been unintentionally the death 
of some poor unhappy maggot that had been shut up in it. 

XXI V. A pear, which, after bein^ peeled, seems as it 
it would melt in vour mouth, deceives you, and breaks 
one of your teeth, because you did not take the necessaiy 
precaution to prelude upon it with a knife, instead of 
oiting it. 

XXV. Having discoursed during dinner will; well-in" 
formed people, and to recollect, at tea*time, that you had 
made two grammatical errors incombatting their assertions. 

XXVI. After having risen from table, to stoop with too 
much precipitancy to pick up a lady's glove, you knock 
your head against the arm of the chair, on which she is 
seated ; and, on getting up again, you give another a blow 
on the stomach with your bead, afler having felt your 
tight pantaloons ^ive way, when you have no drawers on, 

XXVII. To point an epigram against a lady who dances, 
by addressing one's self to a gentleman whom we are, too 
late, informed is her brother, her husband, or her lover. 

XXVIII. To dance a country-dance with shoes that 
hurt you, or with shoes too large, and to leave one in the 
middle of the saloon, and at the saftie time to discover that 
your stockings are full of holes. 

XXIX. During the first quadrille, or country dance, with 
a young and pretty dancer (the mistress of the house, for 
instance), to be taken with a severe and unyielding choUc, 
the tardy and unexpected effect of some puigative pills^ 
which you now recmlect to have taken in the morning. 

XXa. Being very hot, to wipe your face with your 
pocket handkerchief, without recollecting the accident in 
the hackney-coach, and to perceive, on approachiitt; a 
glass, two abreast, that one of jour eyes is full of ajrt» 
which you wipe off with your kid gIoves» and with which 
you soil those of your partner,,^hen you take her by thi 
haiid, 

U 
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XXXI. To 4isturb your false collar in raising up your 
cravat ; to be forced to do penance at some innocent gainer 
to take off your coat, and to expose a coarse dirty shirty 
full of holes about the shoulders. 

XXXII. To excuse one's self from taking the band of 
another who plays at loo, and upon a reiterated and press- 
ing invitation, to see one's self forced to acknowledge. 
Quite loud, that you have left your purse at home upon 
the chimney-piece. 

XXXIII. Wanting to go away, but cannot find your 
chapeau, 

aXXIV. Lastly, to return home at two o'clock in the 
ijQoniing, wet ana dirty, because you have not been able 
to procure a coach ; to find you have got the devil's own 
appetite, in consequence of coming; away before supper; 
to be obliged to wait a quarter of an hour at the street 
door, before you are let in ; when you do ^et in, there is 
ni) light, and you break the wash-hand basin, with all its 
rtupurtenances, which are upset : you can't find your night- 
shirt ; the bed is not made; the blankets are too short, 
and leave your shoulders uncovered ; being thus exposed 
to the cold, you pull up the clothes, and uncover your feet ; 
you then knock and kick about, trying to put things to 
right, and, hooking in the curtains, pull down the top of 
the bed upon your head ; lose j^our equilibrium, and tum- 
ble out in the middle of the floor, with the mattress, bed-' 
clothes, &c. and upset the table with your watch upon it : 
at length you succeed, by dint of groping, to lay your hand 
upon tne tmder-box, you strike a light, but find no matches; 
get into bed again, as well as you can, in the dark, and 
during the remainder of the night, never once close your 
eyes for cold, and a violent headache ; at the same time, 
you are agreeably charmed with a neighbour in the ad- 
joining room, * driving his pigs to market,'* who has gone 
Uo sleep upon a hearty supper. 

XX A V,. A half-pay officer, short of the mopusses, and 
expecting your agent to discount you a bill, or advance 
you a sum of money on Saturday, and no mistake, you 
meet an old friend on Friday, whom you invite to dine on 
the Sunday. Your agent, tor reasons best known to him- 
self, and not unknown probably to you, thinks proper to 
leave town on Friday evening, not to return till the begin- 
ning of the week. Your credit being exhausted, you are 

• * Snoring. 
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unable to raise the wind. Sunday comes — the hour ap- 
pointed arrives — ^you have only a scrag of mutton, or a 
piece of musty bacon : a rat-tat announces your friend, 
wife, and probably a son or daughter accompanying them, 
anticipating the pleasures and comforts of your hospitality. 
You have told the servants, if you keep one, or the char- 
woman, should she have been retained for the purpose, to 
say that, late the preceding evening, both yourself and 
amiable consort were unexpectedly summoned to the 
country," at the earnest solicitation of a much beloved and 
dying relation. Surprised at this intelligence, not so much 
on account of the disappointment, as at the sorrowful 
tidings, your friend casts his eyes upwards, as if in sympa- 
thy with your materially distressed feelings, when, to the 
most mortify ii^ chagrin it could be possible for you, or 
any one else, under similar circumstances, to experience, 
he twigs you full in the face, looking through the curtain 
at an angte of the window — while, at the very same mo- 
ment, his little girl, about six or seven years of age, who 
happens to be coming in at the back door, sees you, and, 
as loud as her little lungs will allow her, she vociferates 
■— " O Ma ! O Pa ! here 's Mr. and Mrs. Thingummy coine 
to see us !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

COMPEIfSiLTZONS. — CONSOLATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS. 

Notwithstanding the many miseries to which our 
cwwives are liable to be exposed, as may be seen by a 
brief enumeration of some of the principal ones laid down 
in our last and preceding chapters, there is always, thank 
our stars, some mode of being compensated. 

The fate of individuals who have sufficient wit and 
talent to ^et themselves daily invited to dinner is not quite 
so agreeable as at first sight may appear ; since they are 
frequently forced to put up with the foolery and caprices 
of those with whom they dine without grumbling. But 
(as one of the most celebrated wits of the seventeenth 
century has said) Ihey get accustomed to it at last. 

Besides, people of middling circumstances become 
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weary only for the mo«t part, because, they themselves 
habitually get tired. £nnui is a contagion ; it is either 
caught, or communicated like a pestilence. Amuse them 
then when vou dine at their taole : it is your province. 
Entertain them with fooleries; put yourself on a level 
with them-^you will give them neither wit nor understand- 
in&r, because miracles have long ceased — ^but you will be 
able to persuade them that thejr have both, and (hey will 
not have much trouble in believing you. In short, should 
they not become friendly^ you will see it in the long run ; 
by.the assistance of their dinners, which, if not agreeable^ 
may at least be supportable. It is then, that» astonished at 
their own metamorphosis, they will perceive that they 
owe all their gaycty to their hosts, in consequence of the. 
new charm of existence you have communicated to tbem. 
They will no longer be able to do without you.; you will 
become as necessary to them as the air they breathe. 
Invitations will shower down upon you from afl quarters, 
and the inviters will be obliged to say to the invited^ 
^' you (^nd w, xcb cannot do wimotU each 0^1^^ is imposy^ 
nohfor us to liv aparty 

THE BOTTLE IMPS, 

A CPLLECTIOir OF GOURMAND RECEIPTS. 

■ 

Epicurism is not confined to solids alone ; it is indeed 
more exquisitely mixed up for the palate in the fluid form : 
for in this shape how many choice products may not be • 
chemically blended, to steep the senses in joyful oblivion, 
or to rouse the brow of care from its loathed melancholy ! 
Let us now mitre a 

BISHOP. 

Amonff the '' Oxford night-caps,^* huhop appears to be 
one of tne oldest winter leverages on record, and to this 
very day is preferred to every other, not only by the 
youthful votary of Bacchus, at his evening reveller, but 
also by the erave Don bv way of a nightcap. It is not 
' improoable that this celebrated drink, equally known to 
our continental neighbours under the somewhat similar 
name of ^Mc/io/(.deuved its name from the circumstance of 
ancient dtgQ^rte of the church, when they honoured tb« 
UJEifversKy. with a vistti being regaled with spiced wine. 
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From a work publkhed some years ago» and entitled 
** Oxooiana; or Anecdotes of the University of Oxford," it 
appears that, in the rolls or accounts of some colleges of 
ancient foundation, a sum of money is frequently met with 
phaTged **pro speciebuSf** that is, for spices used in thefr 
entertainments ; for in those days, as, well as the present, 
spiced wine was a veir fashionable beverage. 

In the computus of Magstoke Prioir^, anno 1447, is the 
following curious entry :-^** Item pro vino cretico cum spe- 
debus et confectis datis diversis gtnerosis in die sancti 
Domjsii guando lejhle dotnini Mont/brdes erat kicy etface* . 
rat jocosUates, suas in camera oriqli, " Vinum creticum," 
is supposed to be raisin wine, or wine made of dried 
grapes, and the meaning of the whole seems to be this :-y- 

" Paid for raisin rsdne, with comfits and spices, when Sir 
S. Monford^sfool was here and exhibited his merriments in 
the'oriel chamber.^^ 



KECEIFT, OR RECIFE, TO MAKE BISHOP. 

Make several incisions into the rind of a lemon ; stick 
cloves in these incisions, and roast the said lemon by the 
fire. Put small but equal quantities of cinnamoh, mace, 
cloves, and allspice, and a race of ginger, into a saucepan, 
with half a pint of water ; let it boil until it be reduced 
ose half. Boil one bottle of port wine : bum a portion of 
the spirit out of it, by applying a jighted tajper to the 
sauce]9an which contakis it. Put the roasted lemons and 
spice into the wine ; stir it up well, and let it stand near 
the 6re ten minutes. Rub a few nobs of sugar on the 
rind t)f a lemon ; put the suear into a bowl or jug, with 
the juice of half a lemon, (not roasted) pour the wine 
upon it, sweeten it to your taste, and serve it up with tfie 
lemon and spice floating in it. 

Oranges, although not used in bishopf at Oxford, are» as 
will appear by the following lines, written by Swift, some* 
times mtroduced into that Average :— 

** Fine oranges, 
Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a eup, 
Tliey *1I make a sweet l^ialiop when genUefolks sap.** 

When this is put upon the table, there are few, we ima* 
gine, who would be found to say, *^N6lo episcopari^ not 
even the Bishop of Lopdon himself. 
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. 8ia FLEETWOOD FLETCHER's SACK POSSET. 

From fam*d Barbadoes, on the western main. 
Fetch nif ar, oudccr four ; fetch sack from Spain, 
A pint; and from the eastern coast. 
Nutmeg, the glory of our northern toast; 
0*er flaming coals let them u^tber heat. 
Till tlie all-conquering sack dissolve the sweeL 
O'er such another fire put eggs just ten, 
New l)om from tread of cock and rump of hen ; 
Stir them with steady hand, and conscience pricldxig^ 
To see tlie untimely end of ten fine chicken ; 
From shining shelf take down tiie brazen sidllet ; 
A quart of milk from gentle cow will fill it ; 
When lioiled and cold, put milk and sack to eggs, 
Unite tliem firmly, like the triple leagues ; 
And on the fire let them together dwell, 
Till miss sing twice— you must not luss and tdl : 
Each lad and lass take up a silver apoon. 
And fiill on fiercely like a starved dragoon. 

PUNCH. 

Of punch* we shall say nothing farther, than, as the 
chaplain in Jonathan Wild observes, it is a much better 
.orthodox liquor than wine, for there is not a word spoken 
against it in the Scriptures. 

SWIG. 

The wassail bowl, or swig, as it is termed at Jesus Col-^ 
lege, in the University of Oxford, is of considerable an- 
tiquity, and up to this time it is a great favourite with the 
sons of Cambria ; so much so, indeed, that a party seldom 
dines or sups in that college without its formii^ part of 
their entertainment. On the festival of St. David's, Cam- 
bria's tutelary saint, an immense silver ^ilt bowl, contain- 
ing ten gallons, and which was presented to Jesus CoUef^e 
by Sir Watkin William Wynne, in 1732, is filled willi 
swig, and handed round to those who are invited on that 
occasion to sit at their festive and hosjpitable board. 
It is manufactured at that college as follows :— 
Put half a pound of Lisbon sugar into a bowl ; pour on 
it one pint of warm beer ; grate a nutmeg, ana some 
ginger mto it ; add four glasses of sbeiry, and five addi- 
tional pints of beer ; stir it well ; sweeten it to your taste ; 
let it stand covered up two or three hours ; then put three 

* Dr. Chcyne was the only man cruel enough to anathematire St— fM«f«—' 
the reason 1 
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or four slices of bread, cut thin and roasted 'brown, into it, 
and it is fit for use. 

Sometimes a couple or three slices of lemon, and a few 
himps of loaf sugar, rubbed on the peeling of a lemon, 
are introduced. •^ 

Bottle o£f this] mixture, and in a few days it may be 
drank in a state of effervescence. 

THE WASSAIL-BOWL, OR CUP. 

This was formerly prepared in nearly the same manner 
as at present, exceptmg that roasted apples, or crab-apples, 
were introduced, instead of toasted bread. And up to the 
present period, in some parts of this kingdom, there are 
persons who keep up the ancient custom of reffaliog their 
friends and neighbours on Christmas Eve and T\velflh Eve 
with a wassail-bowl, with roasted apples floating in it ; 
and which is generally ushered in with great ceremony. 
Shakspeare alludes to the wassail-bowl, when he says, m 
his Jmdsummer NtglWt Dream, — 

** SomeUmet I lurk in a goasip's bowl, . 
In very likeneaa of a roaated crab ; 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob. " . 
And on her withered dew-lap pour Uie ale." 



MASTER RUDSTONE's POSSET. 

We can recommend this posset as a cheap and pleasant 
beverage, equally nutritious and light, and calculated to 
sit well on delicate stomachs. . 

Take sack (says tbe original, but we say brandy) one 
pint, a quarter of a pint of ale, three quarters of a pound 
of sugar ; boil all these well together. (If brandy be used 
instead of sack, act accordingly;) take two yelks of eggs, 
and sixteen whites, very well beaten ; add these, and mix 
them well with the boiling liquor ; then take three pints 
of ipilk or cream, beii^ boiled to a quart : let it now stand 
and cool, till the eggs thicken ; put Jt to your sack and 
^s, and stir them well together; then cover it with a 
plate, and so serve it. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH's BACK FOSSET. 

Boil a quart of cream, with a ^(uantum n^fficit of sugar, 
mace, and nutmeg^ ; take half a pint of sack^ and the same 
ouantitjof alev and boil them well together, adding sugar ; 
tnese tieine boiled separately are now to be added. Heat 
a pewter dish very hot, and cover your basin with it, and 
let it stand by the fire for two or three hours. — Prob. est. 



LADY MALLET S. SACK POSSET, WITHOUT MILK OR CREAM. 

. Take eighteen eggs, whites and all, removing the treads; 
let them be well beaten together ; then take a pint of cold, 
and a quart of boiled sack, which, being skimmed, three 
quarters of a pound of sugar, and a little nutmeg ; boU them 
all together a little ; then remove them from the fire, stir- 
ring them all the while ; add the fluid to the eg^ ^ra* 
dually, then mix all together ; keep stirrine^it on ue fire 
till it becomes sufficiently thick to serve.— 2>ttfo. 



LADT MALLET'S CORDIAL WATER. 

Take a pound of fine suj^ar, and beat it up with a quart 
of running water ; strain it three or four times through a 
bag, then add to it a pint of damask rose water, wbich 
must be passed through the strainer ; then add clove water 
and rosa-solis water, of each half a pint ; one pint of cin- 
namon water, or three pints and a half of aqua-vitae 
(brandy), according to your taste ; strain all these three 
or four times ^ then take hsrlf an ounce of good tMukallxs* 
and cut them crossly, and put them into a glass, and fill 
them with water. 



THE ALE or HEALTH AND STRENGTH,' BY THE DUTCHESS 

or ST. ALBANS. ' I 

Take 0aH»frafl i... ^oanee 

SaraapariUa Sooncet 

White Sauodera >. 1 oaoee 

CbamaplUon lounoe 

Mac« io«UKt 
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Cut the woods as( thin as possible with a knife, and 
bruise them in a mortar ; then add the following herbs*: — 

Cowslip-flowers, Roman wormwoo49 of each a handful ; 
sage, rosemary, betony, mugwort, balm, sweet marjoram, 
of each a handful ; boil all these in six gajlons of ale till 
reduced to four ; then put the wood and herbs into six 
gallons of ale of th^ second wort, and boil down to four : 
let it run from the di-egs, and put your ale all together, ana 
turn it, as other ale that works, e. g. x, z. 



DR. KITCHINER's CORDIAL, 



It would be an injustice to ttie memory of one of the 
most ambitious Ampnitrions of our own day, were we, in 
a work that treats upon and extols good living to the skies, 
not to say something of good -Master Kitchiner and his 
warm heart {remdescat in pace). 

Dr. Kitchiner s practice, it is well known, never ex- 
tended beyond the precincts of his dining-room and much 
vaurUed kitchen ; he ransacked, en th^orie, the; Almanack 
des Gourmands from beginning to end, and back again. 
This was the oracle he consulted, and which gave some 
popularity to his shop works ; but for his best productions, 
every thing, in fact, either ingenious or witty in them, he 
owes 1o the metamorphosed pages of this French periodi- 
cal. The Cook's Oracle is the gleanings and revivincations 
of obsolete extravagant and burlesqued cookery,. which, 
like Monsieur Ude's olla-podrida translation of '* La Cui- 
siNiERE BouRGEoisE," God knows how old ; there never 
was the least occasion to supersede. Yet his heart was 
warm enough ; he was a hon, though a short, vivantf a 
boon companion, and whose belly, to use the words of 
Persius,'^ appeared to be the fountain of his genius. Still 
it is surprising that a man of his lon^ declinii^ state of 
health, should have assumed so much punctilio on the 
order and varietj of dishes, as he is said to have done, the 
plurality of which, it is well known, are ovtr^seasoned 
and extremely piquants : as well as in his drinks, which 
are extravagant and capitettx, if we may take what he has 
Tcleped his ** warm heart" as a specimen : or rather as a 
fac^imtle,— ^en gro$ .— 

* ** Jagnui ItrgltorTfBiBf r^ 
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£ 9. 4. 

9 Lemomi 15 

4 auarUofMilk 14 

1 Pint of Proof Spirit 3 6 

lUaartofSyrap. 4 

3 Bottles of Brandy 18 

3 Bottles of Bun) «.... 

5 Ditto Wise 8 



X 3'0 6 



<< These ingredients should yield about fifteen commoD 
sized wine bottles, the cost of which is computed as above ; 
at which rate, it costs little more than three shillings a 
bottle : it is (nade in two days, after which it Is ready to 
go down the * red Ume^^ ana will keep good for sfeveral 
months ; but liquors impregnated with lemon-peel do not 
improve by age, as the fine taste given by lemon-peel, 
flies off, the flavour of them fades. vVe cannot, therefore, 
in justice recommend Kitchiner*s Olhpodrida, and would, 
therefore, with submission, to the 'Committee of Taste,' 
propose the following, as a substitute in preference, as a 
fit occasional 'cftccrcr;' — 

Brandy Uquartem j 

Rum..., ^quartern \ 

\ Boiling water Iptnt 

Juice of one lemon 

fiedoedsugar Sounces 

M.F. two glasses of punch, vt2r.---Dissolve the sugar in the 
water — to wfiich add the lemon-juice, then the spirits. A 
wineglassful of port, may not be an unpleasant addition — 
this will just keep long enough for use — and may be re- 
peated on the spot, as often as necessary." 

The preceding and such like recipes for cordials^ are as 
numerous as they are heady, unsalutary, and expeasive. 
Their inventors have little posthumous merit for them. 
They are only disguised portions at best — delusive in the 
use, and expensive in procuring them. Simple mixtures 
are preferable,, more pleasing, mdst salutary^ and least 
expensive. Liquor that stands in need of so many auxi- 
liaries or aides-de-camp, to make it go down the *mam- 




nautical phrase, ^ it is either out of its latitude," or at best, 
wants '* a pilot to carry it over the bar." Give us, then, 
plain grog, — made from the real stuff, — i. e. old Jamaica 
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—ditto Cog^iac-<litto Whiskey— ditto any thing elae of 
the same sort o' thing that 's good : 

For grog is the liquor of life, 
The delight of each bold British tar ; 
It baniBhes sorrow and strife, 
And softens the liardsliips of walr. 
. ' Old Swf, • 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GOURMAND MAXIMS Al^D MEblCINCS. 

The best constructed machines, and even those that 
work the most regular, will occasionally become deranged ; 
when this is the case, they must be put in immediate re- 

{)air. We shall further premise this chapter, by the fol- 
owing statical observations on diet, from which every 
gourmand may draw his own inference. 

1. It has been discovered that the body perspires but 
little, while the stomach is too full, or too empty ; that full 
diet is prejudicial to those who use little exercise, but 
indispensably necessarjr to thoge who labour much : that 
food, the weight of which is not felt in the stomach, nou- 
rishes best and most freely. ^ 

2. That he who goes to bed without being hungry, will 
perspire but little ; and, if he does so often, will be apt to 
fall mto a fever. — Doubtful, 

3. That the flesh of young animals, good mutton, and 
^read well baked, are the best food. — Where are they 
always to be had ? 

4. That the body feels heavier after four ounces of 
strong food that nourishes much, such as pork, eels, salt* 
fish, or flesh, than after six ounces of food that nourishes 
little, such as fresh fish, chickens, and small birds ; for, 
where the digestion is difficult, the perspiration is slow.— 
Try mutton chops, 

5. That unusual feasting^ frequently repeated, brings on 
a b^d s^^^ of health. 

6. That the body is more uneasy and heavy after six 
pounds taken in* at one meal, than afler e^ght taken in at 
three.i— jBow. 
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7. That he destroys himself slowly who, eats but oDoe 
a-dayy let him eat much or little.-^Fti^g'e / 
' 8. That he who eats more than he can digest, is nou- 
rished less than he ought to be, and so becomes emaciated* 

9. That to eat immediately after excessive exercise, 
either of body or mind, is bad ; for a body fat^ued, per- 
spires but little. — N^importe. 

10. People of gross habits and feverish constitutiopiF 
should eat sparingly. 

11. Food highly seasoned with pungent condiments cor- 
rupts the humours. 

12. Wine, moderately used, induces sleep, and increases 
perspiration ; when drunk to excess, it lessens both. 

Provocatives, of the aperient kind, may rouse a dormant 
appetite, that has been lulled by repletion and a gross 
habit of body. By provocatives we would not be under- ' 
stood to mean excitants, but- provocatives, as we have 
stated, of the aperient kind ; such, for instance, may be 
termed those medicines, which unload the bowels from 
their contents, when too long retained. For this purpose 
any gentle purge will answer the purpose, provided Uie 
eTOct be jproduced ; and it does not I.eave a tendency to 
costjveness behind, which is usually the case when cathar- 
tics or over-doses of aperient medicines are taken. The 
following pills,* which are stron§[ly recommended by an 
eminent physician, will answer this purpose e0ectually :— 

Take Fine Turkey Rhubarb > j[drachm f 

jGingerin powder *t Offrains 

OUof Caada 4-.... ddropa. 

Make into six pills ; take two upon an empty stomach 
—they will operate gently in the forenoon, and leave you 
with an appetite fit to do justice to any thing set before it : 
— one after a hearty, or gross meal, greatly assists digestion. 
One constsintly restores the tone, and invigorates the tenor 
of the stomach and bowels. In these cases, rhubarb stands 
pre-eminent. Its praises have long been sui^; and in/ 
justice to its merits we will siog them over again, in the 
follawing i^ratW, long metro.f 

^ For two nights {wal Fve prov'd Uie <ht« 
And various turns Uiat oft aflfect a state. 



iwpfwi 



* See a valuable little work on Nervous AlfectiOQa, k^ \j Dr. StewiniQtt.. 
i Supposed to have been written by Dr. Bedsuui, Intbe year 174Si 
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Tbia MOOMiit •!! fi calm, Mk* JfyrU mora!: 
The next with war intestine I am torn ; 
Uj beliy *8 preniant with an arined fiNnsa, 
And groam and laboan like the Trajan hoiat. 
I rife, and call my legions to my aid ; 
They oome— hut lo ! of jome l am airraid : 
In General JiUmp^ I tun piit no hope ; 
He *B quick, *tia true, M 'tis to ran like Oope ; 
iPiera Ib Btau^ch, but then be *8 old and stow, 
May flag, perhaps, like Wade intrencta*d in tovw; 
Or tarn, like Bath's good Earl, and wheel ahoat| 
And add more fonce to what we went to rout. 
Seniuij though Alexandria gave thee b)rth. 
Though we all own and reverence Uiy worth, 
tJnleas with thee some kind corrector goes,' 
Thou'rt apt to wound thy friends as well as fb^ 
Rbubaub ! of all my troops, I ' ve chosen you ; 
Cro forth ! extirpate the rebellious crew ! _ 

See with, what haste he hies him to the field ; 
When powerful, he descends, the rebels yield ; 
Mark how they (ly ! at what amazing rale 
They sepur before him to the poatem eaUy 
Thence rushing headlong, like the herd of pwins, 
They victims fall at Cloadna's shrine ! 
Hail, root of Turkey! how my bowels yearn 
To vent their grateful thanks from stem to stem ! 
Victorious rhubarb ! thy exploits in cgtim^ 
From age to age shall never fail to roll en. 
And to reward, and do thy business right-4, 
We Ml vote .a higher price duraU vita/* 
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Among the admirable medicinal inventions of tbe day, 
none, we apprehend, are more h'kely to stamp itself with 
more permanent fame than the following, which it Would 
be an injustice not to notice in these pagjes; particularly 
after such decided proofs have been afforded us of its 
efficacy : — we mean, l>r. Stevenson's Imperial Marine 
Tincture and Pills ;' specifics for the prevention and cure 
of sea-sickness, intoxication, vomiting, and mornii^ sick- 
ness of pregnant ladies; morning re tcnings and sick heacl- 
ache, caused by the intemjjerale use of malt and spirituous 
liquors ; bilious vomitings, indigestions, nervous complaints, 
&c. Such are llie boasted properties of these medicines, 
though in a manner scarcely known to the public; still, 
ample,, well-authenticated^ and respectsible . testimony is 
afforded of the decided efficacy oi the tincture in sea* 
sickness, intoxication, morning sickness of ladies, and sick 
headache ; because it produces its e^ct in a few minutes. 
To gourmlnds of the bottle, and tho&e who like a drop on 
the sly, a preparation of this nature must possess consider- 
able attractions, in various points of view ; since '* ' The 
In^pefial Marine Tincture,' possesses the astonisbing power 

ttf removing (sobbing) m unpteasant and often dangemiis 

1^ 
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effects of excessive intoxication, in the course of a few 
minutes, by utterly destroying and rendering inert the 
inebriating qualities of spirituous liquors— the very smell 
of which, however laige the quantity taken, it completely 
dissipates. *' And it is the only immediate cure for sea- 
sickness, which has hitherto bained eveiy attempt even at 
palliation. Indeed, there is not, perhaps, in the whole 
catalogue of the diseases to which the ^* nesh is heir," for 
the time it continues, a more distressing affection, and one 
less liable to commiseration, than sea-sickness ; how many 
fatal instances have occurred from the violence with which 
both sexes have been attacked by it ; and how many have 
been, and continue to be, deterred from travelling on the 
water, either for business, health, or pleasure, under the 
just apprehension of being beset by this loathsome intruder ; 
who will nQW be enabled to participate in all the delights 
of sailing on the water, without dread, fear, or incon- 
■ venience. 

And, should an extra cuP or two, at the festive board, 
have insidiously seized eitner the head, stomach, or legs, 
and produce any of those symptpips of uneasiness, that 
are usual on such occasions, — it is a pleasure that they may 
be relieved by the same elegant preparation, ana that, 
with impunity, they may begin de novo,^^Tbe following, 
which we copy verbatim from the instructions^ wiU do t^ 
needful : — 

IMPERIAL SOBEJlIiro DRAUGHT. 

Tain AnperialMsrineTliictare... 3 tea-^poonfUl* 

Spring Water f 1 wine-gli«fU 

Mix and drink.— Repeat the dote every ten minuteB. 

The same quantity of the Tincture with half a botde <M 
aoda water, in a state of effervescence. 
, This is the usual way in which it is prescribed id intosi 
cation and sea-sickness, 

IMPERIAL KORNING DRAUGHT, 

Vain dnnaoMMi Water ,, 4Quoe« 

Imperial Marine Tlnetuie , 3 tea-epoonfola 

Brandy «... 1 taUe-ipoonfnl 

Fine Sugar stee of a nninitf 

Mlxanddriak. 

This draught is ordered too in sick headache^ sickneiB 
ai|d craving at the stomachy nefvous tremorSi vomitiqg» 
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firom any cause, and especially that to which ladies are 
frequently subject in the early stages of pregnancy. Haric 
ye! gourmands, also, that 

^ One box of these pills, and one bottle of the tincture, 
are a cure for indigestion; by restoring the tone of the 
stomach, and promoting a healthy secretion of bile." 

All we can further say of these singular medicines, to 
use a hackneyed phrase of the nostrum-mongers of the day, 
is, that we are sure, ^ a single trial will convince the most 
skeptical'* of their just pretensions to the attributes they 
assume. We speak feelingly, — nay, from actual experi- 
ence ; and, as tar as our knowledge at present extends, 
these celebrated gourmand nnedicines, (tincture and pills,) 
are sold by Messrs. Knaggs, druggists, Piccadilly; at 
No. 6, Bartholomew-square, St. Luke's; No. 85, Goswell 
Road, near the Angel, Islington; and, perhaps, if not 
already, by every respectable chemist and druggist, and 
patent medicine vender, all over the world : 

*' Per tdtam terrain videmas, 
Grandam vogam ubi Bumua. 
EC quod grandis et petiti, 
Sunt de nobis infiUaU : 
. TotUB .munduB curreoi ad noaUoa remedloa 
Nos regardat sicut deoB; 
El noBtris ordinanciis 
Priocipes et r^is soumiaBOs videlis.*' 

Id coBtiveness, and nervous and sick headache, from in- 
temperance. Dr. Stevenson's Marine Pitls are the most 
speedy in removing unpleasant symptoms, and regulating 
the bowels. They operate without griping, in proportion 
to the dose, either as an^ aperient, deobstruent, or alterative. 

For wind on the stomach, nausea, or heartburn- 
Take * Imperial Marine Tincture,** 60 drope, or one tea-spoonAil, In a wlpe- 
glaBsful of Bpring water*-tweetened to the taste with a smaD place 
of lump Bugar. 

This will expel the wind and vapours from the head 
and stomach, and produce a i>leasant sensation ; as well as 
symptoms of returning appetite. 

* The ' Tmperial Marine Tincture,* is sold with the above-mentloBed iMIt 
Notwithstanding our aversion to quacks and quack medicinef we caniMK ia 
Justice withhold the due meed of praise to these preparations, whose eflfecta 
we have had so many opportunities of witnesBtng.— .Wed. JIbvwio. See t^o 
Bucham's Dohbbtio Mkdicinb, 2id Edit. p. 501, 503. * House-Book,* or 
Faioiiy Chronicle of Ujiel'ui Knowledge, p. 5^ dec 
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TiduCo«q>>Eitr«ctorBitltrAiipl«i.^ ...^^f** lOgmiw 

Cftlouel ,. 3grtfii» 

MakQspltL-^fobQUkeaiiitbe momfaig or helar» bretktot, ai n 

STOMACHIC iJTD OjBNtLT APERIENT FILLS. 

TikB Socotriae Aloei Idraehtt 

Myrrh , • idrsehai ' 

AinfcBticUi ' • idraehm 

Make the maas into twenty pUUk-r-Doae^ two or three occasionally. 

TONIC ANO QENTLT APERIENT FILLS, TO CREATE AN * 

APPETITE. 

» 

Take Ammoniated Iron ^....- idrachm 

Extract of Gentia» *>.*. i dcacfam 

Extract of Aloes 1 drachm 

Mix and divide the mass into thirty pills, of which, take two, three timet 
a-day. 

As tbe food and drink which we datlj consume for the 
upport of our body, necessarily musi deposite much use- 
ess matter, which might prove injurious were it not re- 
noved, a daily motion of the bowels is extiemely salutary, 
particularly in persons subject to costiveness; and the 
many unpleasant consequences arisin? from such a habit 
of body; — such, for instance, as headaches— difficult 
breathing — wind — spasms, &c., which produce peevishness 
of temper, general lassitude, and ultimately, if not ob- 
viated; hypochondriasm ; the abdomen of such persons 
feels tumid ; the circulation of the blood in tbe intestinal 
vessels is impeded, and consequently the general circula- 
tion is interrupted. These are the complaints that usually 
attend people of a costive habit of body. We would re- 
commend, tbftrefore, any of the preceding or following 
prescriptions to remove this condition. 

STOMACHIC AND LAXATiyE PILLS»* 

rake Turkey Rhubarb ..* , ^. ISgraina 

Myrrh, in powder p '. 15 grains 

Extract of common Atoes ,%ji , Qgraina 

Extract of Camomile |drachm 

Oil of Cloves .% Sdropa 

mi; tnd divide into twenty piUa-two to be taken aboat an hour befoi«4iiiMr 
* 3ae Dr. SieveQaoB, p. 143, beflnia 9Qoca^ 
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These pills are well adapted to gourmands, ivbose 
bowels are inclined to be indolent, %v)&en, necessarily, the 
appetite must sympathize. When taken moderately and 
regularly with the necessary degree of exercise, they will 
always keep the digestive organs in condition, and fit them 
at all times for the discharge of their duty, whether at 
home or abroad. 

We would recommend our travelling cpnwDes to carry a 
box- of regulator's in their pocket ; and to use the * Impe- 
rial Marine Pill' in preference to all others, as the cheapest, 
safest, and neatest, as well as the most numerous for the 
money, whenever they think they have occasion for an 
extra move on the board. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF INDIGESTIONfl OCCASIONED BY INEBRIETY, AND OTHER 
^ CAUSES, &C. 

Like a young girl, who suflfers bersiBlf to, be seduced by 
some -gay deceiver, a guest, who suffers from indigestion, is , 
more to be pitied than hlamed. .In short, those who are 
unfortunate enough, after having done homage to a re- 
spectable meal, to find themselves, before having taken 
coffee, forced to leave the table, independent of the sorrow 
they ought to feel, and to experience the accidents, more 
or less serious, which result from intemperance, or rather 
from their want of method, in the manner of eating, are 
much to fee pitied. A skilful guest never gets intoxicated, 
or suffers from indigestion, unless from some accidental 
cause, and independent of his wilt, such as a bad habit ojf 

body. ' ; . . 

Among the means of avoiding indigestion, there is one 
auite simple^ namely, to eat very moderately of some ' 
dishes, and to know how to pay proper respect to others. 
But this prescription has nothing caustic in it. In proposing 
it, we assume the air of Doctor Sangrado, in bis govern- 
ment of Baratraria, extending bis long wand ever each . 
dbh, which instantly disappears. 

Do not imaginet my good readers, lliat we wish to 
preach you a sermon on substinence. On the contrary. Ibis 
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loitt^ lessoQ is intended to always secure you an appetite, 
and to point out to you the means of never losing it ; for 
we do not write for those who, having^ no appetite, have 
it no less in their power to satisfy it, but for those who, 
barings always hunger at their command, do not know 
where to appease it. We shall limit ourselves here to 
trace out in a summaiy manner the art of eatii^ well, and 
of digesting well, whenever an opportunity presents itself. 

The means of avoidir^ indigestion are the result both of 
theory and practice. The first consist in examining well 
the nature of the food, and the strength of the stomach 
destined to receive it. It is in some measure the action of 
the one, and the reaction of the other, which constitute a 
good or bad digestion. 

Besides, there are antipathies of the stomach, of which 
no account can be rendered ; but you must keep an exact 
account in order not to expose this useful servant from re- 
^ ceiving lodgers with which it cannot agree. 

It has been said that a man at forty is either a fool or a 
physician ; the meaning of which is, that the experience 
that he has acquired up to that time, ought to inform him 
whether or not the stomach stands in need of a heavy, a 
tenacious, or a light kind of nourishment — one of an aro- 
matic, a vegetable, or animal nature. There are stomachs 
which must be ballasted at the same time they are fed; 
and those honest deputies, sent yearly from Limoges to 
Paris, to build passages and palaces, will tell you that they 
preffer rye bread, because it sticks to the ribs. 

A your^, delicate lady, on the contraiy, lives only 
on wmffs of poultry, and other dainty morsels ; and the 
reason tor this difjference of regimen is founded on the dif- 
ferent course of their lives. The one rises with the sun, 
fatigued by continual exercise, devours, at meal-time, 
which is impatiently expected, a coarse bread, watered by 
the sweat of his brow, and exhales a part of his digestion 
by means of the insensible perspiration : the other sleeps 
till midday, and gets up weary with the very means of 
rest, and reposes herself from her past state of inaction 
by a new species of indolence ; she neither knows the 
pleasures of fatigue, nor the delights of hunger ; and even 
digestion itself, every thing, with her, is the result of art. 

uoyoM wish then to prepare your digestion ? Take a 
walk m dry weather, when exercise is indispensable with 
YOU ; do not fatigue yourself; the fresh air,<;pmbined with 
.locomotion, will furnish you with muscular eneigy,~aad 
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fortify the whole s^steip, by giving it that oscillatoiy 
moyement, which mixes and purifies the fluids, invigorates 
the solids, raises the appetite, and prepares it to be well 
satisfied. The celebrated Tronchin prescribed to the 
young noblemen of his day, to scrub their apartment, and 
more than one incurable indigestion yielded to this active 
lecipe. 

Such people have many means of taking exercise ; tennis, 
billiards; riding, fencing, kc, ; so have the poor, such as 
walking, running, dancing, skipping, and those connected 
with their trade or calling. Why then should not the rich 
and the poor make a temporary exchange, by which they 
would reciprocally be benefited ? Let the rich man re- 
lieve the wants of the poor, who will teach him the value 
of exercise. Would the former blush, indeed, to dig the 
earth which supports him, or to cut down and saw the 
wood that warms him ? • And if, after having, for his health 
and amusement, executed a part of the task of the indigent, 
who would repose himselt by his side, pouring out his 
blessings upon him, if he were not to quit him without 
"slipping a piece of money into his hand ; he would soon 
acknowledge that he sat down to his dinner with that loyal 
appetite which always results from useful fatigue ; at the 
same time he would be actuated with the pleasing recol- 
lection of having done a good action. Sucn, then, are the 
only means of avoiding indigestion. We shall now say 
something on the means of curing this modern bugbear. 

Notwithstanding all the preceding precautions, it fre- 
(][uently happens, either from neglecting these rules, par- 
ticular disposition, antipathy for certain meats, or, indeed, 
from excesses or the bad quality of the food, the stomach, 
too much distended, or tormented with cholic or remorse, 
can no longer react upon itself: a painful sense of oppres- 
sion succeeds that hilarity which animated the coloured 
face of a guest who has sufficiently satisfied himself; the 
fumes of the viands excite nausea ; wine itself, by means 
of which one endeavours to promote digestion, only inspires 
disgust ; vapours arise from the over-heated stomach, and 
threaten a speedy eruption— — ; the lava runs ;.and it is 
now time to throw water on the flames : but take care how 
you use tea ; this fatal and favourite potion (v^ith the 
'English in particular) sets the nerves on ed^e, and irritates 
the whole animal economy. Here it is the remedy you 
iCmploy which aggravates the disease. • 

As regards intoxication, it would be a delicate subject 
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incfeed for us to handle, for the veiy simple reason that few 
people are reaify acquainted with its causes, e^ts^ and 
results, which one is almost always disposed to confiMod 
with drunkenness.* If intoxication were to produce no 
other effect than that of depri?ing one momentarily of their 
reason, of exciting a temporary effervescence, and aAer- 
ward of . provoking sleep, the inconvenience would be 
trifling; but serious accidents are the ordinaiy conse-* 
quences of such a state. Not only does it absorb and 
attack all the intellectual faculties, but it paralyzes the most 
solid physical qualities. The head becomes heaVy, roe^ 
roory flies, the sight is troubled, the legs' totter, the hands 
shake ; an internal fire lacerates and devours them ; they 
are incapacitated for any thing ; they are plunged, as it 
were, into the most uncomfortable condition that can be 
possibly imagined — ^they are, in short, completely para- 
lyzed both in body and mind : and God knows to what a 
pitiful plight such a condition may lead to after an excel-, 
lent dinner, where many amiable ladies paay be present. 
Guests, never get fuddled ! 

We do not here mean to reprehend those ^ little indul- 
gences granted to the rosy go(L which, seldom permitted, 
reanimate the play of the system ; but their reaction only 
suits those vigorous stomachs whose energies are, at least, 
equal to those of the healthy labourer. 

The ancients, who, in a&irs of the kitchen, as in those 
of literature, in gluttony as in sobriety, have left us great 
examples and useful lessons, thought that the establishment 
of a vomitorium (or vomitory) entered into the plan of the 
places where they held their feasts, and it was not con- 
sidered extraordinary, with this sensual people, to see a 
guest descend from his tricliniur[h (or bed, where he lay 
and ate) to lighten his stomach, to gargle his mouth witn 
perfumed water, and resume the sitting ah ovo. For us, 
cold parodists of these hot governcM^ of natiotis, we are far 
from recommendii^ any such culinary refinements. 

If indigestion be only felt some hours after a mealy it is 
then more dang[erous, because the work of digestion is 
stopped. It is m proportion to the advance this process 
has made, that we ought to decide whether or not an 
emetic ought to be ghren. An elneticy injudiciously pre- 

* We hope not to promole Uib vtee, bf Urn fnlbniiailoD our iMMlen liave 
rwelved ralaUve to Uie " Imporlal M airtiM Tinetiirtt,'* wUeh abioliileljr ia tte 
•oufM of a few nlDtttea, dMauakMibB tnj indivNtoal labourbtg nnler tli* 
Ivo lallnmiro of ^uitfl. 
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^crib€d' heres might be attended with dangerotis come-' 
quencesy as well as a useless convulsion of the whole 
STstem. The essential point in this case is to accelerate 
the N mechanical action of the stomachy and nothing adds 
more to its energy of dissolution than warm water — water 
alone ; for if any other substance be added to this fluid, it 
loses, by acting upon it, a pa^ of its property. After the 
first draught, second the dissolving action of the water by 
means of an aperient clyster, (we hope our readers wil/ 
pardon the word, for the sake of its utility,) composed ol 
a little common salt and linseed tea. On. a little chicken 
broth, seasoned with cinnamon, and a little orange-flower 
water, betake yourself to bed ; and a renovating sleep 
may happily close this disagreeable scene, both by the 
commotion it impresses upon the orsranism, and by the 
assumption of weakness and avidity wnich it leaves upon 
the unfortunate patient 

The subsequent regimen ought to be regulated by the 
accident ; if, for instance, it has been caused by takin? too 
much fish or game, the patient should abstain from these 
articles for some time, and he ought to use that kind of 
food which influences the digestion of the first. It is thus 
that milk soup is the appropriate digestive of oysters, as a 
. piece of good Gloucester cheese is that of fish, which, en 
passant, always stands in need, in order to be easily 
digested, to be' associated with some more solid aliment ; 
such, for example, as ham, in order that we may finish the 
quotation as we b^gan it. 

It is very freq^uently less owing to excess than to the 
quality of the tood, which produces indigestion. One 
man shall eat ten times as much as another without any 
inconvenience; and another shall be grievously incom- 
moded for having used a single substance which does not 
a£[ree with him. It is for a gourmand to study the nature 
of his stomachy and to see that it be supplied with only 
honriogeneous articles. Milk pottage, hot pastiy, &c. 
which agree pretty generally with women, do not always 
succeed with robust feeders, who would digest an ox, and 
probably turn pale at the sight of a little bianc-manger. 

But when, by repeated experience^ you have a perfect 
knowledge of the caprices of ^rour stomach, one may then 
feariessly give way to the appetite. There is one essential 
difiference between a eourmand and a voracious man. 
The fynaer chews his food more and better ; because the 
act of mastication is a real pleasure, and the longer thft 
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food remains on the palate the greater is thie enjo^^ment* 
A^iD, mastication constitutes the first clu;estion; in this 
manner the saturated food reaches the ^I^t, and is fitter 
to undeigo the sutxsequent processes which ought to assimi- 
late a part of it with our proper substance. 

It is necessary then to chew long and well ; to divide 
the compact suostances, such as tough meats, pie-crusts, 
&c. by mixing them frequently with good stale bread, to 
swallow only small mouthfuls, and quaff small draughts.* 
With these precautions one will rarely be incommoded, 
even after the largest and most solid dmner. 

Moderate exercise (or at least a vertical position after a 
meal) is a good means of favouring and even of hastening 
digestion. Nothing can be more contrary to this disjpo- 
sition, than lolling in an arm-chair, and, particularly after 
dinner, to sit in a uent position, which, by compressing the 
viscera, must necessarily stop the work of digestion. For 
this reason, people who are obliged to write a[\er a meal, 
would do well to stand instead of sit. It is also most 
essential to favour the heat of the stomach at that time, by 
securing it from external cold, which, in people of delicate 
health, is often enough to suspend its functions. A flannel 
waistcoat, which ought not to be inconsiderately relin- 
quished when it has. become habitual, is very beneficial to 
weak stomachs. 

By adopting these precautions, one will be enabled to 
eat more and longer without any inconvenience — ^precisely 
what, above all other things, a gourmand ought to have 
most at heart ; for a disease which requires several days 
of abstinence is, for him, more than any tbii^ else, a truly 
sorrowful case ; it is so much, in fact, taken from his exist- 
ence ; and whose existence is that which can be compared 
with a gourmand's*? It is, upon earth, a true image of 
Mahomet's paradise. * 

The pleasures of the table, when the stomach is debi- 
litated, should not be so freely indulged in. The gourmand 
connoisseur will know how to lay a judicious and well- 
timed embaigo on his appetite, by early relinquishing his 
seat, and not prolonging his banquet beyond the possibility 
of enjoyment. This, nowever, is not at all times an easy 

* King Hardicanutc, midst Dane and Saxon ttoat, 
Carouaed on niit-brown ale, and din*d on ^out ; 
Which dish Its pristine honour eiill retains, 
And wb«n eaeb pcince Is crown'd, in splendour reigns. 

TsB Art of Coquhv^. 
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sacrifices-good old customs are not either soon abolished 
or restrained — a specimen of which may be gathered from 
the following lines :— 

<' Ai wealth flowM in, and plenty sprang from peaee, 
Good boiBOur r^ign'd, and pleasure found increase. 
rTwas usual, tben, the banquet to prolong 
By music's eharms and some delightful song: 
When every youth in pleasing accents eirtfve 
To tell the stratagems and cares of love ; 
How some successful were, how others crossed ; 
Then to the sparkling glass would give his toast ■. 
Whose bloom did meet in his opinion shine, 
To relish both the music and the wine !*' 



THE ULTIMATUM, OR CHAPTER LAST 

A TRIO: 
The Cooky the Author^ and the BooksdUr. 

The resemblance between cooks and authors has been 
started by several in^nious writers : and as there are con- 
tinual variations in the culinary as well as the literary 
arts, new traits of similitude between them may be pointed 
out, from time to time, by means of a sagacious investiga- 
tion, from the garret to the kitchen ; that is, from the author 
to the cook. 

Cooks are oflen inflamed; so are authors* Cooks some- 
times bum {heir fingers ; so do authorsj especially when 
they take it into their heads, engaged in a.W service^ to 
roast a prime minister, and spit a courtier. Cooks live upon 
the fat of ^ land — ^here, indeed, the progress of resem- 
blance IS interrupted, as authors may think themselves 
very well off to get as much of the lean of the land as will 
just serve to support existence— Cooks, that is, cooks of 
condition, are perpetually employed in disguising nature ; 
and by^ how many authors, in tnis merry, miserable, and 
moping metropolis, is nature every day most absuidly and 
abominably disguised ! 

Cooks generally ganiish their dishes with natural, and 
authors decorate their dramas vtxih artificial flowers. Atid 
yet, with all the pains which our literary cooks take to 
please the public taste^ they find it extremely difficult to 
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make . certain fastidious eritic$i with venr nice palatetf 
beartiiy relish the banquef of the tught. If all the tn^re- 
cUents^oe they e^er so lyell mixed i^, are, upon the whole, 
not highly seasoned, the composition is damnedy and 
the poor earretUer, perhaps, is doomed to sup with the 
devUy in tne shape of a bailiff, watching for the fate of 
his farce. 

Surely, of all the trades in which men are engaged to 
provide for themselves and their families a subsistence, 
undoubtedly that of a man of letters is the worst. His 
whole stock in trade is confined and huddled toeether 
within the narrow boundaries of his own head, and from 
thence he spins out his scanty materials, as spiders work 
their webfi. The market he carries his work to is always 
overstocked ; and, consequently, he is frequently obliged 
to place his dependence in the generosity and magnanimity 
of his bookseller. This is not the case of the present 
times only. It has always been so. Homer, poor and 
blind, used to wander up and down the streets and squares, 
and repeat his verses to get bread. Plautus, the comic 
poet, got his livelihood by turning a mill : and it is within 
our recollection of a German count and a French baron 
beine reduced to the humble necessity of turning a spit 
for the same purpose. Aldus Manitius was so poor, that 
be became insolvent, and was obliged to borrow money, to 
transport bis valuable library to Rome, where it was sent 
for. Archbishop Usher, and a multitude of the literati, 
died poor. Agrippa breathed his last in an hospital ; and 
Miguel Cervantes, the celebrated author of Don Qjuixote,. 
is said to have died for want. Tasso was reduced so low 
as to entreat his cat, in a pretty sonnet, to lend him the 
light of her eyes in the night for him to compose his verses 
by; and the condition of our country man, Dryden, is suffix, 
ciently well known. A scholar, therefore, who depends 
on his writings for his support, is the arrant slave of. the 
public, whose understandings are enlightened, and, in the 
present instance, whose palates are roused, from the mise- 
rable wrecks of his brain, and the yearning of his empty 
bowels, ft must, nevertheless, be confessed, that the 
porert^ of scholars frequently arises from their attaching 
themselves solely to one particular branch of science, 
which, perhaps, few but themselves understand, and which 
still less they are inclined to read. Hence, a literaiy man 
should, in some measure, resemble a good cook, who, 
tinowiiiK Hffi paJ^te« of kb di&reot «)tt3ters» ie«NNi8 ib»fk 
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appetite or clog; the stoiaach. Such a litemjr eookf 
perhaps, migbt sucdbed something better than manycMf bit 
prededessora. 

It is ^ common compiaint aaiong the leamedythat book** 
sellers lore to print, trmtn^ productions in pre^ference to 
Works of real value^ They snoald not, however, complain 
of the booksellers, but of their readers; lor, if die pub'^ 
Jishin^ of valuable books was as lucrative as that of uioae 
insignificant scrawls, no doubt the boc^ellers would prefer 
good works to bad ones. ^ 

The greatest admirer of a great writer is hardly ever 
one whose admiration pleases most; He is generally some 
friend, of no extraordinary parts himself, whose zeal, and, 
sometimes, his vanity, make him enthusiastic in admiring 
what he does not always taste or understand. But, indeed) 
the greatest admirer of a great writer is, commonly, him- 
self. He has a greater interest than any other person in 
such admiration ; to which interest is a powerful seducer. 
He sees, perhaps, better than the alert critic or connoisseur, 
his own defects and failings ; but then he does not judge 
of them as they do ; and to see and judge are, in every 
case, widely different, more especially when one's own 
faults are under consideration. In counting them right 
We wish them wrong ; and thus it is that self-love is at 
once both enlightened and indulgent. Too much wit, say 
the people of taste, is a fault in a work ; and perhaps they 
are in the right ; but it is remarkable that many of these 
people of taste have themselves but veiy little wit. De 
s^Hibus rum est disputandum, to say the feast. The arti- 
ficial reputation which some authors acquire, first with the 
* traded (a cant phrase to denote the booksellers), then 
with the public, in spite of his ignorance in the most 
essential sciences; the numerous errors and inconsistencies 
in their writings and cTiaracter ; and the loathsome tur- 
gidity and quaintness both of their temper and style, is 
one of those paradoxes which are exhibited as it were to 
puzzle us in every stage of history. The trade is not 
always deceived ; for it is common to hear the most sensible 
men {rar<B aves) among the booksellers exclaim* ** What, 
in the name of goodness, is there in such a one ? he is a 
mere gatherer of other people's stuff— a collector of shreds 
Bnd patches ! But the book sells, certainly — that 's all we 
Want." Thus the cook may dress up his finest flavoured 
dishesy and thus they may go. down ; but whose aie th^ 
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ingfrediehtSy whose the art that deceives the palate and 

E leases ih%^j^ ? They are not his own— -they neverthe* 
isa swallow well, and oetter than if they had been of his: 
pure invention. Books, then, like dishes, are of various 
complexions' and dimensions, suited to a^ various tastes 
fad caprices. The imitation of the one is compatible with 
the resemblance of the other : and liappy is the cooky 
happy the author, and most happj the bookseller, when 
Ihey can mutually and sympathetically put tbeur hands in 
thenr pockets, and calmly say, 

. OTVB COROHAT riNIS* 
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